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HELP BETWEEN NATIONS 


R.G: HAW TREY 
GOVERNMENT AS A TRUST 


My theme is material or economic help rendered by one nation to another, 
not the interchange of ideas, knowledge and cultural influences, though these 
may undoubtedly be a more vital kind of help—or may sometimes be not 
helpful at all. 

Political science used to formulate the obligations of a sovereign govern- 
ment through the conception of a fictitious social contract. A closer comparison 
would be with the responsibilities of a trustee. The Charter of the United 
Nations has recognized its aptness by substituting the term trusteeship for 
mandate. 

The duties of a trustee in private life are moral obligations. They are, it 
is true, enforced by law, and consequently in many respects legally defined. 
But the basis of the legal doctrine and of its definitions is moral. 

When a man bequeathes property in trust for his children, he does not 
specify precisely what the trustee is to do for them. The trustee’s duty is to 
devote the resources entrusted to him to their welfare in the widest sense, 
their maintenance, health, education, social standing and enjoyment of life, 
also to exercise due prudence, and to balance the future against the present. 

This duty could not be adequately defined as one of conformity to the 
testator’s intentions or desires, for of these the trustee may have no detailed 
knowledge. And the testator himself may never have planned beyond a general 
wish for the welfare of his offspring. 

Similarly, the obligations of those entrusted with the government of a 
nation are not defined and cannot be defined in any trust deed. A written con- 
stitution is mainly concerned with defining the organs of government and 
their respective powers ; of the ends it has little more to say than “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The obligations of a ruler, therefore, are moral obligations. They are inter- 
preted and applied in accordance with the standards of the time and place. 
The ruler, indeed, is not tied down to those standards. He, like his fellows, 
is a morally responsible person, bound like them to exercise his own judg- 
ment in the choice of right ends and right means. And he may be in advance 
of his time. 

But every individual cannot be a moral philosopher. The qualifications 
of a moral philosopher are rare, and even those who have them do not often 
reach conclusions which their contemporaries can accept unreservedly for 
practical guidance. 

The medieval Church claimed to give moral guidance, and was prepared 
to pronounce upon the duty of a ruler. But that claim could not survive when 
the cleavage made by the Reformation destroyed the conception of a Universal 
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Church as the repository of all moral law; thereby the divine right and the 
divine obligations of kings were together deprived of authority. 

But it is still in current moral standards that the terms of the trust which 
embodies the duties of government must be looked for. 

The initial principle is that the exclusive beneficiaries of the trust are the 
members of the community. A trustee has no right to be unselfish at the 
expense of the beneficiaries of the trust. It would follow that he must not 
make charitable donations or generous concessions out of the resources en- 
trusted to him, except where an adequate valuable equivalent is to be expected 
in return. 


HELP IN War 


How then does it come about that the rulers of independent nations give 
material aid to one another? We can distinguish a wide variety of conditions 
in which this may occur, either within the limits of a rigidly exclusive trust, 
or in response to a moral purpose transcending those limits. 

The sovereign power is that which wields the organized force of the nation. 
Foremost among the ruler’s obligations are defence and order. The same 
organized force on which the ruler relies both to enforce order, and to maintain 
his own authority, is the weapon of attack and defence of the community. 

The world has never yet freed itself from that division of mankind into 
sovereign independent States which has been described as the International 
Anarchy. Anarchy means the repudiation of authority, and over sovereign 
independent States there is no over-riding authority. 

The international anarchy makes every nation the potential enemy of every 
other. A deplorable confession! But it is no use to cling to the illusion that 
an escape from it has been found. So fundamental is organized force that a 
study of help between nations can best take mutual help in defence (and in 
attack) as a starting point. 

It is the duty of the ruler to prepare for defence against all comers. From 
time immemorial it has been seen to be the interest of nations to associate 
together in groups, in order to command a greater organized force in attack 
and defence. And it is axiomatic that nations so banded together render help 
to one another. For the time being they deliberately discard the conception 
of one another as potential enemies. They become, for attack and defence, one 
nation, though actually each maintains its own separate independent forces. 

War is an industry, which has always called for a lavish use of economic 
resources, and it is a familiar characteristic of alliances and confederations 
that the wealthier members subsidize the poorer. The subsidy is not a free gift, 
for a vitally important service is rendered in return: the recipient contributes 
to the common fighting power. 

In the Seven Years’ War and the Napoleonic Wars Great Britain sys- 
tematically subsidized her European Allies. In a less conspicuous manner 
Holland provided resources for Great Britain, for, in Adam Smith’s day 
there was a big Dutch holding of the British national debt. 
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A CONFEDERATION OF FORCES 


Help between nations for the purpose of a common war effort raises no 
moral problems; it is a matter clearly within the terms of the ruler’s trust. 
But under the international anarchy peace is potential war. Military alliances 
may be operative in peace-time. A country is interested in the organized force 
of its allies. Yet it would not be usual to give a military subsidy in peace-time 
to a foreign ally. In the absence of the immediate exigencies of actual war, 
there is no assurance that the subsidy will be applied to maintaining a real 
addition to the recipient’s organized force, for it is impossible to say what the 
force would have been in the absence of the subsidy. Nor is a mere alliance a 
permanency ; the ally of today may be the enemy of tomorrow. 

So long as there is no tie closer than an alliance, each country will main- 
tain and support its own armaments. Each must balance the advantages of 
military power against those of welfare, and military power will not only con- 
tribute directly to defence, but will affect the weight the country carries in 
its relations with its allies. Every country, therefore, will be left, alliances 
notwithstanding, solely responsible for its own organized force. 

A confederation, on the contrary, if it is taken to mean a pooling of arma- 
ments in peace-time, raises some of the problems which vex federal States in 
regard to the financial relations between the members and the centre. For the 
burden of armaments has to be divided among the members of the confedera- 
tion, and some measure of their relative capacities to bear it must be agreed 
upon. In waging actual war every belligerent must be prepared to draw on 
his resources to the utmost, and that becomes the criterion of the contribution 
of each. But in peace-time the burden of armaments is relatively moderate, 
and the conflict between it and the standard of living is not so acute. There is 
room for a judicious apportionment, in which much the same considerations 
will apply between the nations as in the apportionment of the burden of direct 
taxation among individual taxpayers of a single nation. 

If the confederated nations differ greatly in wealth, the difference must 
be allowed for. The rich ones will provide resources which would be far more 
than the poor could spare in proportion not merely to population but to wealth. 
If all contribute men to the common force in proportion to population, the 
rich countries will be paying part of the cost of the contingents raised by the 
poor. The rich countries will be relieving the poor of a part of the cost of their 
forces, and will in that way be giving them subsidies on the ground of their 
poverty. 

Yet in a free confederation, voluntarily formed, the apportionment of the 
burden will be a matter for agreement; the concessions made to the poorer 
members, being the outcome of bargaining, are not gratuitous subsidies. 


A CoLonrIAL POWER 


A confederation of this kind, though not unknown in the course of history, 
is at the present time an abstraction. The pooling of armaments in peace-time 
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does not occur without the closer union involved in federation. But similar 
problems were presented in the relations of a metropolitan Power to its 
colonial dependencies. Here we have a single nation taking sole responsibility 
for organized force, and exercising authority over communities geographically 
separate and possibly distant from it. The dependencies, having been acquired 
by conquest, cession or settlement, have no more autonomy than the metro- 
politan nation chooses to allow them. 

The rights of a conqueror, put at their highest, are a corollary of the 
international anarchy. He claims to exploit the resources of the territory he 
has acquired in the interest of the military strength of his own country. But 
that is a transitory condition. It does not long outlast the war conditions in 
which the conquest occurred. A country at peace accords priority to its defence, 
but that does not mean that the peace-time burden is unlimited. In fact the 
international anarchy allows moderation in armaments, so long as no one 
power or group of powers forces the pace. 

The right of conquest does not over-ride the moral obligations of a ruler ; 
he becomes trustee for the dependencies as well as for the metropolitan 
country. And the recent evolution of colonial policy may be summed up in 
that phrase. The relation of a dual or multiple trusteeship to the claims of one 
beneficiary for help at the expense of another, raises wider questions than 
those of colonial policy, questions to which we shall return presently. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


The economic conscience of the nineteenth century was dominated by en- 
lightened self-interest, the “invisible hand” of Adam Smith. Rich nations helped 
poor nations, but on strictly commercial terms. Traders from the rich sought 
favourable openings for profit-making enterprise; the poor benefited by the 
development of their resources. The benefit was real. If the enterprise was 
successful, and the promoters ever after drew their profit from the country 
they were exploiting, there would nearly always be an improvement in the 
standard of living within the country. 

That did not mean that there was a fair division of benefits, or that develop- 
ment was always on the most desirable lines. But this diversion of the re- 
sources of the great trading nations to enterprise in the countries needing 
development was the primary means of spreading the methods and traditions 
of European economic and cultural life throughout the world. To say that that 
is not progress, and that the continuance of primitive isolation cut off from the 
culture, science, art and intellectual activity of the centres of civilization 
would be better, is a counsel of despair. 

Nineteenth century individualism conferred a dangerous power on those 
who took a leading part in the great financial markets. Investment markets 
have to be organized on a large scale; they have to be ready to absorb flota- 
tion of millions, and similar big transactions, without noticeable disturbance 
to the even flow of dealings. He who handles transactions of this magnitude 
must have adequate resources at his own command to support his credit. 
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Of those who work in a profit-making economy it is pre-eminently true 
that to him that hath shall be given. A financial house which engaged with 
sufficient resources in the international flotations of the nineteenth century 
would be continually adding to those resources out of accruing profits. Wealth 
so used conferred power more than in proportion. Even when no other motive 
than enlightened self-interest was at work, the issuing houses in London, the 
investment bankers in New York, the banques d’affaires in Paris would make 
decisions which vitally affected the progress and welfare of countries in need 
of capital. Not only did they decide which countries should get the capital ; 
it ofteri rested with them to say which district and which industry within a 
country should be favoured. And when a foreign Government was the bor- 
rower, the political aspects were even more obvious. 

The striking feature of nineteenth century external investment was the 
detachment of the Governments of the investing countries. The cosmopolitan 
outlook of the issuing houses often excited criticism. On occasions when 
Governments were accused of making war in support of the interests of 
Egyptian bondholders, or South African gold-mining promoters, the self- 
styled patriotism of the financiers became the target of irony. 


According to nineteenth century standards bondholders’ wars were a 
scandal and an enormity. It was the business of those who embarked their 
resources in a foreign country to measure the risks. And in point of fact the 
financial houses usually had sufficient power in their own hands to extract as 
much as was to be had from a defaulter. But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that enlightened self-interest excluded patriotism and national sentiment. The 
financier had to take account of the prejudices of intending investors to whom 
he appealed. French investors could be induced to provide railways for a 
Russian ally, British investors to subscribe to the war loans of a Japanese ally. 
There was also a bias in favour of investment in dependencies under the 
sovereignty of the investors’ country. 


Tue First Wortp War 


The twentieth century has become sceptical of the invisible hand of let-do. 


The methods of the nineteenth century have become discredited. What have 
we to put in their place? 


The twentieth century has seen both the most devastating manifestations 
of the international anarchy, and also the most devoted efforts to find the 
means of escape from it. The first world war raised in an acute form the 
problem of material help between allies in war. Great Britain was called upon, 
as in the past, to assist continental allies. This time the help took the shape 
not of free grants but of loans. Not that the British Government ever counted 
upon repayment but, as a matter of financial procedure, an ally receiving a 
free grant would be accountable to the donor for the disbursement of the 
money, whereas one receiving a loan could be allowed a relatively freer hand. 
Even if the borrower had great hopes that repayment would in the end be 
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waived, he would be careful to keep his obligations within as narrow limits 
as would be consistent with his urgent needs. 

After two and a half years of war the United States entered into the 
conflict and became the principal source of supplies to those who in relation 
to it were named not Allies but “Associated Powers.” This was the world’s 
first taste of total war, and the economic strain was immense. When it was 
over, the European Associated Powers found themselves burdened with 
indebtedness to the United States amounting to $10,000 million. They were 
called upon to fund the debts on terms providing for repayment with interest 
over a long period of years. They acquiesced, though not without protest. 
The ground of the protests was usually the dislocation involved in international 
trade by transfers which were said to overstrain the foreign exchange markets 
of the world. A general dislocation would be detrimental to the United States 
as well as to other great trading nations, and the argument was sufficiently 
plausible to make some impression on American opinion—not, however, on 
President Coolidge, whose laconic phrase was “they hired the money, didn’t 
they ?” 

At last the great depression intervened. The crisis of 1931 led to the 
Hoover moratorium which temporarily suspended the payment both of war 
debts and of reparations. Payment, once suspended, could not be revived, and 
the Lausanne Conference of 1932 registered a general default in which the 
United States as the principal victim refused to acquiesce. 

The moral which I should draw from this deplorable episode is not that 
international payments of this magnitude were more than the machinery of 
foreign exchange could stand, but that the case for turning the war-time loans 
into free grants depended on the interpretation to be placed on the entry of 
the United States into the war. The advocate of isolationism might argue 
that no substantial American interest had ever been involved; German in- 
fringement of the neutral rights of the United States at sea had necessitated 
punitive operations, which need never have gone beyond what was required 
to teach the Germans to respect American rights in future. If the punitive 
operations happened to tip the balance in favour of the Entente Powers, that 
was very fortunate for them. But they could not expect the United States 
to follow up an intervention which had been so valuable to them by giving 
them free grants of $10,000 million. 

On the other side, the advocate of solidarity would contend that, once at 
war with Germany, the United States became as deeply committed to victory 
as Great Britain, France or Italy. Like the British in 1914, they had, in 1917, 
to improvise an army and, till it was ready, they provided the supplies which 
enabled their associates to fight. Was it equitable that their associates should 
be debited with the cost because it was they who had to do the fighting which 
the Americans were not ready to do? Considering the thoroughness of the 
Americans’ preparations and the whole-heartedness with which they entered 
into the fighting the moment they were in a position to do so, the isolationist 
view could hardly be defended. 
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THE SECOND WorLp WarR 


The war debt controversy, however, was never conducted on this plane. 
Yet the influence of the solidarity view was felt as soon as the Second World 
War broke out. As in the years 1914-17, the United States did not become a 
combatant till more than two years after the outbreak of war. But from the 
beginning the American Administration made no secret of their sympathies. 
And even before the Pearl Harbor attack the Lease-Lend Act of March 1941 
offered material aid to Great Britain and her Allies on a grand scale. Since 
the supplies given were only to be returned in so far as not destroyed or used 
up, they were practically a free gift. The dollar sign was eliminated. Canada, 
already a belligerent, but with her forces for a time held in leash, made a 
similarly generous contribution. 

Here was a notable departure from the hiring of money. But Lease-Lend 
came to an end on the day of the Japanese capitulation, and the dollar sign 
re-entered. Lease-Lend was help between allies. It did indeed comprise civilian 
as well as military supplies, but in total war the civilians are as essential as 
the military. All had been destined for the war effort. 

It is at this stage that the question of economic help between nations has 
been raised in a more general form. The strain of total war has fallen un- 
equally upon the two sides of the Atlantic. Europe has been exposed to direct 
destruction on a vast scale, to depletion of resources by occupying enemy 
forces, and to an almost complete interruption of fruitful expenditure. Great 
Britain, though spared the depredations of enemy occupation, has suffered 
her share of destruction, and has engaged upon a war effort of such magnitude 
as to reduce her to economic exhaustion; her external resources have been 
used up; immense external indebtedness incurred; her export trades sus- 
pended ; property, industrial plant, stocks of merchandise ruthlessly let down; 
the training of labour interrupted. Lease-Lend aid, lavish as it was, was never 
more than a partial alleviation of the overwhelming economic strain. 

It is not easy to say whether Europe or Great Britain is in the more 
parlous economic condition. In both cases there is a pressing need for imme- 
diate resources, a need to be met by what would be in effect a capital outlay, 
incurred once for all within a limited time, at the end of which substantially 
all except normal current needs would be satisfied. 

The United States and Canada, great as were their war efforts, were never 
exposed to so devastating an economic strain. They were able to provide for 
their own forces, and still to produce a surplus for the use of their Allies, 
without subjecting their civilian populations to any very serious privations. 
And they were left at the end of hostilities to resume peace-time production 
with productive resources little, if at all, impaired. No doubt, as in Great 
Britain, there were arrears of up-keep, improvements and replenishments to 
be made good in the United States, but the effects of three or four years’ war 
were incomparably less than those of six, since the war effort takes a year or 
two to get under way. And the United States had not been exposed to enemy 
attack at home. 
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Post-War NEEDS 


It was only in the Western hemisphere, and more especially in the United 
States, that the resources could be found to satisfy the immediate needs of 
Great Britain and Europe. Those needs were a capital requirement, and 
according to the teaching of classical economics, they should have attracted the 
investment of capital resources from countries which had them to spare. But 
when economic exhaustion has reached such a pitch that a loan of the requisite 
magnitude is likely to involve debt charges exceeding the country’s future 
capacity to pay, borrowing on commercial terms from abroad becomes im- 
possible. It was just such a predicament that led to the internationally guaran- 
teed loan made on the initiative of the Bank of England and under the auspices 
of the League of Nations to Austria in 1922. Here was a notable instance of 
help between nations. The countries responsible for the Peace Treaties of 1919 
were unwilling to see the settlement discredited and imperilled by the break- 
down even of an ex-enemy country. 

There was, it is true, no free grant to Austria. But the international 
guarantee not only made possible a borrowing operation which Austria could 
not otherwise have carried through, but it ensured terms much more favourable 
than any commercial borrowing. The Austrian loan became a precedent for 
loans to other needy countries. And the conception of the International Bank, 
which along with the International Monetary Fund, formed the twin progeny 
of the Bretton Woods Conference of 1944, is inspired by the same precedent. 

But the financially strong countries which gave Austria a guarantee in 
1922 have themselves become the needy. The American and Canadian loans 
granted to Great Britain in 1945 on generous repayment terms were a recog- 
nition of this position, as also were the handsome American contributions 
towards post-war relief organizations. But the course of events showed that 
all that had been lent and given would not be enough, and Mr. Marshall’s 
offer of aid, conditional on the European recipients agreeing on a joint pro- 
gramme, was made in June 1947. 

The aid proposed is on a huge scale. What is the justification for it? How 
is it to be reconciled with the duty of the American Administration and Legis- 
lature as trustees for the American people? 

I suppose the primary ground is that economic distress beyond a certain 
limit causes a political breakdown and, if that were allowed to occur in Europe, 
American interests, both material and imponderable, would be vitally injured. 
It was economic distress that produced Hitlerism. 

Perhaps that alone would be sufficient. But there are other aspects. When 
the League of Nations gave its support to the loan of 1922 to Austria and 
to the other loans which followed it, the world was confidently hoping for 
a final abandonment of power politics. The League ended in failure, and our 
views are now very different. The United Nations organization is itself the 
successor of a military alliance. It is to be extended by the addition of “all 
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other peace-loving nations,” but it remains in the last resort a military 
alliance. 

I have dwelt upon the economic exhaustion of Europe. But the conse- 
quences are not merely economic. For in total war military power depends 
more closely than ever before on economic power. If Great Britain and 
Europe are reduced to destitution, they cannot maintain the forces appropriate 
to military Powers. That does not merely mean that practically the sole 
responsibility of maintaining the military force of the United Nations would 
devolve on the United States, but that the influence of European traditions 
and culture would be irretrievably weakened. The countries of the New World 
are the children of Europe. So long as the world is dominated by power 
politics, the weight carried by a country in international affairs will be de- 
pendent upon its military power. Leadership cannot be expected to rest with 
a Europe irretrievably weakened. 

In Great Britain at the present time there is a direct conflict between 
defence, economic rehabilitation, the standard of living and national solvency. 
I have put defence first, but in the long run the military power of the country 
will depend on the other three. In the absence of the help which would recon- 
cile the needs of economic rehabilitation and the standard of living with 
national solvency, it will inevitably be either the immediate or the ultimate 
interests of defence that will suffer. It is said that Great Britain is no longer 
a Great Power, at any rate is not great enough to be reckoned on the same 
footing as the United States and the Soviet Union. But her present weakness 
is due to the fact that her resources are not merely depleted but heavily mort- 
gaged. She has been debited with the overwhelming cost of the fighting she 
has done. If she can be accorded only so much relief from this burden as will 
enable her to resume the economic activities which made her rich in the past, 
the way will be open to recovery. 

And the same is true of Continental Europe, where the burden is in most 
cases rather actual war-time destruction than indebtedness. 


THe INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


The task of restoring economic life in Great Britain and Europe is a part 
of the war effort that outlasts the War; it is no less the price of victory than 
the burdens and privations borne during the struggle. Proverbially there is 
no gratitude in politics. Yet democracy has made a change; it has opened’ 
the way to a wider interpretation of the terms of the governmental trust. 

An authoritarian ruler, whether a singie despot or one of a ruling class, 
can be guided by his own standards. But his power rests on the acquiescence 
of those he rules over, and in practice he cannot altogether ignore their 
standards. Autocrats have usually been allowed to indulge their own tastes 
at the public expense almost without stint. And a governing class sometimes 
enjoys the same privilege. But to draw on the country’s resources for the 
benefit of another community is an action more likely to excite criticism 
and discontent. 
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In fact, even under an authoritarian ruler, the beneficiaries of the govern- 
mental trust cannot be altogether excluded from the interpretation of the 
terms of the trust. Democracy recognizes this. Representative government 
confers a share of the responsibilities of the trustee upon every citizen in his 
capacity as a voter. Acquiescence is replaced by active consent. Consent, it is 
true, is so indirect as to be little more than a legal fiction. Nevertheless, the 
power of criticism in the first instance by representatives, and ultimately by 
the voters themselves, is a living reality. An autocrat proceeds cautiously for 
fear of causing hidden discontent and murmurings; a democratically con- 
stituted Government, having faced the ordeal of open criticism, treads firmer 
ground. In either case the action of the Government is the action of the 
community; the trustees in some degree shift their responsibilities on to the 
beneficiaries. But this is much more definitely so in the case of a democracy, 
and thereby the whole matter is put in a different light. A democracy can take 
a responsible decision, shaking off the old conception of exclusive concern 
with national interests. Every citizen, so far as he chooses to make his little 
share in political responsibility a reality, can take upon himself the obligations 
of a co-trustee. It is the procedure of democracy that enables the American 
Congress and Administration to arrive at a firmly founded decision on aid 
to Europe. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


But help in surmounting post-war distresses and privations does not 
exhaust the subject. The nationalism which is the bane of international re- 
lations in the twentieth century is a manifestation of the international anarchy. 
From nationalism is derived the narrow and exclusive version of the terms of 
the governmental trust. It is above all because every nation is a potential 
enemy of every other, that each insists that its own exclusive interests be the 
avowed aim of its trustees. 

We are hoping to supersede the international anarchy by some more en- 
lightened international order. The United Nations organization was conceived 
as a military alliance, not against any prospective enemy, but against any 
hypothetical recalcitrant who might threaten the peace. Peace lovers will 
never be satisfied till that hope is realized. 

Were it once realized, the relations of the participating nations would 
cease to be determined by a balance of power. A single organized force would 
support a single paramount authority in which all Governments would par- 
ticipate. There would be one governmental trust for all mankind. 

The problems of a confederation or of a colonial Power would then arise 
for the United Nations as a whole. How would the one trust be interpreted in 
the multiplicity of its applications? 

A general levelling up of the standard of living in poor, and possibly 
primitive, countries by drawing on the resources of their wealthier partners 
can be set aside as entirely fanciful. The differences of standard are much 
too deep rooted to be removed by doles. 
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A nation is defined territorially; the jurisdiction of the Government is 
determined by its frontiers. Upon the natural resources great or small it is 
for the inhabitants to make what they can of them. The resources may remain 
largely undeveloped, a mere potentiality, or they may be developed by foreign 
enterprise, which draws away a great part of the yield by way of profit. And 
on the other hand a country may possess external resources, not only rights 
and possessions held abroad, but external mercantile, financial and industrial 
activities, yielding big current revenue. 

The natural resources of a community are usually a matter of good or 
bad luck. The migrant peoples by which lands originally come to be occupied 
have no means of foreseeing what resources their remote descendants will find. 
But the development of natural resources and still more of outside oppor- 
tunities of enterprise is within human power. 

If a nation fails to find and to take opportunities, internal or external, 
to raise its standard, does not the blame rest on the people? That is too simple 
a verdict. Profit-making enterprise is a mighty lever, but it needs a fulcrum. 
A community which is so ill situated that it never emerges above the primitive 
standards of subsistence agriculture, does not get started in the race at all. 
The problem of raising the standard of a community in that predicament, 
which has long been familiar to the great colonial Powers, is now in course 
of being widened. There being little prospect of development reverting to 
the haphazard of nineteenth century let-do, the responsibility for disposing 
of surplus capital resources is likely to become increasingly a matter of 
Governmental policy. If the Governments of the wealthy nations are to decide 
how these resources can best be employed, they must accept the obligations of 
trustees for all mankind. 

No easy task! Who can foresee the ultimate outcome of the best laid 
plans for applying capital resources? Measures of development and industrial- 
ization require not only material capital and technical training, but new habits 
and a new discipline. Improvements in productivity, health, sanitation, and 
nutrition may all end in nothing better than a multiplication of numbers and 
an intensified problem of overpopulation. 

Providence, it may be said, helps those who help themselves. But only 
an arid nineteenth-century providence would so limit its help. And the inter- 
national Governmental organ of the future may find great difficulty in setting 
just bounds to its benevolence. 











SOVIET IDEOLOGY AND PROPAGANDA 


GEORGE H. BOLSOVER 


I 


Many people in Britain seem to have found something strange and in- 
explicable about Soviet policy since the end of the war. In foreign affairs 
they have been increasingly bewildered by developments such as the endless 
Soviet attacks on British policy in nearly every part of the world from Greece 
to Indonesia, the unexpected and persistent vetoes in the United Nations 
Security Council, the Soviet Government’s blunt determination to wreck the 
Marshall offer, and the swelling tirades against the present foreign policy of 
the United States. In Soviet domestic affairs they have been puzzled by the 
attacks on writers like Zoschenko and Akhmatova, by the uncompromising 
assertion that Soviet literature and the arts exist to serve political ends and 
must spurn the Western notion of “art for art’s sake,” by the warnings against 
uncritical enthusiasm for foreign achievements, and by the revelation of 
financial and other abuses in Soviet industry and collective farms. All these 
developments, and others like them, have followed so swiftly and apparently 
unexpectedly on the war-time collaboration of the “Big Three,” with its 
encouraging promise of mutual understanding and toleration, deepening 
friendship, and fruitful interaction by different political and social systems, 
that many people are already allowing their hopes of a brighter future to 
slump into bewilderment and uneasiness, and sometimes into offended irri- 
tation at a process for which they feel they can see no good reason and which 
they are all too prone to attribute to the “over suspicious” and “enigmatic” 
policy of the Soviet Union. 

Much of this bewilderment and irritation is probably due to the failure 
of a practical-minded people with a distrust of theory to realize that as Com- 
munist Party leaders in a one-party State Soviet statesmen approach policy 
from a fundamentally ideological standpoint. In the final section of the Short 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union summing up the main 
lessons to be drawn from the Party’s history and achievements, Stalin himself 
tells us that a party of the working class cannot play the role of leader “unless 
it has mastered Marxist-Leninist theory.” “The power of the Marxist- 
Leninist theory,” he insists, “lies in the fact that it enables the party to 
find the right orientation in any situation, to understand the inner connection 
of current events, to foresee their course, and to perceive not only how and 
in what direction they are developing in the present but how and in what 
direction they are bound to develop in the future. Only a party which has 
mastered the Marxist-Leninist theory can confidently advance and lead the 
working class forward.”? At the same time Stalin warns that Marxism- 


1(London, Cobbett, 1943), p. 325. 
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Leninism is not to be regarded as a collection of fixed and unchanging dogma 
providing easy and ready-made conclusions appropriate to every situation. 
On the contrary, it is a living and developing theory capable of absorbing 
new propositions and discarding antiquated ones as its disciples apply its 
method and essence to new and changing processes and problems. “Marxist- 
Leninist theory,” Stalin says, recalling a phrase of Lenin often quoted in 
articles on ideology in the Soviet Press, “is not a dogma but a guide to 
action.”* Statements and claims like this should be sufficient to indicate that 
Soviet policy is by no means as arbitrary, irrational, and enigmatic as is 
sometimes supposed. The truth is that it is based to a large extent on an 
ideological analysis of events and, whether we agree with it or not, we can 
never hope to understand it unless we have some conception of the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology which underlies it. 


II 


The essence of Marxism-Leninism is dialectical and historical materialism, 
the basic principle of which Stalin himself has summarized with his usual 
clarity in section 2 of Chapter 4 of the Short History of the Commumist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Stalin maintains that dialectical materialism is dia- 
lectical in its method of studying and comprehending natural phenomena 
and materialist in its conception and interpretation of them. Historical 
materialism is the application of the principles of dialectical materialism to 
a study of society and its history. Emphasizing that dialectics is the antithesis 
of metaphysics, Stalin points out that it has four main characteristics. First, 
it regards nature as an integral whole and natural phenomena as connected 
with and determined by each other. It holds therefore that none of these 
phenomena can be understood and explained in isolation but only in con- 
nection with other phenomena which condition them. Secondly, it regards 
nature as in a state of continuous movement, change and development with 
something always arising and growing and something always disintegrating 
and dying away. This means that it considers natural phenomena from the 
standpoint not only of their interconnection and interdependence but also of 
their development, their coming into being, decline and disappearance. Thirdly, 
it regards the process of development not as a simple process of growth but 
as a process in which imperceptible quantitative changes accumulate and 
bring about qualitative changes, transitions from one state to another, rapidly 
and abruptly by means of junips or leaps. Fourthly, it holds that all natural 
phenomena possess internal contradictions and that it is a struggle between 
these contradictions which forms the content of the process of development, 
of the transformation of quantitative into qualitative changes. Similarly, when 
discussing the materialism of dialectical materialism, Stalin emphasizes that 
it is the antithesis of idealism and brings out three main characteristics. First, 
materialism denies that the world is the embodiment of “an absolute idea” 


Short History of the Communist Party, p. 326. 
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or a “universal spirit” and regards it instead as material by its very nature, 
as made up of different forms of matter in motion, and as changing in accord- 
ance with the laws of the movement and development of matter. Secondly, it 
holds that matter is not something which exists only in the human mind, but 
is an objective reality outside and independent of the mind, that matter is 
a source of sensations, ideas, mind, and is therefore primary, and that mind 
is a reflection of matter, and is therefore secondary and derivative. Thirdly, 
it maintains that matter and its laws are completely discoverable and compre- 
hensible and that our knowledge of them, when tested by experiment and 
practice, has the validity of objective truth. 

If historical materialism is the application of these dialectical materialist 
principles to the study of society and its history, certain important conclusions 
follow. It is clear, for example, that if all natural phenomena find themselves 
in a state of constant change and are interconnected and interdependent, 
social systems cannot be immutable or eternal and must all be examined from 
the standpoint not of “eternal justice,” or some other abstract concept, but 
of the conditions which produce them and with which they are connected. 
It is also clear according to Stalin that, if development in the natural world 
proceeds by sudden and abrupt jumps from slow quantitative changes to a 
qualitative change and through a struggle between internal contradictions and 
opposites, revolutions and a struggle between classes will be natural and 
inevitable features of social development. Similarly, if the natural world 
conforms to laws of development which are discoverable and have the value 
of objective truth, and if matter is primary and the source of ideas and 
sensations, it follows that social development will also conform to laws which 
can be worked out and made use of, and that the material life of society will 
be primary and the source of the spiritual, intellectual and political life of 
mankind. But although the material life of society is thus held to be the 
origin of social and political ideas and theories, it is not denied that these 
ideas and theories can themselves influence social development. 

Historical materialism maintains that, in the final analysis, the determining 
factor of any social system is the mode of production of material values, 
which it defines as comprising the instruments of production, the people who 
use them, and the mutual relations of these people within production. It 
holds that one of the important features of production is that it is always 
changing and developing, and that as it changes and develops it inevitably 
produces changes in the social system and in the political and intellectual 
superstructure built on it. A second important feature of production is that 
the changes in it always begin with changes and developments in the instru- 
ments of production, which bring with them comparable changes in the pro- 
duction relations between human beings. Historical materialism, for example, 
distinguishes five main types of production relations resulting from changes 
and developments in the productive forces of society. These are primitive 
communal, slave, feudal, capitalist and socialist. A third important feature 
of production is that the rise of new productive forces and production relations 
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begins within the old system and is spontaneous and independent of the 
conscious will of human beings, who inherit existing productive forces and 
modify and improve existing instruments of production without understand- 
ing or considering the social results to which these improvements and modifi- 
cations will lead. But this does not mean that the transition from old to new 
production relations takes place smoothly without conflict and upheavals. On 
the contrary, after it has started spontaneously and independently, it is usually 
completed through the revolutionary overthrow of old production relations 
and the establishment of new production relations by the conscious act of 
new classes being brought into existence by the changes already in progress. 
Belief in dialectical and historical materialism does not lead the Bolshevik 
Party to recommend that inevitable social changes should be left to come of 
themselves. On the contrary, its leaders argue that mankind can discover the 
laws of social change and apply them to accelerate and complete changes 
which are already in progress and are leading to the formation of a new type 
of society.'"What is necessary is to uncover and sharpen the inherent contra- 
dictions and opposites which strive for mastery and constitute the content 
of the process of social development, to distinguish between the rising and 
declining forces in society, and to give every possible support to the rising 
social forces in their struggle to overcome and destroy the declining and 
decaying forces. This support includes attempts to make mankind more aware 
of the struggle taking place in society, and to mobilize and organize those 
who become aware for action which will assist and accelerate the outcome of 
the struggle. “In order to influence the conditions of the material life of 
society,” Stalin says, “and to accelerate their development and their improve- 
ment, the Party . . . must rely upon such a social theory . . . as correctly 
reflects the needs of development of the material life of society and which 
is ... capable of setting in motion broad masses of the people and mobilizing 
them and organizing them into a great army . . . prepared to smash the 
reactionary forces and to clear the way for the advanced forces of society.”” 


III 


It is obvious to anyone who examines the writings and statements of 
Soviet leaders like Lenin and Stalin that their general views and policies 
have been in close accord with these principles of dialectical and historical 
materialism. They regard capitalist forces as the decaying and disintegrating 
forces of modern society and socialist forces as the rising forces to be speeded 
to victory. Similarly they look on the classes which have grown up under 
capitalism as one of the main repositories of the contradictions and opposites 
which are striving for mastery, and on the class struggle as the content of the 
process of social development. Like Marx, they hold that as capitalism 
develops, the process of production acquires a social character while the means 
of production remain private property. This leads to an irreconcilable contra- 
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diction between the state of the productive forces of society and capitalist 
production relations, which means, in Stalin’s own words, “that capitalism 
is pregnant with revolution, whose mission it is to replace existing capitalist 
ownership of the means of production by socialist ownership.”* Lenin and 
Stalin have always shown themselves bitter opponents of socialists and trade 
unionists who believe in achieving socialism through the “inevitability of 
gradualness.” As exponents of the theory that development takes place 
through a struggle of internal contradictions and proceeds by abrupt leaps 
from slow quantitative changes to qualitative changes, they maintain that the 
internal contradictions of capitalism must be uncovered and exposed, that 
the class struggle must be sharpened and carried to its conclusion, and that 
revolutions are natural and inevitable. This leads them to attack non- 
revolutionary socialists and trade unionists whom they accuse of helping 
capitalism to prolong its existence by advocating a policy which has the effect 
of softening capitalist contradictions and the struggle between classes. “In 
order not to err in policy,” Stalin insists, “one must be a revolutionary not’ 
a reformist.”? 

Lenin added to Marxism the important theory that capitalism reaches its 
highest and decaying stage in imperialism when it is inevitably compelled to 
try to mitigate its contradictions by extending its domination over sources of 
raw material and over the less advanced and developed areas of the world. 
This ultimately produces a struggle of the colonial peoples against the ex- 
ploiting foreign capitalists, which proceeds side by side with an intensified 
struggle by the working masses in individual countries against their own 
domestic capitalist classes. It also leads to increasing rivalry and periodic 
wars between capitalist Powers for markets and sources of raw material. 
Lenin was convinced that capitalist Powers would be unable to meet the 
natural changes in the balance of economic power between them by an agreed, 
ordered and peaceful redistribution of markets and sources of raw materials. 
Stalin repeated this view as recently as February 1946 in his pre-election 
address to the Soviet nation, and thus implied that he regards further wars 
as an inevitable consequence of the continuance of the capitalist system. Lenin 
and Stalin also added to Marxism by introducing and applying the theory that 
socialism can be built in one country. Stalin has even gone a stage further 
by saying that socialism in one country can be transformed into communism 
in that country, and under his leadership the Soviet Union is at present said 
to be in the period of transition from socialism to communism. At the same 
time Lenin put forward the view that the co-existence of the Soviet Union 
and imperialist States is unthinkable for a prolonged period, that one or the 
other must prevail, and that the definitive victory of socialism in the sense of 
a complete guarantee of the non-restoration of bourgeois concepts is only 
possible on an international scale. Stalin reaffirmed this view as recently as 
February 1938 and also recalled Lenin’s statement that before the issue of 
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capitalist or socialist supremacy can be decided a series of “terrible collisions” 
between the bourgeois States and the Soviet Union is inevitable. As in 1926 
he added that support of the Soviet revolution by the workers of all countries 
and more particularly the victory of these workers in at least some countries 
is the necessary condition for the first socialist country to be completely 
guaranteed against intervention and restoration and for the definitive victory 
of socialism. On the other hand the latest statements of Soviet leaders 
asserting that Soviet foreign policy proceeds from the “fact” of the co- 
existence of the capitalist and socialist systems for a long period can be 
interpreted as a partial departure from some of Lenin’s and Stalin’s earlier 
pronouncements. 

The overthrow of capitalism and the development of Soviet Socialism 
in Russia, which made the communist leaders rulers of a State as well as 
leaders of a party, inevitably brought them face to face with constructive 
tasks of immense magnitude and caused them to adopt policies which at 
times seemed to mark a departure from some of the principles of dialectical 
and historical materialism. For example, in domestic affairs the New Eco- 
nomic Policy of the early nineteen-twenties seemed to constitute support for 
capitalist rather than socialist forces, while in external affairs the “Popular 
Front” policy of the middle nineteen-thirties appeared to mean an abandon- 
ment of the view that non-revolutionary socialist and trade union leaders were 
hirelings of capitalism to be fought to the death. But in retrospect it is clear 
that the New Economic Policy was only a tactical retreat to prepare the 
way for a major strategic socialist success on the economic front, and that 
the “Popular Front” policy was dictated primarily by the need for meeting 
the growing Nazi and Japanese threat to the Soviet Union, and did not mean 
the end either of communist hostility to the non-revolutionary socialist and 
trade union leaders or of communist attempts to undermine their position 
and influence. As Kalinin reminded us in an article in Bolshevik in January 
1946, Lenin himself had long ago recognized that in certain circumstances 
and under definite conditions it was expedient to join forces and find practical 
compromises with “progressive elements” of differing views, though “natural- 
ly without suspending the ideological-political struggle against them.” 

A review of Soviet long-term policy from the standpoint of harmony 
between theory and practice appears to warrant at least two general con- 
clusions. The first conclusion is that in spite of the twists and turns of their 
short-term domestic policy Stalin and his colleagues have consistently tried 
to continue and complete the work of the October Revolution of 1917, as they 
conceived it, by developing in the Soviet Union a system of Soviet Socialism 
which they now hope to expand and widen into Soviet Communism. This 
has involved them not only in sweeping economic changes, such as rapid 
industrialization and the collectivization of agriculture with all their attend- 
ant consequences, but also in an unremitting propaganda campaign designed 
on the one hand to assist the developing economic and social revolution, by 
making the Soviet people more ideologically aware of what was happening, 
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and on the other to bring their general ideas and habits into closer con- 
formity with the new economic and social system under which they were 
beginning to live. This propaganda campaign has passed through various 
phases. But since the early nineteen-thirties it has become increasingly com- 
prehensive, purposeful, patriotic, and directed towards promoting internal 
consolidation. The second conclusion is that in foreign affairs Stalin and his 
colleagues have always been afraid that, as long as the Soviet Union was 
economically weak, the capitalist States might band together to attack her, 
and this has led them to regard it as their duty, not so much to use Soviet 
power to further the rising forces of socialism in the outside world, as to try 
to make use of these forces in the cause of Soviet security and defence. This 
fear of the capitalist world has also prompted a vigorous propaganda cam- 
paign calculated on the one hand to expose the expected capitalist hostility 
and machinations and put them in their proper ideological setting, and on 
the other hand to show that the Soviet Union enjoyed the sympathy and 
support of progressive forces everywhere. 


IV 


In keeping with their belief that although intellectual and cultural activity 
arises out of the social system it can and must be used to influence social 
development, the Soviet leaders have created a vast propaganda machine to 
spread their ideas and theories both at home and abroad. There is no Soviet 
Ministry of Propaganda. But the Communist Party has a widely ramified 
network of propaganda bodies ranging from the administration of propaganda 
and agitation of its Central Committee through provincial and district depart- 
ments of propaganda and agitation to individual propagandists and agitators in 
primary party organizations. Their function is to explain and interpret Soviet 
and party policy to the general public and particularly to ordinary party mem- 
bers who are called on to serve as a leaven among the non-party masses. Mainly 
through them and the party groups which are expected to act as the leading 
force in all State and public institutions, organizations and bodies, the Soviet 
leaders are able to ensure that the press and wireless and all other visual 
and oral means of spreading the written and spoken word will be preaching 
the same views about the same things from Brest Litovsk to Vladivostok and 
from Murmansk to Alma-Ata. The Chief Administration for Literary and 
Publishing Affairs and the use of a single Soviet news agency to collect and 
distribute news, particularly foreign news, provide further powerful aids 
to uniformity. 

The Communist Party also has an elaborate system of party schools and 
courses giving instruction in Marxism-Leninism. Marxism-Leninism is even 
made a compulsory subject for study and examination in all Soviet uni- 
versities and higher education institutions. The output of party and political 
literature is on an unbelievable scale. For example, in spite of the war and 
although not published until 1938, The Short History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has already been issued in thirty-one million copies 
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in every conceivable language. Writers, scholars and all other members of 
the Soviet intelligentsia are expected to use their talents and energies not 
only to pursue their own particular specialities but to pursue them in a 
way which will conform to and promote Marxist-Leninist ideas and help the 
Soviet leaders to make the Soviet people more ideologically aware of and 
therefore more intent on fulfilling the tasks set before them. “In Soviet 
society,” we are told in Bolshevik, No. 21, November 1946, “science and the 
arts collaborate with the policy of the Party and State and under the guidance 


of this policy . . . serve . . . the cause of building communism . . . only if 
guided by this policy can literature, the arts, science and philosophy fully 
achieve their real purpose, . . . and play an active role in the creation of new 


forms of life.’ As the Central Committee of the Communist Party made 
brutally clear in August and September 1946 in its decrees on literature, 
drama and the cinema, etc., all forms of intellectual activity in the Soviet 
Union must serve political ends and there can be no art or science for its 
own sake or for the sake of beauty and truth. 

Soviet propaganda to the outside world is naturally on a somewhat less 
massive scale than propaganda at home. But it pours out in a broad and 
steady stream through the press, the wireless, the Soviet news agency and 
various less obvious channels, giving maximum currency to Soviet views 
and theories and inspiring maximum criticism of everything and everybody 
thought to stand in their way. Some of it is crude and unskilfully angled, 
particularly for more sophisticated audiences. But those responsible for it 
probably feel that the masses to whom it is mainly directed will prefer blunt- 
ness to subtlety. 

During the early years of the war Soviet propaganda was carefully co- 
ordinated with and subordinated to the needs of the fronts and seemed to 
acquire a much less ideological flavour. This encouraged some foreign 
observers who confused tactics with strategy to believe that the Soviet 
revolution had already passed its climax and that the post-war period would 
see the capitalist and Soviet systems co-operating more and more closely 
and influencing each other more and more profoundly until the worst features 
of both had disappeared and each had grown very like the other. But since 
the end of the war Soviet leaders have been making it increasingly clear that 
they still base their policy on a strictly Marxist-Leninist analysis of world 
development and have been giving their propaganda a more and more strid- 
ently ideological tone. Their view of the general world situation is simple 
and follows logically from dialectical and historical materialist principles. They 
continue to think in terms of a struggle for mastery between what they regard 
as the rising forces of socialism and the declining and decaying forces of 
capitalism. They hold that the war has strengthened the forces of socialism 
partly by demonstrating the strength and stability of Soviet Socialism, partly 
by increasing the influence of Communist Parties, particularly in the States 
of Eastern Europe, and partly by encouraging the struggle of colonial peoples 
for freedom and independence. Similarly, it has weakened the forces of 
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capitalism by leading to the defeat and overthrow of Nazi Germany, fascist 
Italy and imperialist Japan. But capitalism continues on a wide scale and 
remains powerful, and the Soviet leaders believe that the laws of its develop- 
ment will lead it to resist the rising forces of socialism, and try to overcome 
its inherent contradictions by circumscribing the working classes politically, 
intensifying imperialism, and opposing the Soviet Union as the home and 
bulwark of socialism. In their view this calls for action by the anti-capitalist 
and anti-imperialist forces both on an international and national scale and 
for unremitting efforts to uncover and sharpen the struggle for mastery and 
to make people aware of it. The result is that they bitterly oppose non- 
revolutionary socialists and trade unionists who refuse to act on the theory 
of the class war and continue to believe in the policy of slow and gradual 
transition from capitalism to socialism. 

One of the major themes of present Soviet propaganda has been the 
immense political, economic and cultural superiority of Soviet Socialism over 
Western bourgeois Capitalism and the need for carrying the October Revo- 
lution to completion by pressing on with the transformation of Soviet Social- 
ism into Soviet Communism. This has led, on the one hand, to increasing 
stress on Soviet patriotism and to mounting attacks on imitation or praise 
of the West and, on the other hand, to efforts to root out what are described 
as “capitalist survivals in people’s minds” and nationalist ideas of the tradi- 
tional kind, both of which are said to be retarding the movement of the 
Soviet Union towards communism. These “capitalist survivals” include trying 
to take from the community more than is given to it, laziness, lack of dis- 
cipline at work, lack of concern for socialist property, selfishness, self-in- 
dulgence, and nationalist ideas which might serve to disunite the Soviet 
peoples. The stress on Soviet patriotism has also been accompanied by 
frequent assertions that the Soviet Union is the leader of the progressive 
forces of humanity and enjcys tremendous prestige and support among 
ordinary folk everywhere and, conversely, that any opponent or critic of 
Soviet policy is a reactionary opposed to progress. 

A second major theme of present Soviet propaganda has been praise 
and support for the new régimes which are developing in the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Their “people’s front” Governments, based largely on a 
communist-socialist bloc, are regarded as Governments of a new type and, 
as such, more truly democratic than Western bourgeois Governments. In 
Soviet eyes they give the clearest proof of their democratic and progressive 
character by nationalizing industry, breaking up big estates and sharing them 
among the peasantry, weakening and wherever possible destroying opposition 
parties, pursuing a pro-Soviet policy, and resisting what are considered to 
be imperialist penetration and control by capitalist countries like the United 
States. This campaign of support for the new régimes in Eastern Europe is 
closely linked with the All-Slav movement, which has no real basis in 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, though it has now come to be an important aspect 
of Soviet propaganda. 
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A third major theme of present Soviet propaganda has been the intensi- 
fication of capitalist imperialism with its internal strains and its fierce 
hostility to the Soviet Union and the consequent need for “peace-loving” folk 
everywhere to support the “peace-policy” of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
leaders regard events in Indonesia and Indo-China as proof that the imperial 
and colonial Powers have no intention of relaxing their grip on their subject 
peoples. They even interpret British policy in India and Burma, not as an 
abandonment of empire, but as clever and sinister manoeuvring designed to 
bolster up the imperial connection, They also believe that within the 
capitalist world the United States is the rising Power and Britain and her 
empire a declining Power, and that the United States will find herself becom- 
ing increasingly imperialist and driven to look for overseas markets and 
sources of raw materials partly at Britain’s expense. They feel that she is 
already facing a serious crisis of over-production and is striving to meet it 
in advance by expedients like the Marshall Plan, which they regard as a 
scheme not so much for trying to make Europe economically healthy again 
as for turning her into a field for American exports and economic exploitation. 
At the same time they retain their old fear that in spite of its internal rival- 
ries and crises the capitalist world may try to find a temporary solution of 
its internal contradictions by joining forces for an attack on the Soviet 
Union and the new régimes in Eastern Europe. They see the United States 
in possession of the atom bomb and American policy falling more and more 
under what they consider to be the dictation of the military and the monopo- 
lists and establishing its influence at sensitive strategic points like Greece 
and Turkey, where it supports régimes which the Soviet Government 
castigates as reactionary and hostile to itself. They also believe that the 
British Government is always ready to support American policy in blocking 
the Soviet Union and trying to undermine the new and pro-Soviet régimes 
in Eastern Europe, and they even suspect the existence of an Anglo-American 
military alliance partly based on an agreement over spheres of influence in 
various parts of the world. They similarly interpret the Marshall Plan as 
an attempt to build up a Western anti-Soviet bloc of nations with a resurrected 
Germany as the spearhead of an anti-Soviet policy. All this feeds their fear 
of a joint capitalist crusade against the Soviet Union, inspired and led by 
an increasingly imperialist United States. It was not for nothing that in 
May 1947 Generalissimo Stalin emphasized in his interview with Mr. Harold 
Stassen that the American and German economic systems were identical. 

A fourth major theme of present Soviet propaganda has been criticism of 
the leaders of the Western European Socialist Parties and the British Labour 
Party, whom the Soviet authorities accuse of acting as capitalist hirelings 
and traitors to the working classes. Soviet policy has aimed at co-operation 
and joint action between communists and socialists on both a national and 
international plane against reactionaries and all the forces of the Right. But 
socialist leaders like Blum, Attlee, Bevin, Morrison and Saragat have refused 
to agree to the reproduction of the East European pattern of development 
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in Western Europe and have preferred instead to hold the communists at 
arm’s length and to adhere to the traditional social-democratic policy of a 
slow gradual transition from capitalism to socialism. The inevitable result 
has been that Soviet propaganda has revived the old Bolshevist charge that 
the right-wing socialist leaders of the West are betraying socialism and help- 
ing the capitalists to maintain their position by mitigating the class struggle 
and splitting the forces of the Left. 

An examination of the main principles of the guiding ideology of Stalin 
and his colleagues cannot bring much comfort to those who may still hope 
for a swift and easy solution of present-day world problems. But it should 
at least contribute to a clearer realization of the ideas and motives which 
inspire the Soviet Government, help to dispel the view that Soviet policy is 
enigmatic and incomprehensible, and enable Soviet pronouncements about 
the possibility of co-operation between different economic and social systems 
to be fitted into their general ideological setting. It has sometimes been argued 
that Stalin and his colleagues no longer believe in the ideology which they 
preach and merely use it as an instrument for maintaining their power at 
home and extending their influence abroad. This is a tempting theory if only 
because it seems to reduce the fundamental problems which confront us to 
problems of power politics and suggests the possibility of solving them by 
various international “deals” among the Big Three or at least the Bigger 
Two. But Stalin at any rate has been speaking and writing in terms of 
dialectical and historical materialism for the past half century, and it would 
be incredible if his thinking had been cast in entirely different terms. This 
suggests that it would be mistaken and dangerous to assume that he no longer 
believes in dialectical and historical materialism, especially as Soviet policy, 
which makes nonsense if interpreted in terms of a merely cynical desire to 
retain power, becomes much more coherent and intelligible if interpreted in 
terms of Marxism-Leninism in its present form. 


Address at Chatham House, 
November 11, 1947. 























THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


VICTOR PURCELLE 


THE Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (known generally 
as ECAFE, pronounced Ee-caf-ay), which was established in March 1947 
by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, is, in the light 
of the publicity bestowed upon it, attracting world-wide attention to its 
deliberations and to its functions and aims. The object of this article will 
be in the first part to give its factual background, and in the second part 
to attempt an analysis of its potentialities and of the political and economic 
forces that are directing its activities and its policy. 

The genesis of ECAFE is to be traced to the resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council, June 21, 1946, establishing the Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. At its 55th 
Plenary Session on December 11, 1946, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations took note of the preliminary report of this Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission and recommended inter alia that in order to give effective aid to the 
countries devastated by war, the Economic and Social Council should at its 
next session give prompt and favourable consideration to the establishment 
of an Economic Commission for Europe and another for Asia and the 
Far East. 

Meanwhile the Sub-Commission had divided into two Working Groups— 
one for Europe and Africa and one for Asia and the Far East. That for 
Asia and the Far East was composed of representatives of Australia, Canada, 
China, France, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, the Philippine 
Republic, the U.S.S.R., the United States and the United Kingdom. 

After a preliminary meeting in London it was the intention that the 
Working Group should re-convene in Nanking, but since this was found 
impracticable for various reasons it assembled at Lake Success on February 
14, 1947, for its second session. Here it divided into two sub-groups, one to 
study and redraft the factual material on war devastation and the progress 
of reconstruction in various countries that the Secretariat had laid before it, 
and the other to produce a general analysis leading to specific recommend- 
ations. The reports of the two sub-groups were then brought together into 
the Report of the Working Group.” 

More than a thousand million people (said the Report), approximately 
half the population of the globe, inhabit this region, and the physical devasta- 
tion and the disruption of the existing means of livelihood caused by the 

1This article represents the personal views of the author and in no way reflects the 


views of the United Nations or the United Nations’ Secretariat. 
2United Nations Document, E/307/Rev. 1 of March 4, 1947. 
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war fell upon communities which, for the most part, even before the war, 
lived at the margin of subsistence. The people had comparatively little of the 
physical or economic reserves possessed by more prosperous people from 
which to draw the strength to meet the stresses of severe or widespread 
destruction. But the economic reconstruction of these countries was, for 
many reasons, a matter of deep concern to the other nations of the world. 

After surveying the impact of war and the extent of recovery in these 
countries, the Report proceeded to its analysis of reconstruction problems 
under a number of heads and considered methods of organizing inter- 
national aid. Its main recommendation, however, was that the Economic 
and Social Council should establish, under Article 68 of the Charter, an 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, and it suggested what 
the functions of such a Commission should be. 

Having considered the resolution of the General Assembly at its 55th 
Plenary Session and the Report of the Working Group, the Economic and 
Social Council on March 28, 1947, established an Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (at the same time that it established a similar Com- 
mission for Europe) with terms of reference which included the following 
functions : 


(a) to initiate and participate in measures for facilitating concerted action 
for the economic reconstruction of Asia and the Far East, for raising 
the level of economic activity in Asia and the Far East, and for main- 
taining and strengthening the economic relations of these areas both 
among themselves and with other countries of the world. 

(b) to make or sponsor such investigations and studies of economic and 
technological problems and developments within territories of Asia 
and the Far East as the Commission deems appropriate. 

(c) to undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation and dissemination 


of such economic, technological and statistical information as the 
Commission deems appropriate.* 


The geographical scope of the Commission was to include, in the first 
instance, British North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, China, 
India, the Indo-chinese Federation, Hong Kong, the Malayan Union and 
Singapore, the Netherlands Indies, the Philippine Republic and Siam. 

The Members of the Commission, in the first instance, were to be 
Australia, China, France, India, the Netherlands, the Philippine Republic, 
Siam, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. 

The First Session of ECAFE was held at Shanghai from June 16-25, 
1947. Mr. A. D. K. Owen, Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Economic 
Affairs, opened the session and the Commission was welcomed to China 
by Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and to Shanghai by 
the Mayor, Dr. K.C. Wu. Dr. T. F. Tsiang, delegate for China, was elected 


1The Commission, it will be observed, is to be advisory and it has no operational 
functions. 
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Chairman of the Commission, the Hon. Miguel Cuaderno, delegate of the 
Philippine Republic, was elected Vice-Chairman. 

The speeches of the delegates expressed the views of their Governments 
as to the proper functions of ECAFE, but the points of the debates especially 
deserving of note were as follows. First, the Soviet delegation (which had 
arrived in Shanghai only the day before the opening of the session) protested 
at the action of the other delegations in proposing a Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman before the Soviet delegation had had an opportunity to consider 
the matter. Another point was that the Soviet delegation wished to include 
a provision in the Rules of Procedure that resolutions on important matters 
should require a two-thirds majority to pass them. This proposal was lost. 
A third point was that the Soviet favoured the creation of Field Teams, 
composed of members of ECAFE, to carry out the investigations decided 
upon by the Commission. This course the Commission thought premature 
and decided that the investigations in the first place should be entrusted to 
the Secretariat. 

Towards the end of the session, the Commission, after considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to subjects and methods of work,? adopted a compromise 
resolution to complete the study contained in the Working Group Report 
and to analyse in the light of all the information available the short-term 
requirements of the area in respect of food; seed; fertilizers; textiles; raw 
materials ; industrial, agricultural, mining and transport equipment; and coal 
and other fuel, to ascertain the extent to which these requirements could be 
met from domestic sources (e.g., by expansion of agricultural and industrial 
production, improvement of internal transport facilities, distribution methods, 
etc.) from within the region, or from all other sources. Further, the Com- 
mission resolved that steps be taken to suggest the measures to facilitate the 
training in the economic field of administrative and technical personnel of 
the countries concerned, and the obtaining of competent technicians from 
outside by countries in need of them. 

A Committee of the Whole, appointed by the Commission at the request 
of the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), met at Lake Success from 
July 10-17, 1947, to consider the membership of the Commission, including 
associate membership, the geographical scope of the Commission, and any 
other change in the terms of reference that might be found desirable. 

The Committee rejected a Soviet proposal that membership of the Com- 
mission should comprise all member countries of the United Nations in Asia 
and the Far East excepting only Turkey, since that country was already a 
member of the Economic Commission for Europe. 

Regarding associate membership, four proposals were put forward by the 

1“This,” said Mr. Stetsenko, the Soviet representative, looked like “a tendency 
towards a conspiracy against the Soviet Union.” 

2India, for example, insisted that ECAFE plans should be on the broadest basis and 
that there should be no niggling at the problems of Asia and the Far East. The United 
States and the United Kingdom, on the other hand, while accepting this in principle, felt 


that the Commission should apply itself to begin with to limited objectives within its 
present resources. 
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United Kingdom, India, the U.S.S.R. and the Philippine Republic which 
differed widely from one another. Some members (notably the U.S.S.R.) 
favoured that the initiative be taken by the country or territory desiring 
associate membership, while others (notably the United Kingdom) maintained 
that such applications must be presented to the Commission by the member 
responsible for the international relations of such territory, part or group 
of territories. The latter opinion prevailed and the role of the metropolitan 
Power was maintained. 

Associate members were to have all the privileges of membership short of 
the right to vote in Commission meetings, and their representatives should 
be eligible to hold office and to vote in any subordinate bodies (i.e., com- 
mittees, etc.) and finally should have the right to vote when the Commission 
was sitting as a Committee of the Whole. 

No alteration to the geographical scope of ECAFE was proposed by the 
Committee of the Whole, but some amendments were recommended regarding 
consultations with the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan 
(SCAP) and with the control authorities in Korea. These proposals received 
the approval of ECOSOC at its Fifth Session on August 5, 1947. 

The Soviet delegation, however, brought up the matter of associate mem- 
bership in the Second Committee of the United Nations on October 10, 1947, 
but its proposal to permit colonial areas to participate in ECAFE without 
the intervention of their metropolitan countries was defeated by 19 votes to 
13 on October 17, 1947. 

The invitation of the Philippine Republic to the Commission to hold its 
next session in that country having been unanimously accepted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the Second Session accordingly opened at Baguio on 
November 24, 1947. President Roxas on behalf of the Government and 
people of the Philippines addressed the Commission and conveyed warm 
greetings. Dr. Lokanathan, the Executive Secretary of ECAFE, then reviewed 
the work of the Secretariat since the first session in completing the country 
studies and analysing the short-term requirements of the various ECAFE 
countries and in surveying the problem of technical training. He referred to 
the questionnaires that had been issued to Governments and to the Secretariat 
studies based on these answers that had been received in time to be utilized, 
and to the visits of senior Secretariat officers to various countries to facilitate 
the task of furnishing the information and to their cordial reception by the 
Governments concerned. Included among the documents circulated to mem- 
bers, he said, were “Functions and Methods of ECAFE,” “Survey of Recon- 
struction Problems and Needs” (with country studies issued as annexes), 
“Training of Technical Personnel in the Economic Field and the Use of 
Expert Assistance by Governments,” and “Organizational Arrangements 
necessary to give effect to the substantive work of the Commission through 
field teams and Committees.” 

Most of the first week of the second session was taken up with debates 
related to the credentials of the Siamese delegates, the admission of New 
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Zealand as a full member of ECAFE, and the admission of the Netherlands 
Indies and the Republic of Indonesia as associate members. 

The admission to associate membership was a development of some con- 
stitutional importance. Although the associate members have not the right to 
vote in plenary meetings, they have the right to do so in any subordinate 
bodies of the Commission, and since most of the substantive work of the 
Commission is done in committee, the practical effect is greatly to broaden 
the basis of representation of the Asiatic countries. Furthermore the associate 
members have full right of participation in the debates both in plenary ses- 
sion and in committee, and of this right the representatives of countries 
admitted as associate members at the second session fully availed themselves.* 

On November 25, Pakistan, which had automatically become a member 
of ECAFE on becoming a member of the United Nations, was welcomed to 
the Commission. A resolution to admit New Zealand as a full member was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. The meeting then considered the admission of 
associate members. Burma was proposed as an associate member by the 
United Kingdom, seconded by India, and was admitted by 9 votes to nil, the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining. Ceylon, Hong Kong, the Malayan Union and Singapore, 
North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak were also admitted as associate members 
on the proposal of the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. again abstaining. On 
November 26, Cambodia was admitted as an associate member on the pro- 
posal of France by 8 votes to none, with two abstentions (U.S.S.R. and 
Pakistan) ; the Laos was similarly admitted by 9 votes to none, with one 
abstention (U.S.S.R.). 

A long debate then ensued as to the credentials of the Siamese delegates, 
Siam having undergone a change of government other than by the ordinary 
constitutional means since the first session. There was at first a deadlock, 
but eventualiy on November 27, at 12.30 p.m. a resolution that “the Siamese 
delegation be admitted with full rights of membership, it being maintained 
that the admission does not imply any step towards diplomatic recognition 
of the present Siamese Government by the Governments members of the 
Commission,” was passed by a vote of 8 for (Australia, China, India, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Philippines, United States, United Kingdom), one against 
(U.S.S.R.), and one abstention (France). The Siamese delegation, however, 


had by this time left for Siam in protest against the delay in accepting their 
credentials. 


At the afternoon meeting of November 27, the Netherlands proposed the 
Netherlands Indies, also known as Indonesia, for associate membership of 
ECAFE. Reference was then made by the U.S.S.R. representative to the 
application of the Indonesian Republic for membership already received by 
ECAFE which conflicted with the proposal of the Netherlands. After a long 


debate in which the main issue was whether or no the Republic of Indonesia 


1It is to be remarked that the representatives of the countries admitted as associate 
members were all natives of the countries, but in the case of the Malayan Union the 
alternate was a European. 
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was responsible for its foreign relations, the Commission on November 28, 
on the proposal of China, decided to postpone discussion of the matter until 
the next session of ECAFE.* 

The matter of the Indonesian Republic was again brought up on December 
1, by the Indian representative, Mr. Saksena, who suggested that delegates 
from the Indonesian Republic be permitted to sit in Committee and Com- 
mission meetings without the right to vote or speak. After renewed debate the 
proposal was lost by 4 in favour (India, U.S.S.R., Philippines and Pakistan) 
to 5 against (Netherlands, United Kingdom, United States, France and 
Australia), with China abstaining. 

During the course of the debate Dr. Shaforuddin Prawiranegara, a repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Indonesia, was allowed to address the Com- 
mission. He asked that the application of the Republic of Indonesia for asso- 
ciate membership of ECAFE be favourably considered. His republic, he said, 
was represented at the International Trade Organization at Havana. It had 
vast resources which would be useful for Asian economy. Postponement in 
admitting the Republic of Indonesia to associate membership would delay to 
some extent the work of reconstruction. 


For the first week of the session politics held the stage to the exclusion 
of all else and it was not till the second week that the Commission got down 
to its substantive work. Before proceeding to describe the nature of this work 
(which, after all, is the main business of the Commission) it will be 
illuminating to give the various political trends as they were indicated in the 
speeches or statements made to ECAFE. 


President Roxas’s speech at the opening of the Commission struck several 
clear, and one or two provocative, notes. He stressed the urgency of the prob- 
lems confronting the Commission in the light of the poverty and extremely 
low living standards which prevail among large portions of the population of 
Asia, and while he did not attempt to fix responsibility for these conditions 
which prevailed in varying degrees before the war, he remarked, “we cannot 
forget that for centuries we were never free to direct, much less to control 
the course of our lives.” The “colonial economy” must now be completely 
discarded. The agricultural economy of the region must be rapidly comple- 
mented by sound industrial development, and Asia must not be content merely 
to produce raw materials to fill the tables and supply the factories of others. 
It was to be regretted that the world’s attention should be focused only on the 
problems of Europe: the peoples of Asia had an equal claim to generosity. 
The population of this half of the world was closer to desperation and could 
be more easily attracted to ideologies which promised them radical improve- 
ment in their present plight. But the peoples of Asia and the Far East were 
not beggars waiting at the door of the wealthy Powers. If the nations able to 
help them should choose to forget them and leave them to starvation and 


1By which time the Security Council might have decided on the issue between the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic, including the latter’s responsibility or other- 
wise for its external relations. 
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misery, that was their privilege; “our peoples will accept that decision with 
dignity and pride.” A question was whether or not the generosity or altruism 
of the Great Powers had a “colour mark” on it. This world could not live at 
peace half-slave and half-free; nor could it live at peace when half the world 
had too much and the other half had less than was needed to maintain 
existence. 

The attitude of President Roxas’s speech towards the “wealthy Powers” 
(which could only mean the United States) was, therefore, one of somewhat 
aggressive exigence, tempered to some extent by the reference to the insidious 
ideologies of the Left. But the President was touching upon the matter nearest 
to the heart of several of the Asiatic member countries of ECAFE, namely, 
aid from the United States. There is a feeling among them that while under 
the provisions of the Marshall Aid an outright gift of 3,500 million dollars 
to Europe is contemplated, there is no sign or prospect at present of aid on 
anything approaching this scale being forthcoming for Asia and the Far East. 
Indeed, later in the session, the American representative, Mr. Monnett Davis, 
damped any expectations of large-scale financial aid from the United States 
that might have been entertained. To quote his words, “dependence on foreign 
aid over a protracted period may be definitely harmful through discouraging 
national initiative, trade and other prerequisites to a realization of a healthy 
independent economy. It will be in the interests of all to create as expeditiously 
as possible self-supporting economic conditions deriving from greatly aug- 
mented production and a revitalized and expanding foreign trade.” 

After President Roxas’s speech, the statement of Mr. Stetsenko, the 
U.S.S.R. representative to the Commission on December 1, 1947, offers some 
interesting points of comparison. He was critical of the Secretariat document 
on the functions and methods of ECAFE (which had been praised by the 
other delegations) since it “by-passed the problem and put the matter in a 
wrong light.” The document was unduly concerned with the solution of the 
temporary problem of food shortage and left:the problem of the industrial 
backwardness of these countries undecided. The metropolitan countries did 
nothing for their colonial territories, and since the termination of the war 
in Asia and the Far East these territories had received no help either from 
the metropolitan countries or the International Bank.’ The people of the 
Malayan Union seriously lacked rice because it was to the interest of the 
metropolitan Power to promote other crops. He criticized also the attitude 
of France and the Netherlands towards Vietnam and the Republic of 
Indonesia. 

The representative of the Malayan Union in reply to the criticism of the 
British policy in his country stated that a multi-crop agriculture was not 
necessarily conducive to the higher living standards of the masses in this 
region, and that in many cases such universalization of multi-crop agriculture 

1This is not strictly accurate. The United Kingdom, for example, has advanced to 
Burma more than £30,000,000 since the end of the war and there are other important 


measures of help that could be cited, including the provisions of the Colonial Development 
Fund. 
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might prove to be more harmful than beneficial. He pointed out that the 
standard of living of the Malayan Union farmers was the highest in the region 
before the war and this was the result of a single-crop culture (namely rub- 
ber). In answering the criticism of France, M. Maux, the French repre- 
sentative, referred incidentally to the methods of the Soviet in Manchuria 
during their short period of occupation. 

The statement of the Indian representative, Mr. Saksena, was character- 
ized by tolerance and breadth and a deprecation of purely destructive critic- 
ism. He said that there was a time when it was commonly believed that the 
prosperity of the West derived its inspiration and support from the poverty 
of the East, and that it was in the interest of the ruling Powers that this region 
should be kept permanently in a state of economic and political dependence, 
its people being assigned the role of hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
but the change in outlook visible today bordered on the revolutionary. As 
regards India, the outstanding fact of its economic life at the present time 
was the shortage of food. The prices that had to be paid for food imports 
meant that the resources of India were being drained to keep the population 
alive. Industrial production was also showing a tendency to fall, due prin- 
cipally to the inability to replace worn-out machinery. The Commission should 
realize that at the present stage of world affairs countries of Asia and the Far 
East must necessarily rely on the highly industrialized countries of the world 
not included in this region for the supply of capital goods, technical skill, and 
industrial equipment. Mr. Saksena gave his views as to how ECAFE should 
function, regretting that a weakness of the organization was that for the 
carrying out of its purposes it must rely on the goodwill and understanding 
of the Governments concerned." 

Statements were made also by most of the other representatives, but these 
dealt for the most part with the substantive work of the Commission and had 
little or no political tinge. 

While the intervention of the representative of the U.S.S.R. was the most 
persistent feature of both sessions, the contributions of other countries to the 
debate were of more practical significance if only for the reason that these 
countries carried a majority of the votes. This was particularly the case when 
the substantive work of the Commission was being debated. 

Most of the substantive work of the Commission was done in open com- 
mittee and was embodied in the resolutions adopted in plenary session. The 
following is a summary of the decisions. 

The Commission requested the Executive Secretary to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Directors-General of the Specialized Agencies to consider how 
best ECAFE can work with them on matters of common concern. 

Item 12 on the Agenda provided for consideration of working relations 
with the Allied Control Authorities in Japan and Korea: The U.S.S.R. wished 
to omit Korea since the establishment of a Korean Government was imminent. 
This amendment was not accepted and a resolution empowering the Executive 


1A reference to ECAFE’s lack of legislative or executive powers. 
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Secretary to consult with the Control Authorities in Japan and Korea was 
passed. Later the Soviet representative wished to add the Allied Council in 
Japan to the Control Authorities but this was not agreed to on the ground 
that the Council had a purely advisory function. 

An important matter discussed on December 3, 1947, was the relation 
of ECAFE with the Special Commissioner’s Office in South-East Asia. The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. considered that it was not necessary to enter 
into relations with this office since it was not an inter-governmental organ- 
ization within the meaning of ECAFE’s terms of reference. The representa- 
tive of Burma, however, warned that an abrupt interference by ECAFE with 
the work done by the Special Commissioner’s Office would result in untold 
hardship throughout the area with which his office was concerned. This view 
was the one accepted by the majority of members and the Secretariat paper 
defining the relations between ECAFE and the Special Commissioner’s 
Office was approved. 

A resolution of December 5, 1947, was that ECAFE should recommend 
immediately to the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) that a food 
programme with respect to Asiatic and Far Eastern territories for the re- 
mainder of the calendar year 1948 and for 1949 be formulated as early as 
practicable and that data should be requested on seven points. 


(1) The exact situation with respect to food and other essential require- 
ments and the volume of domestic production. 

(2) The degree to which any deficiency can be met by expansion of pro- 
duction and improved distribution within the region. 

(3) The exact position in relation to supplies of fertilizers, insecticides, 
fungicides, poisons and veterinary requirements; and to the supply 
and quantity of agricultural tools and implements; and the extent to 
which the position in respect of these can be improved. 

(4) Steps necessary to prevent hoarding and smuggling, thus ensuring 
more equitable consumption at reasonable prices. 

(5) Measures for the expansion of food and agricultural exports to create 
exchange for the purchase of essential requirements; it being under- 
stood of course that such exports should not impair the satisfying 
of basic food needs of the region. 

(6) The extent to which work animals may be conserved by the use for 
food of poultry and non-draft animals, and the possibility of improving 
the position in areas where a shortage of work animals exists, by 
import from other areas. 

(7) The extent to which monetary and other fiscal conditions affect the 
foregoing. 

1The Special Commissioner in South-East Asia was appointed by the United King- 

dom Government in 1946. The most urgent economic problem to which he had to address 
his attention was food supply. To begin with meetings convened by the Special Com- 
missioner were attended only by the representatives of British territories and the Allied 


Forces, but eventually other countries sent representatives and in 1947 fifteen countries 
were represented. 
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With a view to the effective implementation of the above the Executive 
Secretary was to consult with the Director-General of the FAO as to inter 
alia: 

(1) The early establishment of a working party to be selected from a 
panel of experts to visit the principal areas of food production and 
shortages in the region with a view to facilitating co-ordination of 
effective programming, etc. 

(2) The early establishment by FAO of a Regional Committee on Food 
and Agriculture in Asia and the Far East, on which ECAFE would 
be duly represented. 

(3) The arrangement of close working relations between the Secretariat of 
FAO and ECAFE, including the possible attachment of members of 
the staff of FAO to the Secretariat of ECAFE, pending the establish- 
ment of an FAO regional office in the Far East. 


It was further resolved that in co-operation with FAO, ECAFE should 
invite member and associate member countries within the region to -report 
on reconstruction plans and programmes in relation to food and agriculture, 
and that the Executive Secretary should be empowered, at his discretion, to 
call a conference of officials engaged in the task of reconstruction within the 
region, with a view to improving on methods by which the production of food 
and other agricultural products may be most rapidly increased. 

A further resolution was that ECAFE would support the establishment of 
a Regional Fisheries Council. Other resolutions adopted were: 


(a) for the mutual exchange of advice in advance of contemplated en- 
quiries and investigations between the ECAFE Secretariat and all 
organs of the United Nations and all Specialized Agencies. 

(b) to establish a Working Party of not more than four experts to 
prepare a report upon existing plans for promoting industrial de- 
velopment. 

(c) to request all the Governments concerned and the Control Author- 
ities in Japan and Korea to supply the Secretariat of ECAFE with 
all the statistical data published periodically by these Governments or 
by competent organizations. (The ECAFE Secretariat was to make 
the organizational arrangements to collate, analyse, and compare this 
data, to assist governments at their request in organization of their 
statistical bureaux, to study the work done by the World Congress 
of Statistics, and to disseminate resulting statistics and data as widely 
as possible to members of the Commission and organizations re- 
quiring them.) 


As regards economic documentation, the same resolution requested the 
Secretariat to prepare documents and reports on economic questions of 
interest to Asia and the Far East, to arrange for the exchange of publications 
with universities and research institutes, and to publish a comprehensive 
annual survey on economic conditions and problems of the countries within 
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the scope of ECAFE together with a report on the activities of the Com- 
mission. 

It was resolved to set up at once within the ECAFE Secretariat a working 
section to consider, plan, and develop ways and means for the early augmen- 
tation of trade between countries of Asia and the Far East and between them 
and other parts of the world. 

It was also resolved by ECAFE that an appeal should be made to the 
producing countries concerned and to FAO to consider measures jointly 
and severally for bringing down to a reasonable level the prices of cereals 
exported to ECAFE territories where such prices appear excessive. 

Further resolutions were to recommend to ECOSOC the establishment 
of a Bureau of Flood Control, and to invite the Executive Secretary to enter 
into negotiations with FAO with a view to convening in the shortest possible 
time, a Technical Conference on Timber in Asia and the Far East. 

Another resolution concerned technical training. It was resolved that 
the Executive Secretary should enter into negotiations with the Specialized 
Agencies concerned with a view to the establishment of an office or other 
suitable machinery to study measures to extend and promote facilities for 
technical training within the region, to facilitate contact between countries 
needing training facilities and the countries, institutions, or organizations able 
to provide them, to facilitate the provision of expert assistance through 
Governments, etc., and to make studies of technical training and expert 
assistance. 

Statements were made during the course of the session by representatives 
of FAO, the International Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the 
International Labour Organization (ILO), outlining the functions of these 
Specialized Agencies and possible co-operation between them and ECAFE. 
Because of the priority of the food problem, the statement of Dr. Horace 
Belshaw, the FAO representative, and his contributions to the discussions 
between members of ECAFE, attracted most attention. He described the 
relations between FAO and the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), 
enumerated the strong technical and service divisions now possessed by FAO, 
and stated that FAO had decided to establish a regional office in the Far 
East with which a Regional Advisory Board would be associated. He then 
outlined the possible relationship between FAO and ECAFE in the future. 

The above factual summary, necessary as it is for the record, reveals very 
little of the forces in play behind the scenes, or of the motivation, political 
or economic, conscious or unconscious, of the countries and individuals who 
are moulding the shape of ECAFE. Only a small part of the evidence needed 
to describe these forces is accessible, and the actualizing of them must to 
a great extent be a matter of personal angularity. Therefore the following 
attempt at description and analysis must be regarded strictly as that of a 
single observer. 

Economically as well as politically the countries of Asia and the Far 
East were, before the war, and in spite of their immemorial intercourse, a 
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loose collection of isolated units. A considerable measure of interdependence 
they had, but the area was not integrated to anything like the same extent 
as were Europe or North America. Each was inward-looking, absorbed in 
its domestic life and problems, with only a minor awareness of other countries 
in this vast area. The war has wrought a great change. All have suffered in 
varying degrees from direct devastation and the disruption of their enemies; 
all are aware that they are in some way interdependent; all appreciate that 
they together form a region of common economic interest; and all realize 
that there can be no hope for their individual reconstruction or advance to a 
higher level of living except by their own collective action with the help of 
the largely industrialized West. 

This realization is the main agent that has moved the countries of Asia 
and the Far East to secure the establishment of ECAFE, and now for the 
first time in history they sit together round a table to discuss and influence 
their own economic destiny. But although their coming together in this 
way marks an epoch, the mere fact that the representatives are meeting under 
a charter from the Economic and Social Council does not mean that they 
have automatically become an organism breathing, moving and feeling as one. 
Distinctions of nationality, of experience, of methods of thought, and of 
stages of political maturity are impediments to this and the urgent sense of 
their own country’s needs and ambitions is sometimes an enemy of perspective. 
They have often, besides, an imperfect knowledge of one another’s situations. 
It would be surprising, therefore, if in the early stages of their new association 
they did not fail sometimes to operate with the smoothness, assurance, and 
direction of an ideal collective entity. 

It is to be noted that there are member countries that enjoy full autonomy 
and nationhood (China, India, Pakistan, the Philippine Republic, Siam, and 
from January 4, 1948, Burma), and there are others in various stages of 
political development and emancipation. It is as trustees for the latter areas, as 
well as representatives in their own capacity, that the so-called metropolitan 
Powers (the United Kingdom, the Netherlands and France) sit on the Com- 
mission. Besides these are the two Great Powers, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., which, without any territorial interest in the area, are of dominating 
influence in the economies of the world as a whole. Also without territorial 
interest in the area are Australia and New Zealand though they are associated 
with it by contiguity. 

And to the complex interplay of forces above suggested must be added 
that of ideological conflict. While the purely Asiatic countries of the Com- 
mission are concerned primarily with their reconstruction and development 
with the financial assistance of the United States and the International Bank, 
or of their own metropolitan Power, the U.S.S.R. appears to be primarily, if 
not exclusively, concerned with the promotion of its own political principles. 
Once this fact is accepted the Soviet attitude is understandable enough. The 


1ECAFE, it should be repeated, is an advisory, not an operative body (though it 
might later assume some operative functions). 
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key proposition seems to be that Asia and the Far East cannot begin to be 
reconstructed or developed in any serious sense before they are emancipated 
from all non-Asiatic control or influence and unless they can obtain financial 
aid elsewhere than from capitalist America or Europe. Thus the Soviet aims 
at enlisting the support of the Asiatic countries as against the metropolitan 
Powers and engaging the sympathies of those Asiatic countries which have 
not yet secured responsibility for their own foreign relations. To the extent 
that the issues are of a nationalist nature, the Soviet has some measure of 
success, but on other issues, that is to say, in the great majority of cases, it 
is consistently outvoted. This is due to the fact that the Asiatic countries 
have different views from the Soviet as to where their own interests lie. - 

Apart from this, the Soviet tactics of endeavouring to secure the insertion 
into every resolution (even ones related to purely technical matters) of a 
political manifesto in miniature adds greatly to the frequency of their defeats. 

The pattern of the discussions day after day during the first and second 
sessions of ECAFE was almost identical. Resolutions introduced by other 
members of ECAFE were objected to almost line by line by the Soviet re- 
presentative. The authors of the resolutions (notably the United States) went 
out of their way on every occasion to meet the Soviet objections and agreed 
to the incorporation of many Soviet amendments into the text. But when the 
vote was finally taken the U.S.S.R. representative almost without exception 
either voted against the amended resolution or abstained from voting. Since 
the object of compromise in these matters is conventionally understood to be 
to arrive at an agreed text both parties will endorse, the procedure here is 
perplexing to an observer. One explanation might be that the forlorn hope 
is to obtain a quid pro quo in some other connection, but the U.S.S.R. is 
consistent in conceding nothing at any time on any material point. It would 
therefore appear to be a matter of placating the implacable. 

The other Powers obviously believe that they are making generous con- 
cessions in the interests of international concord, the Soviet just as obviously 
believes that these concessions are symptomatic of the weakness of an outmoded 
system retreating before the inevitable advance of the new order. One side or 
the other must be labouring under a misapprehension. 

It should be mentioned that the intransigence of the Soviet policy is to 
some extent concealed during the meetings by the sunny urbanity and debating 
skill of the Soviet representative, but it is stark enough in the mimeographed 
record. 

A number of reflections are prompted by a continuous attendance at these 
two sessions. One that must occur to an observer who has in mind the great 
body of experience and precedent which are available to, and are constantly 
drawn upon, by the older deliberative bodies of the world will be acutely 
aware of the disadvantage under which a young international body such as 
ECAFE labours. The only law to which recourse can be had is the Term of 
Reference of the Commission laid down by the Economic and Social Council 
and the Rules of Procedure adopted by ECAFE itself, together with rulings 
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given ad hoc by the Executive Secretary or the Assistant Secretary-General 
(if he happens to be present) and based on United Nations practice. In such 
a situation the representative who profits by the letter at the expense of the 
spirit in order to obtain an advantage for his country or to advance his 
political doctrines is perhaps not to be greatly blamed. Nevertheless it is 
easy to see that in this lies a grave danger to a young organization and that 
the constitution laid down by the Economic and Social Council may be under- 
cut by the erosion of opportunism.* 

The observer must, on the other hand, be encouraged by the great im- 
portance which the member countries attach to ECAFE and to the Chair- 
manship and Vice-Chairmanship of ECAFE. There has been, and there is 
likely to be in the future, keen competition among them for these two offices. 
A similar prestige value is attached to the location of the Commission’s head- 
quarters. The Economic and Social Council in its resolution establishing 
the Commission resolved that its headquarters shall be located at the seat of 
the United Nations in Asia and the Far East and that, pending the establish- 
ment of such headquarters, the temporary offices of the Commission shall 
be located in Shanghai. This remains the position, but at the end of the 
session the representative of the Philippines Government made a strong bid 
to the Commission to recommend that its temporary headquarters should 
be in his country. The Chinese representative was equally anxious that they 
should be in China, and insisted that pending a decision, the temporary 
offices must remain in Shanghai. Finally the Commission decided to post- 
pone until the next session any recommendation to the Economic and Social 
Council on the location of the temporary headquarters. At the end of the 
session the delegate for India on behalf of his Government invited the Com- 
mission to hold its next session in India. This invitation was unanimously 
accepted by the Commission. The third session will probably take place in 
May 1948. 


In welcoming the Commission to Baguio the Philippine Government put 
themselves to enormous trouble and expense. Their hospitality set a standard 
which has probably not been equalled in Asia since the days of the Chinese 
or Mogul emperors. Not only was the historic Mansion House at Baguio 
rebuilt specially to accommodate the Commission’s meetings, but every ar- 
rangement was made for the reception and comfort of the delegates and the 
Secretariat. Entertainment on a lavish scale was organized by the Mayor 
of Baguio. There is no doubt that this hospitality and the obvious goodwill 
and the attractive manners of the local population, coupled with the sunlight, 
the invigorating air, and the glorious scenery of this mountain resort con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the session. 

And looking back upon it there can be no doubt that the session was a 
success. In the last two or three days the electricity of politics had mostly 

1One possible counter measure to this erosion would be the adoption into the Rules 


of Procedure of an obligation to refer to some higher authority any point of principle 
upon which any reasonable doubt can exist. 
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been discharged and in a lighter atmosphere the Commission got down to its 
real work. They passed a series of resolutions which if implemented must 
have the most far-reaching effects on the future of the vast region. Anyone 
present at the final meeting must have shared the general sense of relief that 
in spite of all misgivings, in spite of the obstructions and frustrations that 
had seemed endless, and in spite of the wide scope of the agenda, the Com- 
mission really had accomplished the essential part of the work it had set for 
itself at the previous session. The mood of elation in which the delegates 
expressed their thanks at the end to the Chairman, the Hon. Miguel Cuaderno,* 
and the Philippine Government for their hospitality and their appreciation 
to the Secretariat for their work was a proof that they believed that some- 
thing of importance had been accomplished. 

Nor does the observer revisiting the conference hall in sober retrospect 
feel compelled to revise this estimate. The countries of Asia and the Far 
East have for the first time in history met round a council board to debate 
about their most vital common problems. ECAFE, though it has no legis- 
lative powers is, in a real way, the first parliament of Asia. The countries 
have established for themselves a forum in which they can thrash out their 
deepest differences, they have inaugurated an exchange for economic ideas 
and information, and, more than this, they have created an organ which, if 
nourished with sincerity and directed with skill, may feed to this half of the 
human race the knowledge, the techniques, and the physical means that their 
native intelligence, their thewy arms and their dexterous hands are yearning 
to employ. 


1Dr. T. F. Tsiang, the Chairman, took the chair for the first week and after his 
departure for America the chair was taken by Mr. Cuaderno. 








THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION 
OF FRANCE SINCE LIBERATION 


ALFRED COBBAN 


THIs is an appropriate moment for a discussion of the political condition 
of France, where a clearly marked phase of post-war politics has now come 
to an end. The pattern of liberation is wound up and completed, and though 
the new pattern has not yet emerged, it is likely to appear in the course of 
the ensuing year. 

A characteristic feature of French politics since 1789 has been the persist- 
ent tendency towards polarization on the extremes of left and right. The 
current of opinion flowing between them the whole time runs now in one 
direction and now in the other. On the morrow of liberation, the current 
was running strongly to the left. The pre-war right had to a considerable 
extent disqualified itself from taking part in active politics by its pre-war 
policies and by collaboration with the Germans. The result was that when 
liberation occurred the old right wing was practically eliminated, and French 
politics suffered what from a more permanent historical point of view one 
can only regard as an over-balance towards the left. The centre of gravity 
was shifted and there developed a system of tripartism, in which the three 
parties—Communists, Socialists and Mouvement Républicain Populaire 
(M.R.P.), all claimed to be parties of the left. The title of the M.R.P. to 
be a left wing party was, of course, challenged. Its leaders advocated a demo- 
cratic, republican and even socialistic policy. On the other hand, the old 
right wing parties having mostly been discredited, M.R.P. offered a refuge 
for conservatives and supporters of the right. A large number of right wing 
voters probably voted for M.R.P. candidates not so much because they 
accepted the policy of the party, as because if it was not a conservative party, 
it was at least a Catholic or Christian party. 

The inflexible purpose and rigid honesty of General de Gaulle enabled 
France to secure a temporary government, and tided over the dangerous 
crisis resulting from liberation. The coalition of Communists, Socialists and 
M.R.P. tackled the task of immediate reconstruction, and on the whole I 
am inclined to think tackled it well. The tasks which were immediately neces- 
sary were engaged in with great vitality. Bridges were built, roads con- 
structed, towns restored. A great deal of valuable social legislation was 
passed. Looking back, it may very well be thought that the tripartite coalition 
under de Gaulle saved the country from the possibility of a real calamity. 

Divisions began to appear when the discussion of the new constitution 
was commenced. There was a dispute whether the new Government should 
be parliamentary or presidential. There were quarrels over the nature of the 
Second Chamber, over the electoral system, and over the Declaration of 
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Rights. But these did not involve the breakdown of tripartism, although the 
divisions were so acute that M.R.P. refused to support the first project for 
a Constitution, which was rejected by about a million votes. The second 
project, although it had the backing of Socialists, Communists and, with some 
hesitation, M.R.P., was accepted only by some nine million votes to a little 
over eight million, out of an electorate of twenty-six millions. 

It was some while before the full implications of this vote appeared. In 
the first stage of the Fourth Republic there seemed to be a continuing re- 
cession for the left. De Gaulle withdrew from the Government, unwilling 
or unable to work with a left wing coalition, and the Socialists as the centre 
party of the three took the lead.1 But the eight million who voted against 
the constitution must have represented something. Since it is to be presumed 
that they did not represent the left, it can only be concluded that there was 
a considerable body of opinion in the country which did not find expression 
in the three coalition parties. The vote on the Constitution was already an 
indication that the balance was shifting, and that the current was beginning 
to turn in the opposite direction from the leftward trend so marked at the 
time of liberation. That new tendency has continued at an accelerated pace, 
partly because of the policy of the chief left wing party, the Communists. 

The position of the Communists in France is made fairly clear by recent 
history. They cannot by themselves form a parliamentary government, though 
they can form one in alliance with other left wing parties. Since 1918 Com- 
munist success or failure in France has depended on the policy of the party 
at any given moment. When they were pursuing a patriotic, Popular Front 
policy, as they did from 1935 to 1939, and again after the outbreak of the 
Russian war with Germany (the policy, in fact, which they have only just 
abandoned) they achieved great successes, which gave the impression that 
communism was the strongest political force in France. When they abandoned 
that policy they lost much of their support, and with it the possibility of 
acting as a party of government. This is what happened in the course of 1947. 
The Communist Party, not, I suspect, willingly, left the Government early 
in the year. There was a good deal of working class discontent with prices 
and wages, which left wing groups like the Trotskyites were beginning to 
exploit, and the Communists found themselves in the unpleasant situation of 
having to face an attack from the left. To keep their working class support 
they had to support strikes, which the Government in which they participated 
was opposing. The awkwardness of their situation forced them out of the 
Government, but they did not intend to turn openly into a party of opposition. 
It was only when the Soviet Government decided to throw everything into an 
attempt to block the way of the Marshall plan that the French Communists be- 
came a real opposition force. The first overt move in their new position was the 


1The post-war Governments of France have been headed in turn by General de Gaulle 
(September 9, 1944—January 20, 1946), Félix Gouin (January 23—June 11, 1946), Bidault 
(June 24, — November 24, 1946), Blum (December 16, 1946—January 16, 1947), Ramadier 
(January 22 — November 19, 1947, twice reformed) and from November 24, 1947 Robert 
Schuman. 
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instigation of the strikes of November and December 1947. The failure of the 
strikes is now a matter of history, and the political lesson to be drawn is the 
decline of Communist influence. At the beginning of 1947 it was generally held 
that France could not be governed without the Communists; by the end it 
had been proved that it was possible to govern not only without the Com- 
munists, but even against them. 

The right, with the big, if rather inchoate body of electors who had voted 
against the constitution, in face of the increasing Communist menace became 
more conscious of itself; and General de Gaulle emerged from quasi-retire- 
ment to lead the Rally of the French People (R.P.F.) which showed its 
strength in the municipal elections of October 1947. These developments 
proved that tripartism had broken down. The Communists had become 
isolated on the left. The Gaullist movement had arisen on the right, and had 
stolen a lot of voters from M.R.P. (“Stolen” is a word the parties of the 
right might resent: they might say they merely took them back, having lent 
them during the liberation.) In the middle, as a result of these dual threats, 
the centre parties—Socialists, M.R.P., Radical Socialists, U.D.S.R., and a 
number of small groups, have become conscious of the threat from both 
extremes. These parties are attempting to call into being a new force, which 
they call the Troisiéme Force, or Third Force, in French politics. It is 
evident that a new political pattern is emerging; in place of the left wing 
coalition there is now a communist left, a mainly Gaullist right and a centre 
coalition. 

I should like to examine briefly each of these in turn: first of all, the 
Communists. The result of the strikes of November and December 1947, 
was a surprise to everyone. The Government did not fall like the Walls of 
Jericho. The Communists marched round and round, but the walls remained 
intact. Equally, it did not allow itself to be driven into extreme measures which 
would have thrown a lot of left wing voters into the arms of the Communists. 
It was the first sign that the Schuman Government was going to behave with a 
good deal more strength and force of character than had been expected. But it 
was not really the Government that defeated the strikes, but the people them- 
selves. It must have been a shock to the Communists to discover that, when they 
gave the order to march the people did not obey ; that the trade unions did not 
follow them ; that they could conduct only a sporadic, guerilla warfare, not the 
grand assault they had presumably hoped for. In the end they had either to face 
complete collapse and loss of control over the trade unions, or else abandon the 
strikes. 

The result of the strikes is that the Communists have lost some of their 
influence over the town workers. To make up for their losses they are en- 
deavouring to draw support from other quarters, engaging in a wild appeal 
to the most unlikely elements in society—to the small business men against 
the new taxes, to the big industrialists against American competition, to the 
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civil servants against the reduction in the number of fonctionnaires, and 
above all to the peasants.” The keynote of Communist propaganda, however, 
is the attempt to represent their enemies as the “American party,” which is 
attempting to turn France into an American colony.’ Here there is clearly 
an attempt to regain command of the patriotic symbols, in danger of being 
lost through the suspicion that Communist policy in France is dictated from 
Moscow ; and patriotism in France, it must be remembered, is traditionally a 
left wing phenomenon. 

What is the aim of Communist policy in France? It is not a Communist 
France, or at least not in the immediate future. There is no possible chance 
of the Communists getting control of the Government, unless the U.S.S.R. 
were in a position to exercise military pressure. It is possible that Moscow 
has realized this and regards the Communist Party in France as expendable. 
Communist tactics in the Assembly suggest that the immediate aim is to 
make parliamentary government impossible. They are deliberately trying to 
create, I believe, a reactionary right wing dictatorship in France, hoping that 
as a consequence all the progressive and reforming elements in France will 
be thrown together on the left in a great people’s coalition, which the Com- 
munists will lead to ultimate victory. This policy is comprehensible in terms 
of Marxist theory. It is more or less the calculation that the Communists 
worked upon in Germany before the war, and it suggests that they do not 
learn the lessons of history very well. 

At the other extreme there is General de Gaulle, whose Rally of the French 
People, a party against parties, has eclipsed the more orthodox reactionary, 
right wing Parti républicain de la liberté (P.R.L.). It would be a mistake to 
interpret General de Gaulle as a mere reactionary. He presided over the 
liquidation of Vichy and the introduction of laws of nationalization and social 
reform. He is honest and devoted to his country. But he is a man with a 
mission—to crush Communism and to restore faith in itself to the French 
nation. His appeal is in essence a revolutionary one, demanding “‘’instal- 
lation des pouvoirs publics francais, sur des bases qui soient réellement 
légitimes” (November 13, 1947). He believes in government by a strong 
executive as opposed to parliamentary government. Now presidential govern- 
ment is compatible with public liberties in a country like the United States, 
where in peace-time there are all kinds of barriers against the power of the 
President. In a centralized country like France it would inevitably have very 

1The Communists argue that this reduction in the number of officials is intended to be 
a means of purging the administration of “republicans.” (J. Duclos, December 26, 1947). 
If in place of republicans one reads Communists, there may be some truth in the charge. 

2Thus M. Duclos said in the Assembly on December 26, 1947, “On a l’impression que 
lon veut maintenant essayer de présenter les paysans francais comme les responsables de 
tout ce qui va mal et crier ‘haro’ sur eux. Eh bien! cela ne se passera pas ainsi et si l’on 
veut essayer de créer chez nous un courant anti-paysan au profit des ennemis de la Ré- 
publique, le peuple de France ne sera pas dupe de cette manoeuvre.” (Applaudissements 
a l’extréme gauche). 

3A declaration of the Communist Party of December 22-23, 1947, argued that, “Un tel 
assujettissement de la France aux menées expansionnists et agressives de Vimpérialisme 


américain fait partie de la préparation d’une nouvelle guerre mondiale dans laquelle la France 
serait promue au role de place d’armes des Etats-Unis et de champ de bataille.” 
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different results, and could easily turn into a plebiscitary dictatorship and 
an authoritarian one party régime. 

It would be a mistake to underestimate the skilfulness of Gaullist propa- 
ganda. De Gaulle’s avoidance of positive proposals is not the least of his 
sources of strength. He has demanded that the taxes should be paid, but 
without specifying who shall pay them. When he ventured tentatively into 
the field of positive institutions in his St. Etienne speech, with a rather vague 
reference to the creation of “associations” in industry, the suggestion was 
received coldly by the Press. M. Emile Buré commented in L’Ordre, “le 
maréchal Pétain n’aura rien a reprendre, c’est certain, dans le discours 
prononcé a Saint-Etienne par le Général de Gaulle. Il a esquissé un plan 
d’organisation du travail qui respire le plus démodé des paternalismes.” 
On the whole, however, the General has concentrated on denouncing the 
mistakes and faults of the existing Government, and appealing in non- 
committal terms to the army, the peasants, the bourgeois, the industrialists, 
the workers, for a great national union. His campaign reminds one in many 
ways of that conducted by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, particularly in his 
concentration of attention not so much on Paris as on the provinces. 
During 1947 he spoke at Bruneval, Strasbourg, Bordeaux, Lille, Rennes, St. 
Etienne, and only once in Paris, at Vincennes. It is true that Paris is not 
to France what London is to England. Greater London is perhaps one-fifth 
of the whole population of the country; Paris is only one-fifteenth. Under 
the régime of universal suffrage it is not Paris that will decide the future of 
France, but the provinces. 

By demanding new elections the Gaullists seized the initiative. It was a 
coup de main which nearly succeeded in making the position of the Schuman 
Government untenable. The indissolubility in practice of the assemblies of 
the Third Republic has often been condemned as a source of governmental 
instability ; but the threat of elections is now seen also to carry dangers with 
it. Indeed, the attempt to escape electoral responsibility for the new taxes 
might easily have developed into a sauve-qui-peut and .a‘ complete disinte- 
gration of the Schuman Government’s majority. The hour of the Gaullist 
Rally had not yet struck, however, and so long as conditions deteriorate the 
General can afford to wait. Gallup polls have given some indication of the 
population that would vote “de Gaulle au pouvoir.” In Spring, 1946, this was 
31 per cent; in November 1947, 32 per cent; while in January 1948 the figure 
was 36 per cent. This does not suggest a huge swing over, but it suggests 
that there is a fairly solid bloc of Gaullist supporters including something 
between 30 and 40 per cent of the electorate. As on the Communist side 
there is a smaller, but still substantial percentage, which will not easily be 
lost to the party, one can see that what is left in the middle is rather a narrow 
basis for a governinent. 

This brings us to the Troisiéme Force, the newest and in some ways the 
most interesting political development in France. The traditional vicious circle 
in French politics is revolution followed by reaction. Revolution, or the threat 
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of revolution, is accompanied by violence, disorder and economic distress, 
until a saviour of society appears to rescue the country. That, in short, was 
the story of the First, and again of the Second Republic. It did not happen 
to the Third Republic. MacMahon and Boulanger failed. It is too early yet 
to say whether the Fourth Republic will revert to the earlier pattern. 

The main elements in the Troisiéme Force are the Socialists (S.F.1.0.), 
the M.R.P., and part of the Radical Socialists and other smaller groups. The 
Socialists at one time were the great party of the left. Now, however, that 
there is a party further to the left, they are in fact a centre party, with all the 
disadvantages such a position involves in a country where the extremes 
flourish and middle parties die out. The Socialist Party, though not without 
support from the town workers, lacks leaders of working class origin. It is a 
party of intellectuals, of professors, officials, petit bourgeois and peasantry, 
held together by an ideology, but not united closely as the other parties by 
class interests. There is indeed a conflict between socialist ideology and the 
class interests of many members of the Party. The lack of close contact with 
the workers in the towns is one serious weakness. Another weakness is lack 
of discipline. The Socialist Party is in a way the most libertarian party in 
France, and Socialist ministers find great difficulty in keeping their followers 
in line with one another, or themselves keeping in line with their followers. 
It is also a party that tends to prefer local celebrities rather than big national 
figures. Again, it is an old party. It is old in its membership. In the newer 
parties like M.R.P. or the U.D.S.R. one finds younger men. Finally—and 
this is an exaggeration, but one based on the facts—it might even be called 
a conservative party, though a conservative party with a revolutionary tradi- 
tion. It is possibly not fanciful to detect this combination in much of the 
propaganda of the S.F.I.O. One pamphlet, for example, speaks of following 
a strongly revolutionary path, or at any rate a boldly reforming one, of adopt- 
ing an attitude of class opposition to existing régimes, but not to the exclusion 
of support for bourgeois governments of the centre. 

In strange alliance with the Socialists is the M.R.P. Deriving from the 
catholics who rallied to the Republic, and joined the Action libérale in 1901, 
it grew into the small Popular Democratic Party before the war. Partly as 
a result of the fact that it attracted a number of able young leaders, it became 
a big party during the Resistance and after liberation. The real significance 
of the party is that it is attempting to do something new in France: it is the 
party of catholic democracy, if not of catholic socialism. Its strength is 
scattered over the country, but is strongest perhaps in a parabola running from 
Lorraine through the north-east and coming down to Brittany and the Vendée 
—the area which one might call Ja France mystique. The M.R.P. has wrongly 
been regarded in the past as a Gaullist party. In fact, de Gaulle conspicuously 
refrained from coming to its assistance in the opposition to the first consti- 
tutional project, opposed the second one, which M.R.P. accepted, and has held 
critically aloof from the Schuman Government. The real problem of the 
M.R.P. is how far its more conservative supporters will fall into the hands 
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of the Gaullist Rally. It will certainly survive, but whether as a big party one 
cannot say. 

After 1918, the Radical Socialist Party, the third main element in the 
Troisiéme Force, was the party of the peasantry. As such it could neither 
be very radical nor very socialist. Between 1918 and 1939 it was torn, like 
France, between divergent tendencies, so evenly balanced as practically to 
prohibit action in any direction until it was too late for the action to be 
effective. Its identification with the Third Republic brought about its eclipse 
after liberation. But the peasantry have friendly recollections of the party 
that served them so well in the past. The Radical Socialists have provided 
the presidents of both the Assembly and the Council of the Republic. The 
municipal elections of October 1947 are usually interpreted as indication of a 
big swing in the direction of Gaullism. They can be interpreted in another 
way on the basis of the seats won in local councils all over France. These do 
not reflect, of course, the total votes that were cast. A lot of votes obviously 
went to candidates who failed to secure election. Moreover, a seat on a 
municipal council in the smallest little village of France counts in this calcu- 
lation for as much as a seat in Lyons, Marseilles, or Paris, representing a far 
larger number of voters. The figures I am giving must therefore not be taken 
in any way as reflecting the true strength of the parties. What this calculation 
of seats does, for the very reason that it grossly overestimates the importance 
of the rural communes, is to give some indication of what the peasantry is 
thinking. With this warning, the figures are: the Radical Socialist Party 
obtained 95,947 seats; Independents of the Right 82,137 seats; Républicains 
de gauche, a right wing party of course, 69,621 seats; Socialists 65,548 seats ; 
M.R.P. 41,419 seats, Gaullist Rally 39,197 seats; Communists 39,157 seats. 
It must be repeated that these figures are no indication of the electoral strength 
of the parties,’ but they are possibly a guide to the political trends among 
the peasantry, and the peasantry may decide the next election. In the mean- 
time, these results will have a preliminary effect in the election of the Council 
of the Republic, the French Second Chamber, which will come some time 
this year. 

Another indication of the way in which the wind is blowing in France is 
provided by the movement called Force ouvriére which represents a breakaway 
from the Communist controlled confederatiou of trade unions. It is particu- 
larly significant because, like the breaking of the strikes, it began as a move- 
ment from below, initiated by the ‘militants de base.” It seems clear that 
Léon Jouhaux and the leading trade unionists who have gone over to the 
Force ouvriére would have preferred to oppose Communist control of the 
C.G.T. from within. They were carried out of the C.G.T. by pressure from 
their own supporters. The importance of this fact need hardly be stressed. 
A spontaneous movement from below is more significant of political trends 
than any that is dictated from above. A warning should be given, however, 


1This was—Gaullist Rally, 33.1 per cent (plus some adherents in other parties) ; Com- 


munist Party 29.3 per cent; S.F.I.O. 14.32 per cent; M.R.P. 10.22 per cent. 
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against regarding Force ouvriére as a trade union appendage of the Troisiéme 
Force. It stands most of all for the old French tradition of a syndicalist move- 
ment independent of all political parties. 

It is too early to judge how far the new swing to the right will go. This 
will obviously depend most of all upon the degree of success achieved by the 
Troisiéme Force in dealing with the urgent problems of the day. What are 
the problems now confronting France? First should be mentioned one which 
has for the time ceased to dominate politics. The great conflict of the last 
century and a half in France, between clericalism and anti-clericalism, no 
longer has its former importance. It is now practically limited to the struggle 
over the école unique, and nobody except the Communists—who are trying 
to revive the struggle between lay and clerical education in order to cast an 
apple of discord between the anti-clerical Socialists and Radical Socialists, 
and the catholic M.R.P.—wants to stir up the ashes of this old conflict. 

Secondly, there is the constitutional issue; primarily the conflict between 
the Gaullist plan for a presidential government and the existing parliamentary 
constitution. This, however, though in the front rank of political controversy, 
does not arouse great public interest. Constitutional reform will be a result 
rather than a cause of political changes.- If de Gaulle achieves power, there 
will be constitutional revision, but the desire to achieve revision will not be the 
effective motive in his coming to power. 

The most important problems of contemporary France are economic, and 
in the first place financial. The system of controls set up by the Germans 
broke down after liberation. As Paul Reynaud has said, “Il fait faire la 
politique de ses moyens” (January 5, 1948)—we must do what we can with 
what we have. The machinery of control having been suppressed, inevitably, 
on liberation, henceforth no policy of constraint had any real chance of success 
in so far as the collection of agricultural produce was concerned. The Schuman 
Government accepted the situation that rationing could not be made to work 
in France, particularly because the bulk of the food-stuffs of the country are 
produced internally. One serious result of the absence of effective control 
has been that agricultural production has tended to be directed to the things 
that would fetch most money and not necessarily to the things that the country 
needed most. Another handicap has been the economic autonomy of the 
Departments. Some Departments under their prefects have been turned 
practically into little independent states so far as rationing is concerned. 

The problem of inflation has been too much discussed to require further 
consideration here. Let it be said briefly that the issue of bank notes, which 
was 721,000 million francs in December 1946, had been raised to 906,000 
million by December 1947, and that the index of retail prices in Paris during 
the year increased by nearly 60 per cent. The Mayer programme can be 
described as an experiment in deflation. The main object of introducing the 
free exchange market was to bring out what have been called the richesses 
inciviques. Much heavier taxes were imposed, with the intention of actually 
trying to collect them. Economies are planned, particularly by reducing the 
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large number of underpaid civil servants. There may in due course be an 
attempt to reorganize the nationalized industries, not to denationalize them 
but to put them under more efficient control. To quote M. Réné Mayer, 
“Nationaliser, c’est bien, mais pour ‘faire’ de Il’industrie, il faudra toujours 
des industriels, fussent-ils, je le veux bien, des industriels d’Etat” (June 13, 
1947). 

The financial problem is the urgent one, but there is a more fundamental 
issue to be dealt with in French economy. What has happened in France, 
and perhaps all over the world, is the revolt of the countryside. The French 
peasantry for the first time in history are really prosperous, even wealthy, 
They have capital hoarded away, and any Government that checks further 
inflation and prevents them from losing their savings will have their support. 
If the Troisiéme Force can stop inflation then it will win the gratitude of the 
peasantry, and neither Gaullists nor Communists will easily overthrow it. 
That is all that is required, and it is quite enough. Unless it is lost by inflation, 
then, the peasantry has a good deal of capital. What is it going to do with it? 
The peasant does not buy objets d’art. He does not invest in the stock market. 
He does not want to increase the size of his farm, because that means more 
hired labour, and the main d’oeuvre is dear and undisciplined. He is eating 
much more than he ever ate before. His daughter is going to a good school and 
wearing a fur coat, but the money that can be spent by the peasantry on such 
things is limited. Moreover there are signs that the peasantry is at last on 
the move, that it is realizing the backwardness of French agriculture. The 
Secretary-General of the C.G.A. (Ph. Lamour) has declared that the peasant 
is even willing to pay taxes, if he can be guaranteed that the State will direct 
the money back to the land in the form of new capital equipment for agri- 
culture (January 10, 1948). 

This brings me to my last point. Behind the financial difficulties there is 
the problem of modernizing the production of France, both in agriculture and 
industry. Statistics are eloquent here. In France there are about 55 thousand 
machine tools of the average age of 25 years; in Great Britain there are about 
2 million with an age of 7 to 9 years. Horse-power per head of the active 
population per year is in France 7,500; in Great Britain 20,000; in the United 
States 33,500. Turning to agriculture, it is rather a shock to realize that, 
including the women of the farms, the effective agricultural population of 
France, which is normally a deficit area drawing food from outside, is almost 
as great as that of the United States, which is pouring out grain and foodstuffs 
to the rest of the world. The agricultural workers in France just before the 
war were estimated at a little over seven million: the agricultural workers of 
the United States in 1940 numbered a little over eight million. The persons 
fed per head of active agricultural worker in France is 5.1; in the United 
States the estimated figure for 1943-4 was 20.1 

1The figures in this paragraph are derived from C. Bettelheim, Bilan de Peconomie 


francaise 1919-1946, 1947; and F. Fourastié and H. Monet, L’économie frangaise dans le 
monde, 1946. 
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The problem of modernizing the economic structure of France is obviously 
a long-term one. The financial question is the immediate issue on which the 
fate of the Fourth Republic will depend. If there were faith in the currency, 
most of the immediate problems would become soluble. The question is 
whether the Troisiéme Force can create that faith. It certainly has been mak- 
ing a gallant struggle to do so. If it fails there is very little doubt that the 
country will turn to de Gaulle for salvation. What that would mean is not 
yet clear, but from the point of view of the democratic Republic Gaull- 
ism would be a confession of failure rather than a solution. The Fourth 
Republic is in its infancy. It is passing through a severe crisis, and the mor- 
tality rate of republics in France is high, But at this moment it would still be 
premature to write its epitaph, even if continued economic crises were to 
bring General de Gaulle into power. 


Address at Chatham House 
February 3, 1948. 








THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE’ 


ALONA E. EVANS 


On November 13, 1946, the Act of Congress providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Foreign Service of the United States became effective as law.” 
The Foreign Service Act has two complementary objectives, first, to develop 
a career service marked by a high esprit de corps and offering professional 
opportunities designed to attract the best talent in the nation and, secondly, 
to develop “a disciplined and mobile corps of trained men’*® who will serve 
not just the Department of State but the entire Government. But this re- 
organization has had to be more than a “refinishing job” on the old vehicle, 
for the criticisms of the Foreign Service have been too sharp and too pro- 
longed to permit of anything less than a real effort to search out the funda- 
mental problems confronting the Foreign Service in terms of both its 
immediate organization and operation and its long-range duties as an effective 
instrument in the implementation of American foreign policy. 

As a career service, the Foreign Service is of comparatively recent origin. 
During the period from 1789 to 1855 relatively little statutory control was 
exercised over the selection of diplomatic and consular personnel representing 
United States interests abroad or over the definition of their duties. The Acts 
of March 1, 1855 (replaced by the Act of August 18, 1856) and April 5, 
1906 and related executive orders presaged a career service through certain 
desirable changes which were effected in both the diplomatic and consular 
branches, such as the establishment of schedules of salaries graded by diplo- 
matic or consular post, the classification of positions, the requirement that 
appointments to positions in the lowest rank in the classified consular service 
be made by examination or promotion from the unclassified position of vice- 
consul and that appointments to the higher grades be based on efficiency 
records.* These and allied changes after 1906 brought an extension of the 
merit principle in the diplomatic and consular branches and introduced 
flexibility in the assignment of their personnel. The pressure of work on the 
two branches which came with World War I, however, revealed that major 
structural changes would have to replace the old patchwork before a really 


1Since Miss Evans wrote this article a book has appeared entitled American Foreign 
Service (New York, Henry Holt, 1947) by J. Rives Childs. This is the first authoritative 
full-length work on the subject written by a member of the U.S. Foreign Service and is 
published with the approval of the State Department. 

2Stat., No. 60, p. 999. 

3House Report No. 2508, 79th Congress, Second Session, p. 1. (Cited as House Report 
No. 2508). 

4Stat. No. 11, p. 52. The Act of 1906 reorganized the consular service. Stat., No. 34, p. 99. 
See Graham H. Stuart, American Diplomatic and Consular Practice (New York, 1936). 
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effective organization would be achieved. The remedy was proposed in the 
Rogers Act of May 24, 1924.1 

The Rogers Act established a career service combining the diplomatic and 
consular branches and founded on the merit principle. Summarized briefly, 
the Act created a career service consisting of nine classes; with an unclassified 
grade consisting of vice-consuls of career, consular assistants, interpreters 
and student interpreters. Eligibility for appointment was based on examination 
and successful probationary service. The Act provided for promotions based 
on efficiency records, but it limited the number of promotions by requiring 
that each class of officer should not exceed a percentage of the total number 
of officers in the Foreign Service. In addition, a retirement plan was insti- 
tuted. By Executive Order, the Board of Examiners and the Foreign Service 
School were established to govern the system of recruitment and in-service 
training, and the Board of Foreign Service Personnel was established to 
administer the system of promotions.? 

The Foreign Service had not been long established before it was subjected 
to considerable scrutiny and found wanting in several respects, notably, for 
failure to achieve a real amalgamation of the diplomatic and consular branches 
and for arbitrary promotion policy.* The Moses-Linthicum Act of February 
23, 1931, revised the Rogers Act and undertook to remedy some of its defects 
by placing the Board of Foreign Service Personnel on a statutory basis in 
order to regularize its control over promotions and by making such improve- 
ments in conditions of employment within the Service as provision for repre- 
sentation and post allowances as well as by liberalizing annual and sick leave 
and retirement benefits.‘ 

The changes effected in 1931 were not enough, however, and dissatis- 
faction with the organization and operation of the Foreign Service continued 
to be expressed from outside the Service as well as from within, and gained 
momentum under the impact of the Second World War. Sharp criticism. was 
directed at the personnel of the Foreign Service; it was charged with being 
“class-conscious’”—conservative, unrepresentative of the American people as 
a whole. This line of criticism was reflected in one of the declared objectives 
of the reorganization plan of 1946, which was “to eliminate conditions favour- 
able to inbred prejudices and a caste spirit.”* The personnel was not alone 
at fault. There were substantial charges against the Service of ineffectual 
organization, inefficiency in administration, and finally, inability to meet the 
emergency conditions imposed by the war.® The accuracy of any or all of 
these criticisms requires less attention than does the fundamental problem 


which they implied—the recognition of the fact that in both its organization 

1Stat., No. 43, p. 140. 

2Stuart, American Diplomatic Practice, pp. 139-42, 144, 189. 

3Jbid., pp. 190-92. 

4Stat., No. 46, pp. 1207, 1209, 1210-14. 

5J. P. Harrington, “How the Legislation Developed” (American Foreign Service 
Journal, No. 23, 1946, p. 8). 

6See, for example, Robert Bendiner, The Riddle of the’ State Department (New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942). For an appraisal from within the Foreign Service, see Selden 
Chapin, “Future of the Foreign Service” (Department of State Bulletin, No. 14, February 
3, 1946, pp. 163-68). 
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and its personnel policy the Foreign Service had not kept pace with the scope 
and complexity of the duties which had been accruing to it since 1924. In 
short, the Foreign Service was not a workable instrument for implementation 
of the foreign policy of a United States now far removed from the unrealistic 
isolation of 1924. 

Even a cursory examination of the situation reveals that by 1945 the 
demands made on the Foreign Service far exceeded the “classical” diplomatic 
and consular functions. For example, under President Roosevelt’s second 
Reorganization Plan, which became effective on July 1, 1939, the Department 
of State acquired the foreign activities of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, which activities, and the personnel of the departments engaged in 
them, were transferred to the Foreign Service. The Second World War added 
to the work of the Department of State a vast variety of functions which were 
also often additions to the accumulating duties of the Foreign Service. For 
example, the Service was called upon to procure the information regarding 
Axis control of or influence over business operations abroad on which was 
based the Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, first issued on July 
17, 1941, and frequently revised during the war.? Other duties included the 
ascertaining of the “welfare and whereabouts” of American nationals in danger 
zones, the repatriation of American nationals, and numerous activities con- 
nected with the Lend-Lease programme.’ The coming of the war gave in- 
creased impetus to the Department’s cultural relations programme and the 
general policy of disseminating abroad information designed to produce a 
better understanding of the policy of the United States. 

Even as there had been a proliferation of duties incumbent on the Foreign 
Service, there had also been, before the war and during it, a steady growth 
of “extra-State Department” Government agencies carrying on foreign opera- 
tions. This situation reflected a division of opinion in the Department as to 
the scope of its duties—was the Department to be concerned with “traditional” 
duties only, or should the functions of these new agencies be brought under 
its centralized control? After 1944 the latter view prevailed, and in pursuance 
of it, the Department acquired with the close of the war many functions of 
such agencies as the Office of War Information, Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, Office of Strategic Services, and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration.‘ 

The expansion of the functions of the Department of State and of the 
Foreign Service intensified certain administrative problems of the Service. 
In respect of numbers of personnel, the Foreign Service was suffering even 
before the United States entered the war. The regular recruitment programme 
failed to produce trained personnel sufficient in.number to meet the demands 


1Stat., No. 53, p. 1431. 

2Department of State Bulletin, No. 5, July 19, 1941, p. 42. 

8C. M. Ravndal, “The New Duties of Our Foreign Service” (American Foreign Service 
Journal, No. 19, 1942, pp. 357, 358-59). See also, Graham H. Stuart, “Special War Problem 
Division” (Department of State Bulletin, No. 11, July 2, 16, 30 and August 6 and 20, 1944, 
pp. 6-12, 63-74, 115-25, 142-47, 176-80). 

4Fed. Reg., No. 10, pp. 11223, 12033, 12245. 
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of the pre-war cultural and economic programmes in Latin America. In 1939 
the Foreign Service included 833 career officers, 55 chiefs of mission, 211 non- 
career officers having the rank of vice-consul, and approximately 2,900 clerks 
and other employees.‘ To ease the emergency situation, the Department 
established the Foreign Service Auxiliary which consisted of persons selected 
on the basis of specialized training but without examination, having the status 
of career officers, but whose appointments were limited to the duration of the 
emergency.” After the United States entered the war, the Department sus- 
pended the regular system of examinations for appointment to the Foreign 
Service. In size, however, the combined Foreign Service and Auxiliary were 
quite limited in comparison with the range and importance of the duties per- 
formed by the officers of each group. At its highest peak, January 1946, the 
Auxiliary included 976 officers while the Foreign Service included some 820 
career officers. Since that time, the members of the Auxiliary have either been 
amalgamated into the regular Foreign Service or else separated from the 
Department of State.* 

The groundwork for the reorganization of the Foreign Service was laid, 
in part at least, by the Foreign Service itself. As early as March 1944, the 
American Foreign Service Journal, semi-official organ of the Service, an- 
nounced a prize essay contest, open to Foreign Service officers for the purpose 
of presenting criticisms of the organization and operation of the Service as 
seen by the men “on the spot” and making recommendations for improvements.* 
The Department itself undertook a thorough study, too, looking to changes 
based, not on operations as seen from Washington but, on familiarity with 
problems of field operations. The Department set up three survey teams, each 
composed of a Foreign Service Inspector, a representative of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and a business man with experience in management, and sent 
them to study conditions in Latin America, Europe, and Africa and the Near 
East.® But in order to introduce some measure of reform into the Service 
while complete reorganization was being considered, on May 3, 1945, an Act 
was adopted which materially modified some of the rigidity in the framework 
of organization as developed under the Rogers and Moses-Linthicum Acts.® 

The Interim Act graded and classified the clerical, administrative and 
fiscal personnel of the Foreign Service. It also introduced some flexibility 
in regard to personnel by permitting the assignment of Foreign Service officers 
to other government departments or agencies for limited periods of time, and, 

1For a detailed study of the impact of the war on the Foreign Service, see Elton Atwater, 
“The American Foreign Service Since 1939” (American Journal of International Law, No. 
41, 1947, pp. 73-102, 74). 

2“Foreign Service Auxiliary” (Department of State Bulletin, No. 5, October 11, 1941, pp. 
a gate “The American Foreign Service,” p. 79. 

4American Foreign Service Journal, No. 21, 1944, p. 131. The prize was $1,000 which 
was contributed by “several active and retired Foreign Service Officers and the Foreign 
a genes: (Harrington, “How the Legislation Developed,” p. 7). 

Stat. No. 59, p. 102. For an analysis of this Act, see Elton Atwater, “Recent 


Legislation Affecting the American Foreign Service” (American Journal of International 
Law, No. 59, 1945, pp. 559-65). 
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alternatively, the assignment of personnel from the Department of State or 
other government departments or agencies for special duty in the Foreign 
Service. The percentage system established by the Rogers Act whereby each 
class of Foreign Service officer was limited to a percentage of the total per- 
sonnel was eliminated, thus permitting freer policy in promotions.’ 

With the end of the war, the increasing shortage of personnel in the 
Foreign Service caused by the policy of non-recruitment during the war, 
coupled with a natural turnover due to resignation and retirement, became 
acutely evident to the Department, now faced with the task of reopening 
diplomatic and consular posts which had been closed by hostilities. A short- 
term solution was found in the Foreign Service Manpower Act of July 3, 
1946,* which provided for the recruitment of 250 career officers. Under this 
Act recruitment was limited to persons who had seen war service in the armed 
forces after September 1940, or in the merchant marine during the war 
emergency, or who had held positions of some responsibility in the United 
States Government for at least two years after December 7, 1941.5 These 
recruits have been required to show how their particular experience will con- 
tribute to the Foreign Service, and to submit to a competitive oral examination. 
They have been appointed to the classified grades of the Foreign Service most 
appropriate in terms of their experience, age and general ability. The appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1947 permitted the recruitment of 120 of the 250 
persons allowed by the Act.* 

The actual drafting of the reorganization plan for the Foreign Service 
presented an interesting example of the co-operation between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government and, within the legislative branch, 
of that bipartisan co-operation, which, during the war and after, has been in 
evidence at least with respect to matters relating to foreign policy. On the 
basis of its own studies and the suggestions made by the Foreign Service 
officers themselves, the Department of State drafted a plan as a proposal for 
discussion. This plan was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for study; 
this quasi-department which is answerable direct to the President has in fact 
the same kind of control over Foreign Service expenditure as the Treasury 
has in the United Kingdom. The Bureau, as supervisor of the executive 
budget, is also responsible for supervision over the efficient organization and 
operation of the executive departments and agencies; hence, any change in 
the organization of such an agency would have to have the Bureau’s approval. 
At the same time, the plan was submitted to a bipartisan sub-committee of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. The House, 
of course, in pursuance of its constitutional control over the revenues of the 
Government would have to approve the additional expenditures which any 
reorganization contemplating increased numbers of personnel, increased 


\Stat., No. 59, pp. 102, 103-105. 
2Stat., No. 60, pp. 426-7. 
8Tbid. 


4“Tmplementing the Manpower Bill’ (American Foreign Service Journal, No. 23, 1946, 
pp. 22, 64). Atwater, “The American Foreign Service,” p. 92. 
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salaries, allowances, etc., would surely entail. There was apparently some 
division of opinion between the Bureau of the Budget and the House sub- 
committee regarding the nature of the proposed legislation. The Bureau 
sought a “streamlined bill” containing the framework of an organization but 
leaving the details to be filled in later. The sub-committee sought to strengthen 
the existing organization of the Foreign Service. The sub-committee’s draft 
was sent to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and after two hearings was 
reported unanimously to the House of Representatives. By unanimous consent 
the bill passed the House without lengthy debate.2 Some demand was ex- 
pressed in the Senate for an allotment of time for study of and debate on so 
important a measure. As the end of the session drew near, there loomed the 
real possibility that the bill would not be passed in that session of Congress. 
Last moment agreement permitted consideration of the bill; it was passed by 
unanimous vote.* There was some threat of a pocket veto because of the Budget 
Bureau’s objection to the plan of the reorganization; however, the influence 
of Secretary of State Byrnes, prevailed, and the bill was signed on August 
13, 1946.* 


THe Foreicn Service Act oF 1946 anp Its IMPLEMENTATION 


The Foreign Service Act of 1946 does not create a new organization but 
rather undertakes “to improve, strengthen, and expand”® the existing organ- 
ization. The major changes effected by the Act concern administrative organ- 
ization, personnel structure, and training. 

By the terms of the reorganization of the Department of State in 1944, 
the administration of the Foreign Service had been assigned to the Director 
of the Office of the Foreign Service, to be selected from among career officers 
of Class 1.6 Under the new Act, this officer is designated as the Director- 
General of the Foreign Service and is assigned to the position from the new 
class of career minister or from Class 1. Working under the supervision of 
the Secretary of State and the Assistant Secretary in charge of departmental 
administration, he is responsible for the administration of the Service and the 
co-ordination of its activities ‘with the needs of the Department and of other 
Government agencies.”’? The Director-General is assisted by a Deputy who 
is not required to be a Foreign Service officer, and whose function has been 
described as possibly that of a “permanent under secretary.”* The Board of 
Foreign Service Personnel has been replaced by the Board of the Foreign 
Service, which continues to be non-Foreign Service in its composition. The 


1Harrington, “How the Legislation Developed,” p. 9. The sub-committee was composed 
of two Democrats, Representatives Kee of West Virginia and Richards of South Carolina, 
and one Republican, Representative Vorys of Ohio. Congressional Record (79th Congress, 
Second Session, p. 9585). 

2Tbid., pp. 9572-9590. 

87bid., p. 10350. 

*Harrington, “How the Legislation Developed,” p. 52. 

5Stat., No. 60, p. 999. 

®Department of State Bulletin, No. 10, January 15, 1944, pp. 61-63. Stat, No. 59, 
p. 102. 

TStat., No. 60, pp. 999, 1000. 

8House Report, No. 2508, p. 3. 
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chairman is the Assistant Secretary of State in charge of administration, and 
the membership includes representatives of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labour with provision for representation of other Government 
agencies as requested by the Secretary of State.t The Board is authorized to 
“make recommendations to the Secretary concerning the functions of the 
Service; the policies and procedures to govern the selection, assignment, 
rating and promotion of Foreign Service officers; and the policies and pro- 
cedures to govern the administration and personnel management of the 
Service,” and such other duties as may be vested in it. The former Board of 
Examiners, which is responsible for the written and oral examinations given 
to candidates for the Service, is now placed on a statutory basis.? 

The changes affecting personnel immediately are designed to emphasize 
the attractiveness of the career aspect of the Service. Major improvements 
have been made with respect to structure, salary scales, allowances, promotion 
policy and leave and retirement plans. Structurally, the Foreign Service now 
consists of an integrated organization composed of six groups: chiefs of mis- 
sion, Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service Reserve officers, Foreign 
Service staff personnel, alien personnel and consular agents. 

The group designated as chiefs of mission, or comprising ambassadors 
and ministers, has been divided into four classes, the salary for Class 1, being 
$25,000 and for the other classes, $20,000, $17,500, and $15,000. The salaries 
vary according to the importance of the diplomatic post in the foreign relations 
of the United States. In order to minimize the difference between the financial 
demands attendant on important diplomatic posts and the actual salary 
authorized, provision has been made for substantial “establishment” allow- 
ances “to assist in maintaining a residence commensurate with the position of 
the principal representative of the United States at the post.”* The position of 
chief of mission is opened to the career officer without the former limitation 
that, in accepting such a post, the officer would have to resign from the Foreign 
Service. 

Within the career service, the number of classes has been reduced from 
eleven to seven. The basic salaries for Classes 1 to 6 range on a descending 
scale from $12,000 for Class 1 through $10,000, $8,000, $6,000, $4,500, with 
$3,300 as the minimum for Class 6. The seventh class is a new one—that of 
Career Minister, at a salary of $13,500. A Foreign Service officer who is 


1Stat, No. 60, pp. 999, 1001. House Report, No. 2508, p. 17. 

2Ibid. The draft bill provided for an Advisory Interdepartmental Committee of the 
Foreign Service to consist of representatives of the Department of State and other govern- 
ment agencies appointed by the President. This Committee would have been authorized 
to “assist in planning and developing the Service,” and so facilitate the development of a 
closer relationship between the Service and the Government as a whole. The Final Act 
omitted this provision. House Report, No. 2508, pp. 21-22. 

8Stat., No. 60, pp. 999, 1002, 1026. The Act recognizes in law the inequitable salary 
situation whereby American ambassadors and ministers received maximum salaries ranging 
from $17,500 to $10,000, amounts fixed by law in 1855 and never since changed. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in its report pointed out that “according to a confidential survey 
completed in June 1945, the British, Spanish, Brazilian, Peruvian, Swiss, Swedish, and 
Canadian chiefs of mission in the United States all receive in total compensation more 
than is received by chiefs of mission of the United States in those countries.” House Report, 
No. 2508, p. 129. 
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appointed ambassador, minister or counsellor at an important diplomatic post, 
or consul-general at a major consular post, or who is appointed to a position 
of responsibility in the Department of State will be promoted to the rank of 
Career Minister. This is the highest rank in the Foreign Service itself, rather 
than an addition to the diplomatic hierarchy adopted at the Congress of 
Vienna. Promotion to the status of Career Minister is intended to represent 
the climax of a distinguished career in the Foreign Service. With regard to 
salaries in the Service, ingrade increases are provided for each class with the 
exception of that of Career Minister. For example, salaries in Class 6 progress 
from the minimum of $3,300 to a maximum of $4,400, by increases of $200. 
The maximum for Class 1 is $13,500 which is the same as the salary for 
Career Minister.’ 

The Act continues the former provisions for rent, cost of living, repre- 
sentation and separation allowances but adds to them allowances designed 
to cover expenses incident to transfers from one post to another and as re- 
imbursement for medical and hospital expenses.” In addition, a salary differ- 
ential of 25 per cent is authorized for service at posts in which living con- 
ditions are difficult or unhealthy. For officers assigned to service in the United 
States in positions which under federal civil service regulations would carry 
higher salaries, there is provision for a salary differential to cover this 
inequality.® 

Apart from the provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 itself, which 
are designed to help bridge the gap between salaries fixed in the United States 
and actual living expenses at posts scattered over the globe, a word may be 
said about the development of commissaries as a method of economic assis- 
tance. The commissaries have been established in “emergency areas,” areas 
in which a high cost of living has been augmented by war-induced shortages 
of necessaries of life. Some of the commissaries have been financed with 
Government funds—for example, those in Bombay, Bucharest, Cairo, Copen- 
hagen, Moscow, New Delhi, and Tientsin. Other commissaries, such as those 
in London, Paris, Stockholm, Vienna, Athens, Teheran and Shanghai, were 
originally established with Government funds but have now become co- 
operatives. In Japan, for example, the PX services maintained by the occupa- 
tion forces are available to Foreign Service personnel, so that independent 
commissaries are not necessary. As Central and South America have not 
been designated as emergency areas, Government funds are not available for 
the establishment of commissaries for personnel stationed there.‘ 

In regard to promotion policy, in addition to regular in-class increases in 
salary and promotion on merit, the Foreign Service Act of 1946 introduces 
the Navy system of “promotion-up or selection-out.” Under this plan, the 
Secretary of State prescribes the maximum period during which a Foreign 
Service officer can remain in his class without promotion. If an officer is not 

1Stat., No. 60, pp. 999, 1002. 

2Ibid., pp. 1025-26. 


8Ibid., pp. 1006, 1011-12. 
‘Letter from Department of State, November 20, 1947. 
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promoted within this maximum period, he will be retired automatically from 
the Service. The Act provides annuities for career ministers retired at sixty- 
five, for officers of Class 1 retired at sixty without promotion to the rank of 
Career Minister, and for officers “selected-out” of Classes 2 and 3. Lump sum 
payments based on length of service are allotted to officers “selected-out” of 
Classes 4 and 5, with provision whereby they may obtain retirement annuities 
commencing at the age of sixty-two.’ Annuities are founded on compulsory 
contributions amounting to 5 per cent of the basic salary, which are paid into 
the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund. The annuities paid to 
the individual are “equal to 2 per centum of his average basic salary, not ex- 
ceeding $13,500 per annum, for the five years next preceding the date of his 
retirement multiplied by the number of years of service, not exceeding thirty 
years.”? 

The Foreign Service Reserve marks a departure in personnel policy which 
should prove of great value to the Foreign Service in maintaining flexibility 
in the handling of personnel requirements. A precedent for the Reserve may 
be found in the reserve organizations of the armed forces. A more immediate 
precedent was furnished by the Act of May 3, 1945, which authorized the 
Secretary of State to appoint for special duty in the Foreign Service qualified 
persons employed in the Department of State, or in other departments or 
agencies of the federal Government.® As it stood, this provision was of limited 
value because eligibility for such assignments was limited to persons who had 
served five years in the federal Government. By the terms of the Act of 1946, 
officers may be drawn for the Reserve from Government or private employ- 
ment. Reserve officers have specialized technical or professional qualifications 
and, for the most part, serve in cultural and informational capacities as dis- 
tinguished from the political, consular and general administrative work of the 
career officers. For example, they may be public affairs officers, commercial 
and agricultural attachés, economic analysts, or information officers. Reserve 
officers are appointed to one of six classes, the rank and salary being analogous 
to that of Foreign Service officers performing. comparable duties; they may 
even be commissioned as diplomatic or consular officers. Their appointments 
or assignments to active duty are limited, however, to non-consecutive periods 
of not more than four years.* 

The action which was taken in the Act of May 3, 1945, looking to the 
development of a “career” service for clerical, administrative, and fiscal em- 
ployees has been carried much farther in the 1946 reorganization Act. It 
establishes the group of Foreign Service staff officers and employees which 
is divided into twenty-two classes. The middle and upper brackets of this 
group include senior administrative and fiscal personnel and specialists having 
long-term appointments as distinguished from the Reserve officers. For this 


1Officers of Class 6 are in a probationary status which can be terminated by the 
Secretary of State at any time. Stat., No. 60, pp. 999, 1015-16. 

2Tbid., pp. 1020-21. 

8Stat., No. 59, pp. 102, 103. House Report, No. 2508, p. 37. 
4Stat., No. 60, pp. 999, 1009-10. 
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senior group, salaries range from $10,000, the maximum for Class 1, to $2,880, 
the minimum for Class 12. The bulk of the staff officers and employees is to 
be found in Classes 13 to 22, and includes junior administrative personnel, 
communications personnel, guards, couriers, commissary officers. The 
salaries range from $3,240, the maximum for Class 13, to $720, the minimum 
for Class 22. The group of Foreign Service staff officers and employees has 
been designed to be a “career service” in itself, but with promotion based 
upon technical competence as in the regular civil service, rather than upon 
the special qualifications which are requisite to the career Foreign Service.* 


Of the remaining groups, alien employees of the Foreign Service are 
engaged locally, paid according to local wage scales and are not eligible for 
positions involving confidential matters. This group includes clerks, trans- 
lators, messengers, porters, janitors and maintenance men. Consular agents 
are now designated as a separate group. They are American or foreign busi- 
ness men who handle certain commercial activities such as certification of 
invoices, along with their own business activities, at places in which the 
Foreign Service does not find it practicable to establish regular posts. The 
compensation of consular agents which was formerly on a fee basis is now 
on a salary basis, the scale of which is determined by the Secretary of State.? 


With respect to the training of Foreign Service officers, the Act of 1946 
provides for something more than the revamping of former policy and pro- 
cedures. For some years the Department has carried on a limited training 
programme consisting principally of sending newly recruited Foreign Service 
officers to foreign posts for a year of experience, and then bringing them back 
to the Department for specialized training. In 1945, the Division of Training 
Services was established for the purpose of developing and operating a pro- 
gramme of training for recruits as well as one of advanced in-service training. 
There was a real need, however, for a comprehensive system of in-service 
training which would be available to all officers and employees of the Service. 
A long-range solution to this problem has been provided for by the Act of 
1946 in the form of the Foreign Service Institute, a professional school com- 
parable to the staff colleges maintained by the armed forces. As stated in the 
departmental order of March 13, 1947, implementing this part of the Act of 
1946, “in addition to furnishing basic practical training for new Foreign 
Service and Department of State personnel, the Institute will provide 
graduate-level instruction in the field of international, political and economic 
affairs for officers at various stages during their career.”* So far the Institute 
has offered training programmes for Foreign Service officers as well as indoc- 


1Jbid., pp. 1002, 1003, 1006, 1010-11. The President is authorized to set up salary 
differentials not to exceed 25 per cent for staff officers and employees serving at posts at 
which hazardous or otherwise difficult living conditions prevail. See also, House Report, 
No. 2508, pp. 6-7, 72. 

2Ibid., pp. 7, 41. Stat., No. 60, pp. 999, 1004, 1006, 1011. 

83]bid., p. 1018. The departmental order establishes four “schools” in the Institute 
which are indicative of its functions: Basic Officer Training, Advanced Officer Training, 
Management and Administrative Training, and Language Training. “Foreign Service In- 
stitute” (Department of State Bulletin, No. 16, March 23, 1947, pp. 549-50). 
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trination training for staff officers and employees, and language training for 
a number of old and new personnel.! Educational opportunities are not limited 
to programmes provided by the Institute. Under the Act of 1946, Foreign 
Service personnel may receive training at public and private institutions as 
well as in “trade, labor, agricultural, or scientific associations, or commercial 
firms.”? According to an announcement of October 1, 1947, the Department 
of State has detailed eighteen Foreign Service officers to universities “for 
advanced or specialized studies to increase their usefulness as field officers.” 
Fourteen of these officers are engaged in language and area studies; four are 
studying international economic problems.*® 

As a climax to this new and extensive system of in-service training, 
selected Foreign Service officers are assigned to study at the National War 
College, an institution jointly sponsored by the Departments of State, War 
and Navy. The National War College has been described as: “a college which 
in itself takes rank as the highest-level educational institution of the United 
States Government, and an organization where, under skilled guidance, the 
defense of the United States, the protection of its interests, and the further- 
ance of its policy may be jointly studied and possibly furthered by officers of 
those services which are called upon to implement such policy both in times 
of war and in times of peace.”* This co-operative educational project com- 
menced in September 1946 with a class of ten Foreign Service officers, thirty 
Army Ground officers, thirty Army Air Force officers, thirty Navy officers, 
and ninety part-time students at the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 
The courses of instruction for the first academic year were designed to cover 
“politico-military aspects of international relations and United States foreign 
policy” and “problems of military strategy and joint operations, chiefly from 
the viewpoint of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Theater Commander.”® 
Although pressure caused by limited personnel necessitated the withdrawal 
of most of the Foreign Service officers from the school after January 1947, 
the operation of the programme of study was found generally satisfactory.® 

In size today, the Foreign Service of the United States is almost three 
times as large as it was in 1939. An analysis of figures, as at October 31, 
1947, shows the distribution of personnel among the several groups set up 
under the terms of the Foreign Service Act of 1946." 


Chiets:.6 WASSOn: ..2o..05. ad ee ee 60 
(GRGRBT TRIIATORS coo sccsckiccce Nee iee ee 33 
INDICATE EY CHMNCENG. cs. ccleasets ee ee wae ee 23 


1W. P. Maddox, “Founding of the New Foreign Service Institute” (American Foreign 
Service Journal, No. 24, 1947, pp. 18-19, 30). 

2Stat., No. 60, pp. 999, 1019. 

8Department of State Bulletin, No. 17, October 12, 1947, p. 749. 

4P. N. Jester, “National War College and Department of State” (Department of Siate 
Bulletin, No. 15, November 10, 1946, pp. 837-40, 840). 

5F, D. Kohler, “The Foreign Service in the National War College” (American Foreign 
Service Journal, No. 24, 1947, pp. 7-10, 60). 

6] bid. 

TLetter from Department of State, November 20, 1947. 
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Class 1 Foreign Service Officers .0...........cccccccsseeeseees 3 
Class 2 Foreign Service Officers ..................0ccccccceseee: 1 
TPA, TE CG ais iach Sh chsiesincnscnsengscncosecrsiiae 1,213 
fp NS Bee ee Oe eee ee eS ee 43 
Se MG OMIM 9.57 cil Dacbebadhute antephaasteiicin’s 33 

CEO CR CELS 270 TON oo iaiec ga ceicsenkanicsesacdicsh ocadeeds 7 
pS ERE La Es fe nD 3 

Foreign Service Reserve Officers. ....................scssssesssssseess 215 
Foreign Service Staff Officers and Employees ................ 4,028 
TR IIE ese csssccecehinntinapettbtae Metlads css upceto ts econigancaih 6,369 
COME BING: onc... scntencsicedictegs. ts ceeicuad ols 25 
Total number of employees in Foreign Service .............. 11,910 
SGM OST CH BRO, sc) Sk ee eee we ae 11,742 
PIII SII 5h ccpctsca dion prietiaariescomtancaebrnth 168 


The major increases has come in the clerical and other staff personnel category 
which is more than three and a half times as large as it was in 1939. The 
career service is approximately one and a half times as large as it was then. 
It will be noted that a majority of chiefs of mission are career officers. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 has introduced no spectacular changes 
in the organization of the Foreign Service. In this cautiously designed pro- 
gramme the solution to the problems besetting the Service has been tempered 
by an appreciation of the fact that executive and legislative proprietary interest 
in foreign policy, and in the role of the Foreign Service as an agent thereof, 
made the practical limits to reform something short of innovation. Similarly, 
the implementation of the Act so far has been marked by some restraint. 
Nevertheless, the Act does provide long overdue reforms in the organization 
of the Service; and in regard to the career aspect of the Service, there is much 
merit in the new provisions relating to promotions, salaries, allowances and 
training. It is the purpose of the Act that a “re-Americanization” programme 
of leaves and assignment to service in the United States will provide the 
Foreign Service with a personnel having a lively knowledge of the domestic 
problems of the United States as they relate to foreign policy. But the training 
programme has the real burden of providing comprehensive education in the 
political and economic policies of other countries, so that in evaluating what 
it observes abroad the Foreign Service will be both objective and understand- 
ing. If the long-range execution of the reorganization plans proves to be as 
sincere as were the motives giving rise to the reforms, the Foreign Service 
will indeed be an effective agency for the service of the United States in its 
new role as an active leader in international affairs. 











PAN-AFRICANISM: POLITICAL, 
ECONOMIC, STRATEGIC OR 
SCIENTIFIC? 


LOUIS ‘KRAFT 


We are becoming increasingly aware of our common problems in the 
fields of cultural and race relationships, in science, the conquest of disease 
and in the techniques of agriculture. 


GENERAL SMuTs—At Lourenco Marques, July 23, 1945. 


In a discussion of Pan-Africanism, whether political, economic, strategic or 
scientific, we must first define what we understand by Pan-Africanism and 
determine the area which is in process of integration. The first conception 
of Pan-Africanism as it germinated in South Africa some years ago and that 
of today, will be conveyed in the course of this paper, but what I see in it 
is best expressed by Mr. Duncan Hall, the Australian writer, in his definition 
of “functional co-operation” as “the co-operation which grows, not so much 
by theory, as by doing practical things together.” And to the word “co- 
operation” I would add the word “solidarity.” 

The area over which the spirit of Pan-Africanism broods is my favourite 
stamping ground: Africa south of the Sahara, which is, truly, Africa. Africa 
north of the great desert is not the true Africa since the Mediterranean is 
much less of a bar to intercourse between Europe and North Africa than 
is the desert to intercourse between North Africa and the tropical regions 
to the south. The French showed that they realized this logic of human 
geography when they made the coastal provinces of Algeria an integral part 
of France, as if the intervening sea were but a very large river; and the 
enterprising Englishmen and Englishwomen who still trek overland from 
Europe to South Africa learn to their cost the power of the North African 
desert barrier. Besides, North Africa is in the temperate zone, while the 
area which is Africa to me lies mainly in the tropics. There is, of course, 
temperate South Africa, but she too is, or has been until recently, isolated, as 
a result of her position at the tail end of a continent in a particularly landless 
and sparsely populated hemisphere. 

When one looks at the world as a whole, one finds that most of the land 
masses and the overwhelming majority of the people of this earth are in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Consequently Africa south of the Sahara, even the 
Union of South Africa despite the magnets of its gold and its increasingly 
important strategic sea route between East and West, is well away from the 
human stream flowing broadly round the top of the world, a stream flowing 
right across the Union’s sister Dominion, Canada. And the population in the 
Africa I am dealing with is thinly spread. There are only 104 million people, 
less than 3 million of whom are white, in that self-contained zone. 
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‘The Union of South Africa, despite her 2,300,000 Europeans, temperate 
climate and mineral wealth, is, even today, remote from the centres of military 
and political power. But that position is changing and may, in a predictable 
future, change quite a lot. The causes of this change lie in the new global 
outlook on geography brought about by aviation’s predilection for great circle 
courses,’ the new strategy based on the future employment of atomic energy, 
and the change in identity, and consequently in location, of the potential 
enemy. 

Another form of isolation which in the past had a major influence on the 
rate of development of the Bantu people, and consequently on the develop- 
ment of Africa, results from the desert of North Africa, stretching from sea 
to sea, and to the two oceans on the east and west. These liquid barriers have 
prevented those horizontal cultural exchanges which proved so fruitful on 
the Eurasian continent. 

An illuminating thesis about tropical lands, by Professor Pierre Gourou 
of the Collége de France® dovetails with conclusions arrived at in South 
Africa on several probable causes of the backwardness of the Bantu, and of 
their inability to develop their tropical heritage as well as many Asiatic 
communities have done. The Bantu are neither unintelligent nor have they 
gone to seed but, like Gaspar Hauser® they appear to be in the teen-age of 
man, because, like Hauser, they have remained for long in a silent, dark room. 
Professor Gourou’s thesis agrees in its conclusions or essential deductions with 
views expressed by such scholars as Lord Hailey,* Monsieur Pierre Ryck- 
mans, formerly Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, Miss Rita Hinden 
and Sir Philip Mitchell, Governor of Kenya. 

Professor Gourou propounds the theory that, though the hot and rainy 
regions of the earth have relatively poor soil, easily exhausted, which subjects 
the agriculturist to severe conditions, with an output inferior to that of the 
temperate zones, the development of human cultures has not been, qualita- 
tively, the same in Asia and certain parts of Central America on the one hand, 
and the rest of the tropical world on the other. Tropical Africa must learn 
the lessons of Asia’s success and adapt them to her future needs. 

Professor Gourou shows that cultural exchanges in Eurasia, by helping 
exploitation techniques in temperate zones to reach, and become progressively 
adapted to, tropical lands, favoured the emergence in tropical Asia of a type 
of peasant community different from that of Black Africa. The Asiatic peoples 
of the tropics evolved an agricultural economy based on flooded rice-fields, 
which is the only form of economy ensuring in tropical lands a steady pro- 


1E. G. R. Taylor, Geography of an Air Age, (London, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1945). : 

2Pierre Gourou, Les Pays tropicaux: principes d’une geographie humaine et econ- 
omique (Paris, 1946). 

8Believed by some authorities to have been the legitimate son and heir of the Grand- 
Duke Charles of Baden. Until his early twenties he was kept in close confinement and 
was quite helpless. After being found in the streets of Nuremberg on May 26, 1828, he 
was properly cared for and educated, but died in 1833 from a stab wound in the breast. 

4An African Survey, 2nd edition (London, Oxford University Press for Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1945), pp. 1077-9. 
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duction of cereals year after year; paddy-fields do not exhaust the soil even 
after two thousand years of continuous cultivation without periods of lying 
fallow (this is due to the silt) and do not provoke soil erosion. As a result a 
dense population is able to live in tropical Asia. 

Africa was prevented by the Sahara barrier from learning the lessons 
and absorbing the experiences of more advanced civilizations, or has received 
these lessons too recently. The only agricultural technique evolved was the 
shifting type of cultivation on soils cleared by bush or forest fires; and what 
the African generally planted was the shallow-rooted annual which led to, 
rather than prevented, soil erosion in a land of torrential rains. Shifting 
agriculture on plots cleared by fire is only compatible with the lowest standard 
of life. 

Professor Gourou is of the opinion that, where possible, paddy-fields should 
be developed in tropical Africa. It is significant in this respect that the one 
place in Africa south of the Sahara where paddy-fields exist extensively, with 
their intricate irrigation and dams, is in Madagascar. This culture was intro- 
duced by the Hovas, a race from South-East Asia. Professor Gourou’s recom- 
mendations about rice culture in tropical Africa find support in the official 
report on the East African groundnut scheme’ and in the special legislation 
of Mozambique under which rice is already being cultivated.2 The groundnut 
scheme report states that the scheme could be extended to produce great 
quantities of sorghums and rice in the swamps of the Malagarasi in Tan- 
ganyika and of Lake Bangweulu in Northern Rhodesia. 

In the greater part of tropical Africa, where rice cannot be cultivated, 
Professor Gourou recommends the development, with modern technical aid, 
of arborescent cultures, such as coffee, tea, cocoa, rubber, palm oil-nut, which 
being deep-rooted and at least decennial do not favour soil erosion. He con- 
demns the traditional type of cultivation still prevalent in tropical Africa, 
both because of its deleterious effects on the soil and on the human beings 
who live on it. He is dubious about the large-scale plantation of groundnuts 
since in Senegal such a project brought about a catastrophic type of soil 
erosion. But his book was published before the release of the report on the 
East African groundnut scheme, and he was unaware at the time of writing 
that the British project provides the necessary guarantees against soil erosion 
by a rotation of groundnuts and grass leys; far from exhausing the soil the 
scheme will increase its fertility and its water-retention capacity. 

Another reason for the backwardness of the Bantu is the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of Africa, since in the course of ages Africans have gained only a partial 
immunity from malaria. In addition, there are dysentery, sleeping sickness, 
intestinal parasites, bilharzia and spirillum fever. On this point I should like 
te quote the following remark of Julian Huxley: “The white man in the 
tropics curses the native for his laziness. But if the native were once rid of 

1Plan for the Mechanized Production of Groundnuts in East Africa (London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1947), p. 39. 


2Cultura, Industria e Commercio do Arroz (Lourenco Marques, Government Printer, 
1946). 
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parasitic and infectious diseases, and given an adequate diet, he would not 
merely be more energetic: his entire personality would be transformed.”? 

The difference can be seen in the natives who have worked on the Rand 
gold mines for a year or two; after having been cured of their ailments and 
been given a balanced diet they look fat, jaunty and energetic. I am no 
advocate of the migrant labour system practised by the Rand gold mines, 
though I realize the logic of its short-term economic motive, but within the 
framework of that system, good or bad, one must admit that the Rand gold 
mines look after the health of their native labour force. 

The reverse of the medal is seen in the social and economic disruption 
of native life in the areas where too great a proportion of adult males is absent. 
The Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations considered 
25 per cent to be the highest proportion of adult males which could be 
regularly absent without serious consequences. In some areas it is now as 
much as 70 per cent.? 

What Professor Huxley says about the effect of disease on the personality 
of the African is particularly true of the debilitating effect of sleeping sickness. 
In many natives the action of the trypanosome is very slow. The victims are 
not bed-ridden but as they are sick they are more often prone than upright 
and more often “lazy” than active. Dr. P. J. du Toit, Director of South 
African Veterinary Services, said in London in September 1947, when show- 
ing a colour-film of the spraying of tsetse infested lands with D.D.T. from 
the air. “The tsetse is the biggest problem in Africa.” He was thinking of 
nagana, the disease the tsetse gives to domestic animals, but the same can 
be said of the tsetse in relation to sleeping sickness. 

Though D.D.T. will make an appreciable difference in particular areas, 
those who know Africa, its size and the limited capital resources available 
there, will realize that the tsetse may remain a scourge for several generations. 
A further difficulty lies in the fact that Africa is a political jig-saw puzzle, 
and rapid efficient tsetse control, like locust control and all other pest and 
disease controls, must be planned “functionally,” across political boundaries. 
For locusts this has already been done,’ and the recent Inter-Colonial Con- 
ference on Trypanosomiasis in Lourenco Marques shows that the will to 
tackle the tsetse scourge on a continental scale exists. One should applaud 
as a step forward in scientific Pan-Africanism, the decision of the British, 
Belgian and French Governments to hold frequent conferences in Africa for 
the purpose of solving the common problems of their dependencies, such as 
the tsetse and rinderpest problems in agriculture, forestry, nutrition and 
education. 

With regard to sleeping sickness and nagana, the East African groundnut 

10n Living in a Revolution (London, Chatto, 1944), p. 128. 

2The Union Miniére du Haut Katanga has experimented with a policy of stabilizing 
its labour force by accommodating the families of its workers at the mines. There has 
been much discussion of the possibility of adopting a similar scheme in connection with 
the new Free State gold fields. 


8By the International Red Locust Control Service, with headquarters at Abercorn, 
Northern Rhodesia. 
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scheme, by removing the bush or forest from large areas, will make them 
suitable in the fulness of time, not only for human settlement, but for stock- 
raising. 

The diversity of Africa south of the Sahara should not mask its in- 
divisibility. Africa has no Rocky Mountains or Cordilleras to divide it 
vertically. The bulk of the Union of South Africa is on a plateau and this 
renders even near-tropical places like Johannesburg or Pretoria, temperate 
and healthy. This plateau extends along the eastern part of Africa as far as 
Abyssinia, but immediately north and north-west, it reaches only as far as the 
southern part of the Belgian Congo (the Katanga with its rich copper and 
uranium mines), which though far up into the tropical belt is still relatively 
healthy. This part of the plateau is the southern side of the rim of the Congo 
basin. The lands which are steamy, unhealthy and unsuited to permanent 
white settlement lie at the bottom of the basin. This basin is a land of large 
rivers with navigable sections of 6,000 miles. Further north the ground rises 
again slightly and then slopes gently towards Lake Chad. 

To the east is that great crack in the surface of the earth of more than 
3,000 miles which matches in its extent, only upsidedown, and in its emptiness, 
the Rockies and Cordilleras of the Americas. It is the Great Rift Valley, 
extending from the Jordan Valley to the southern end of Lake Nyasa. It is 
one of the great distinctive features of Africa but, except for the presence of 
two very long navigable lakes within it, it has no major significance. Of much 
greater significance is the mighty Congo River and its tributaries. 

In this vast tropical zone south of the Sahara, there are cool and healthy 
uplands sticking out of the hot bush and damp undergrowth: the Shire district 
of Nyasaland; the coffee farms south of Lake Tanganyika and around the 
shores of Lake Kivu; nearly the whole Trusteeship territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi, which is one of the most thickly populated areas in the world; three 
highland strips in Angola (particularly the southernmost which became for 
a few generations the home of trekboers from South Africa, a region which 
miraculously duplicated their own Worcester Valley near the Cape); the 
Kenya Highlands; the slopes of Mounts Kilimanjaro and Kenya and of the 
Ruwenzori range; the Bauchi plateau of Northern Nigeria and, of course, 
the altipiano of Abyssinia. 

But the bulk of Africa south of the Sahara and north of the tropic of 
Capricorn is an unhealthy, depressing, energy-sapping region which deserves 
the expert ministrations of U.N.E.S.C.O. nearly as much as Matto Grosso of 
Brazil. 

Water power is very unevenly distributed in Africa south of the Sahara. 
South Africa has hardly any; the Belgian Congo has much more than half the 
potential hydraulic power of the whole of Africa. South Africa can nowhere 
use rivers for the cheap transport of merchandise; in the Belgian Congo there 
are 1,400 vessels and barges transporting cargo and passengers. 

This self-contained region is in the hands of five sovereign Powers, four 
of which have their headquarters in Europe: Britain, France, Belgium and 
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Portugal. The fifth Power is South Africa. I discount Spain which has no 
more than the tip of her toe in Africa south of the Sahara. Then there are 
two rather weak independent Black States: Liberia, which periodically finds 
it difficult to make both ends meet without the assistance of the United States, 
and Abyssinia which keeps very much to herself on the edge of the Africa 
we are dealing with today. 

With the exception of the two Portuguese colonies (Angola and Mozam- 
bique) which have identical administrations and colonial policies, all the other 
territories have different constitutional structures, different types of adminis- 
trations, and various shades of native policies: near-Dominion status in 
Southern Rhodesia; colonial status (but not identical) in French Equatorial 
Africa, Northern Rhodesia and Kenya; protectorates in Uganda and in what 
are called the High Commission Territories near or inside the Union of South 
Africa; indirect rule in Northern Nigeria; colonial status, tempered by the 
principle of Trusteeship required by the Berlin Treaty of 1885, in the Belgian 
Congo; “B” mandates (now Trusteeship territories) in Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi, the Cameroons and Togoland; a “C” mandate and its closer inte- 
gration with the mandatory Power in South-West Africa; a transition from 
colonial status to membership of a federation in Madagascar. 

Such plurality of control is reflected in a plurality of native policies, from 
the multiple colour-bar of South Africa, only a little less rigorous in Southern 
Rhodesia, to the other extreme in French territories, i.e., the granting of 
French citizenship to qualified natives, together with access to all professions. 
In between is the Belgian policy, with its lack of industrial colour-bar but 
with a social colour-bar and occupational segregation, and the Portuguese 
policy which enables natives to qualify for full citizenship (a slow process, 
it is true). British policy is as liberal as the Belgian, particularly in West 
Africa, where natives are trained for the highest administrative posts. 

The gold, the diamonds, the copper, the uranium, the palm-oil, the coffee, 
which come out of Africa, blind many people elsewhere to the fact that Africa, 
the second largest of the continental areas of the world, is still a poor continent 
supplying 414 per cent of the world’s primary production, because the over- 
whelming majority of the people living there are very poor and resources 
are barely exploited. 

Even the Union of South Africa is poor, by world standards, with an 
annual income per person of £77. If she had not benefited from what Pro- 
fessor S. Herbert Frankel calls a succession of economic “miracles”? she 
would be very poor indeed. These miracles were: the discovery of diamonds 
in 1867, the discovery of the Rand gold fields in the eighteen-eighties and 
the more recent discovery of large deposits of coal in the Transvaal, which 
can be mined very cheaply. This fact is recognized in South Africa by all 
serious-thinking people who are not blinded by racial or other prejudices. 
They recognize that South Africa’s secondary industries need developing, 
particularly now when the fourth “miracle” of the Orange Free State gold 


1Whither South Africa? (Oxford, Blackwell, 1947), pp. 3-4. 
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fields gives the Union a fresh breathing space in which to put her economic 
house in order; while she still has gold to give her “the surplus wealth 
[needed] to buy from abroad the capital instruments” she requires.’ 

Thus South Africa has secured, thanks to some whim of the gods, what 
the rest of Africa south of the Sahara, with the exception of the Belgian 
Congo, is desperately short of: capital. 

South Africa has made a start, stimulated by the war, in accelerating 
her industrial development and, since the end of the conflict, she has gone out 
of her way to woo customers in the rest of southern Africa.2 However, 
those customers find many of our manufactured goods too expensive, one 
reason for this being the high wages received by our skilled workers. South 
Africa needs more skilled workers but still refuses to train and employ her 
own natives as skilled artisans. However, to satisfy her needs in this respect, 
and also to reinforce the European section (whose net rate of increase is 
less than that of the natives) she welcomes immigrants from Britain and 
Western Europe. In my opinion she will not get all the immigrants she 
needs and will be forced to open the doors of skilled trades to natives. A few 
doors are already slightly ajar. 

Today South Africa has abandoned whatever dreams of political Pan- 
Africanism she may have had in the past. Twenty-five years ago she tried to 
bring about a political union with Southern Rhodesia. Southern Rhodesia 
chose self-government instead, and the Union realizing that her northern 
neighbour fears the gravitational pull of a country so much richer and more 
powerful than herself, with a large European population, is prepared to wait, 
and to wait quite a long time, until Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland have achieved some political union. Then relative specific 
gravities will not be so different and some fusion (not necessarily political) 
might take place. 

Further north Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory, recently 
achieved a measure of integration, mainly administrative, by the creation of 
a Central Legislative Assembly with representatives from all three territories 
and from the main racial groups. 


A larger grouping of these three big units can be visualized in a rather 
distant future—a pleasant thought for those who believe in General Smuts’s 
holistic philosophy. However, even such a union of British Africa (excluding 
West Africa) bristles with obstacles, such as deep-rooted differences in native 
policies, and the “open-door” economic policy of ex-““B” mandates as opposed 
to the tariff policy of the other territories. 

Looking beyond the red areas on the map of Africa, I can see no signs 
at present of any kind of administrative, and still less of political, union 
between members of British Africa and even one member of what I like to 
call Latin Africa. The Portuguese colonial people and the Belgians of the 


1] bid. 
2Report on the South African Trade Goodwill Mission (Johannesburg, issued by 
the South African Federated Chamber of Industries, 1947). 
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Congo are co-operative, particularly in scientific fields, but fear the thin edge 
of a South African wedge (more imaginary than real) ; and the French are 
developing their own imperial structure in the form of a federal union which 
could not at present amalgamate with British notions about non-self-governing 
territories. All that is likely to happen in the immediate future is, as Mr. Ivor 
Thomas, M.P., indicated recently, collaboration between British, French and 
Belgians in solving the common problems of their dependent territories. If 
this leads to an African version of the Caribbean Commission, then a step 
will have been taken towards the regional planning of Africa. 

With regard to the African and his aspirations, my conviction is that, 
except possibly in parts of Nigeria and Uganda, rapid political evolution is 
not of much concern to him; nor is it his primary need. What he aspires to, 
even in Nigeria, and what we should provide for, is nourishment for his 
body and his mind, and, of even greater importance, more healthy living con- 
ditions generally. The scholar who wrote that homo sapiens was a political 
animal was a well-fed bourgeois with a roof over his head. Thus, in Africa, 
economic development should precede political development. But economic 
development cannot be carried out within the framework of the old methods— 
the hand hoe and a shifting type of cultivation. Modern, carefully thought-out 
methods must be introduced. Such methods need capital, much more than 
the £120 million of the British Colonial Welfare and Development Fund, and 
capital can only come from Europeans. 

In a valedictory address in Leopoldville, Monsieur Pierre Ryckmans, then 
Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, stated that Belgium should emulate 
Britain and France and constitute a welfare and development fund for its 
colony.? He said, inter alia: “To fulfil our colonial duty, it is not enough to 
develop the resources of the Congo ... We must... supply the Congo with 
capital of its own, capital which the colony would be free to spend as it wished, 
for social services, without getting into debt, and free to invest in profitable 
enterprises without seeing the profits emigrate.* 

Miss Rita Hinden has also emphasized the fact that what Africa needs is 
free grants as opposed to the investment of Government loans: “To-day 
colonial development must become a major State enterprise. A fair share of 
the imperial Power’s capital should be invested, deliberately, in the backward 
countries under its control. The investment should proceed by plan .. . two 
of the most crying . . . needs [are] the elimination of the tsetse fly and the 
control of the process of soil erosion.”* Like Lord Hailey, like Sir Philip 
Mitchell, like the writers of the East African groundnut scheme report, Miss 
Hinden complains that the balance of soil fertility is being upset throughout 


1Obafemi Awolowo, Path to Nigerian Freedom (London, Faber, 1947), p. 31. 

2African World (London), November 1947 announced that the Belgian Congo 
had been endowed with a Native Welfare Fund yielding an annual revenue of 250 
million francs. The fund will care chiefly for the villages. 

8“Problémes coloniaux de demain,” an address by Pierre Ryckmans, on July 5, 
1946. Full text in Essor du Congo (Elisabethville), July 13, 1946. 

4Plan for Africa (London, Allen and Unwin, 1941), pp. 197-8. 
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Africa, thougli there is no absence of knowledge among Europeans as to 
what should be done. Lack of funds has been the obstacle to progress. 

Sir Philip Mitchell is probably the most insistent of those who point to 
the writing on the wall, when he demands “measures to enable the African 
cultivator to break away from the economically weak and primitive form of 
cultivation without capital or mechanical aids.”* Mrs. Elspeth Huxley says 
the same thing in different words.* 

Thus, if we pick up the loose ends I have been dragging along, we find 
that, whether one is a socialist or a conservative, a planner d outrance or an 
individualist, one has to face the fact that, in Africa, as much as in the Hylean 
Amazon region, planning with the aid of European knowledge, European 
capital and European mechanization is the only solution. 

The groundnut scheme in Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia and Kenya is 
an example of such planning. But much more has to be done, across political 
boundaries, in the fields of economic and scientific Pan-Africanism: an 
African Soil Erosion Institute in South Africa, where the brains and re- 
sources of Africa would be pooled, an African Rubber Institute in the Belgian 
Congo, an African Coffee Institute in Kenya. As Dr. B. J. Schonland, Head 
of the South African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, said in 
Brussels, some time ago: “If we stand aside through narrow natignalism, 
duplication of work will occur while larger fields are left untouched. If we 
talk in terms of international solidarity, then it is no shame to talk of Pan- 
African solidarity.” 

We have not completed our task in Africa south of the Sahara. We have 
only just begun to understand how that task should be tackled. And that 
task cannot yet be planned, or directed, or financed, by the Africans. To leave 
100 million “Gaspar Hausers” to themselves at this stage, with the franchise 
and self-government as parting gifts, would be a tragedy for them, though 
they might not realize it. 

Before I conclude, let me say a word about defence. We should remember 
that, in Africa, there are no hostile Powers, either to Britain or to British 
Africa. The same cannot be said of the Middle East. Another reason why 
Africa south of the Sahara makes a better hub for imperial defence is, pre- 
cisely, that a great desert separates that new strategic area from the only 
possible opponent; furthermore, the very vastness of Africa (strategically, 
a friendly vastness) is better adjusted to the destructive power of atomic 
weapons. In East or Central Africa one can still achieve dispersal in an 
atomic age. 

Thus the shift of the centre of gravity of imperial defence from Egypt to 
East Africa is a logical move, particularly at this time, when our withdrawal 
from India has reduced the strategic importance of the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal as the shortest route between Britain and India. Because Britain’s 


1Despatch by the Governor to the Secretary of State for the Colonies (Kenya No. 
44, April 17, 1946). : 
2“Some Impressions of East Africa To-day” (African Affairs, October 1947). 
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strategic centre will not be in the Middle East, she may be in a better position 
to protect her interests there, from Africa. What I have particularly in mind 
is Middle East oil. Captain Liddell Hart first pointed out the value of the 
North African desert as a “desert vacuum,” an effective buffer-zone between 
Britain’s new imperial strategic centre and Russia." 

Should East Africa become, as seems certain, the arsenal and hub of 
imperial defence, then the consequences, both economic and social, would be 
great.” The creation of training grounds, the building of strategic industries 
as part of a decentralization plan, the development of air, rail, road or river 
routes, would all assist in the general development of Africa. One could even 
visualize a speeding-up of “functional” co-operation—in science, for instance, 
such as a concerted drive for the elimination of the tsetse. 

Two of Britain’s neighbours in Africa would be able to make major con- 
tributions to such imminent or hypothetical British projects. The Union of 
South Africa would become Britain’s alter ego as a supply base feeding the 
strategic centre in tropical Africa with essential requirements. South Africa 
not only has industries but, with her coal, either as direct fuel for electric 
power plants or as the raw material of synthetic oil, is capable of creating 
new industries, particularly those requiring iron-ore and chrome-ore, which 
she has in abundance quite close to her main industrial centre, Johannesburg. 

Dr. H. J. van Eck, Head of the South African Economic and Social 
Planning Council, said in a broadcast,* that South Africa “could become 
the cheapest producer of stainless steel and other chromium alloys.” When 
such developments are at hand, South Africa may well decide to use her 
large native labour force in skilled occupations and thus the major cause of 
native bitterness would disappear. 

Then there is the Belgian Congo which has, close together in the fairly 
healthy Katanga region, a large copper mining industry and the greatest 
known deposits of uranium in the world, quite apart from her other riches 
and her by no means negligible industries. The Shinkolobwe Mine, which is 
only a hundred miles from the borders of Northern Rhodesia, exports all its 
current production to the United States under a war-time agreement which 
is about to be reviewed. What matters is that a friendly neighbour in Africa 
possesses this rich uranium mine located in South-Central Africa conveniently 
near a strategic centre. 

Within British dependencies there are major developments such as the 
Kariba Gorge dam on the Zambesi which will help to develop rich mines of 
high-grade iron and of gold. In British West Africa there is a vast reservoir 
of men and resources in an advanced stage of development, a reservoir which 
only needs a pipeline to the east in the form of good communications to become 
integrated with the overall British strategy of Africa* To perfect such 


1“Africa or the Middle East” (World Review, July 1946). ; 
2Sir Alfred Beit, “Defence and Dispersal” (The British Africa Monthly, September 


igh 

8South Africa—A Vision of the Future, S.A.B.C., Johannesburg, November 14, 1945. 

4“Equatorial Africa: War time lessons in West Coast Colonies” (The Times, 
November 14, 1947). 
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strategy, close co-operation with French and Belgian territories is essential. 

Thus I can see forces and currents leading towards scientific, economic 
and strategic Pan-Africanism. I can see none at present leading towards 
political Pan-Africanism. 

Existing forces may lead to some regional agreements in Africa on 
strategy in accordance with Article 52 of the United Nations Charter. In 
this connection it should be remembered that the majority of the territories in 
Africa south of the Sahara are not politically free. Their foreign entangle- 
ments are made for them in European capitals. Thus a regional defence pact 
for Africa (similar to the Chapultepec Agreement covering a major portion 
of the Americas) or some other form of coming-together beyond mere co- 
operation, would be subordinated to similar agreements between Britain-cum- 
South Africa and Belgium, France and Portugal. If a union of one kind or 
another were achieved in Western Europe, integration in Africa would im- 
mediately follow. The jig-saw puzzle would become a mosaic. 

Then, at last, we would see the birth of Africa, for African problems 
can only be completely solved “continentally” and across all political 
boundaries. Only thus can Africa be made a fit place for Africans and a few 
others to live in, and an abundant producer of many things the world needs so 
much. 


Address at Chatham House 
November 18, 1947. 
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THE LITERATURE OF MODERN JAPAN 
E. STUART KIRBY 


It has been said of the Japanese that, like Talleyrand, they believed language 
was given to man to conceal his thoughts. Such concealment they have 
effectively maintained. Though for a brief hour they were able to match 
our battleships, undercut our merchandise, or occupy our colonies, it could 
even be asserted that their greatest achievement has been a mental one: the 
feat of penetrating our minds, without revealing to us much of their own. 

Intellectually, the Japanese have been insatiable importers, tireless imi- 
tators and shameless mimics. But as exporters they have assumed a poker- 
face, offering the world no more, in the realm of ideas, than a few precious 
curios. The recent war with Japan was unprecedented, not only in its 
strategic conditions, but also in the psychological disparity; there can never 
have been another war in which one side’s knowledge of the other’s mentality 
was so unsure. If this disparity is not to continue in future relations, the 
rest of the world, besides mastering the external apparatus of Japanese politics 
and economics, must also study the workings of the Japanese mind. 

It is curious that Western students of the Japanese character have neg- 
lected one particularly abundant store of case-material: namely, the con- 
temporary literature of the Japanese themselves. For there is surely no 
better way of seeing into the present workings of a nation’s mind than the 
reading of its own current and popular literature, which shows its thought 
in native form, free from adaptation for export. The following attempts a 
general characterization, necessarily brief and introductory. It refers only 
to writings in prose. It may cut across the accepted classifications, or the 
more scholastic distinctions between schools of literature; it attempts to assess 
the various writers according to their practical effect on the mind of the 
modern Japanese public, rather than by their intrinsic literary value. It is 
essentially an individual view, offered as an introduction to a neglected 
subject. 

The Japanese language is, as it always has been, a barrier of such in- 
superable difficulty that none but the life-long specialist can aspire to a first- 
hand knowledge of the subject. A full account of the philological complica- 
tions would take much space; so devoted and intelligent a missionary as St. 
Francis Xavier was driven long ago to conclude that the Japanese language 
must have been “invented by a conciliabule of devils” as a special obstruction 
to the propagation of the Faith. And the complication of the language is 
allegedly but a symptom of the tortuousness of Japanese thought; on the 
idiosyncrasies of the latter, further volumes could be written. The non- 
specialist, even if he is content to keep off this terrain, will wish to know 
whether, in a broad sense, its exploration is worth while. It may be possible 
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to answer only his preliminary question, whether the current literary output 
of Japan contains such riches as to be of any interest to the general reader. 

Until recent times our own literature, both serious and popular, has done 
all in its power to convince us that the answer is negative. It has portrayed 
Japan only as two sorts of cloud-cuckoo land. On the one hand, our authors 
have constructed a pantomime Japan, as a vehicle for downright satire of 
our own shortcomings; the satire may be sprightly and genteel, as in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Mikado, or it may be coarse and vehement, as it is in Smollett’s 
Adventures of an Atom. On the other hand, there has been a tendency to 
attach the name of Japan, since it stands for a land remote and exotic, to 
our propensity for escapism—that opium of our thinking classes—so that 
mention of Japan is sometimes taken to indicate a wish to dwell in fairyland. 
Recently, such work as that of the Goncourts, Hearn and Waley (to mention 
only the greatest names) has enlarged and deepened our consideration. But 
it introduces us only to the classical stages of Japanese culture, seeming to 
remain aloof on the deeper philosophical plane, to give us only the background 
and the setting; the need may be felt to supplement it with a view of the 
Japanese as contemporaries, showing them in their more mundane and 
practical moments. 

If that is so, the first step is to free our minds of our own literary con- 
ventions on Japan. The old-fashioned vein of pantomime or satire would on 
the whole merely amuse the Japanese themselves. It may surprise the reader 
to hear that it is the other approach, the use of Japan as a symbol of “escap- 
ism” or exoticism, that is much the more opposed to the inclination of the 
writers of the real Japan of our own day. For they are realists, almost all 
of them, who would wish to be “of the earth, earthy’—or, as townsmen, 
worldly. It may be said that they are, generally speaking, less prone to 
fanciful themes than the European writers, more exclusively intent on the 
things of this world. 

The Japanese are dreadfully earnest about the whole business of literature. 
There is no other people on earth to whom books mean so much, whose minds 
are so much guided by the printed word. They have deeply ingrained in their 
tradition the Confucian respect for learnedness, whereby any piece of in- 
scribed paper is held near-sacred, and will not be misused for any base physical 
purpose. The Japanese are serious-minded about most things, but about none 
so much, perhaps, as reading. (Lin Yu Tang, in My Country and My People, 
has effectively portrayed the typical Japanese, “busy and bustling, reading 
a newspaper in the tram or train, with a dogged face and determined chin, 
and a cloud of imminent national disaster hanging over his brow... .”) It 
was entirely in this spirit that they tackled the job of creating a modern 
literature for themselves. The expression “tackled the job” is quite appro- 
priate, for they entered upon it as a programmatic and deliberate task. 

In 1868, when Japan was thrown open to world commerce—by the 
persuasion of American warships—literature had not a strong place in her 
national life, which was feudal and militaristic. During the two and a half 
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preceding centuries, when Japan was a closed country, some 60,000 new books 
are recorded as having been published there; an average, it may be noted for 
subsequent comparison, of some 220 new issues a year. In the next seventy 
years, within the lifetime of one quite ordinary man, the Japanese adopted, 
by imitation and sometimes with adaptation, every technical and social device 
of the West. They seized upon literature as part of the paraphernalia of our 
mechano-civilization. They regarded it as one of the essential appurtenances, 
along with our stock of ideas on philosophy, jurisprudence, art and other 
subjects; they saw that they must, as it were, take the theoretical as well as 
the more practical part of the curriculum. Recent events have shown that 
they mastered the practical part of the course; with their results on the 
theoretical side we are less conversant. 

Quantitatively, at least, the achievement was gigantic. Between 1869 
and 1877, about 130,000 new books were published in Japan; this represents 
an annual average of more than 16,000, a great activity, and one which con- 
trasts with the annual figure of 220 recorded for the preceding feudal epoch. 
In the next fifty years the population increased greatly; and, with universal 
education, 97 per cent of Japanese citizens could read and write. The book 
lists continued to grow, though at a pace more steady, until in the nineteen- 
twenties about 20,000 new titles were registered each year. Curiously enough, 
there was a quickening in the most recent period; in 1936, which is for the 
Japanese the last pre-war year, 32,000 new editions appeared. It may already 
be inferred that Japan’s national library is a very large one. Add to this 
the fact that Japan imported £130,000 worth of foreign books in recent years 
(one third from England, one third from Germany and one sixth from the 
United States) ; that there were 1,000 newspapers with a circulation of 20 
million copies, devoting considerable space to literary discussion and to 
actual publication in serial form; and that there were magazines in correspond- 
ing quantity. The output is numerically impressive; what is its kind and 
quality ? 

The first stage in Japan after 1869, called the Era of Enlightenment 
(Kaika), was one of fervent acquisition. During the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century, the Japanese translated every notable Western book, 
classic or modern. They were avid in seeking out anything that suggested a 
novelty of treatment, or taught a new canon of form. At that time many of 
them contemptuously abandoned their own literary past; only what was new 
could be good, and then only if it was moulded on some Western precedent. 
There was more in this than endless translation ; it was their whole intention 
to take Western thought integrally for their own, in substance as in form. 
This tremendous feat of appetite and digestion was mainly accomplished by 
the end of the nineteenth century. By then the Japanese had already gradu- 
ated to the stage of readiness to produce a literature that was in Japanese, 
but was on lines fully occidental. 

What followed is probably the most straightforward and sweeping in- 
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stance in all history of the impact of one cultural system upon another—not 
so much by fusion, as by unilateral acceptance. 

The movement which arose at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
from which time the new literary epoch in Japan clearly dates, called itself 
“Naturalism.” It asserted the writer’s duty of dealing with real life, real 
people, the world of fact. The result may properly be termed “Realism.” 
Politically and stylistically it contained a strong sentiment of “Populism”; 
it strove to use and develop the colloquial tongue. In form and purpose, it 
was therefore a revolt against feudal traditions, which imposed abstract con- 
ventions and a style so different from everyday speech as to mean practically 
a different language. 

It is natural that such a movement, like any other anti-feudal impulse, 
should draw general inspiration from the direct heritage of the French 
Revolution. There were, however, particular reasons why Japanese Natural- 
ism came strongly under French influence. In such avocations as are the 
natural counsellors of literature, the Japanese were at that time mainly study- 
ing French. The Japanese legal system was being established on the basis of 
Napoleon’s Code; and French was, as in other countries, the language of 
diplomacy, the Post Office, the studios. Zola and Maupassant may be cited 
as the dominant influences; to these names that of Bergson should be. closely 
added. Zola figures quite naturally in the context, as a master of sordid 
realism. Bergson’s élan was evidently to the liking of such a new movement. 
In the case of Maupassant, it may be added that his light worldly cynicism 
appeals particularly to one side of the Japanese character. Russian was much 
less widely studied, but it is not surprising that a movement with these motives 
should also be influenced by the contemporary Russian writers: first Gogol 
and Chekhov, later Tolstoy. 

Kunikida (flourished 1896-1908), first of the true Japanese moderns, has 
a strain of bucolic satire, instanced by his Drink-Sodden Diary of a rustic 
school-teacher, and the meanderings of his forlorn old countryman Uncle Oji. 
The same vein is continued by a greater writer, Natsume (flourished 1905-13), 
with such works as The Young Master and Me, I’m a Cat. The former is 
a story of prankish rustic doings, such as might call to mind the canvases of 
the Elder Breughel; while the latter might prompt an even wider cast for 
an analogy, for indeed it has some kinship with Don Marquis’ Mehitabel. 
Later, Natsume “matured” into a vein of serene, faintly romantic, but highly 
introspective psychological analysis ; in his great trilogy Sanshiro, for instance, 
he makes a searching examination of the varieties of human friendship. 

Tayama, a popular author who produced (1906-27) some 400 novels, 
began as a professed imitator of Flaubert. He went on to explore the motives 
of sensuality; then in his later work powerfully portrayed the “escapist” 
trend of Buddhist unworldliness. He preached also, however, a doctrine of 
“spiritual ascensionism” reminiscent of Huysmans’ Durtal. The writers who 
next followed moved further away from the plane of personality on to that 
of sociological concern. Mayama’s South Springs (1907), for example, gives 
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a complete descriptive survey of a poor Japanese village community. This 
Mayama was also a biographer (in the manner of a diminished Emil Ludwig) 
and a pioneer of the modern Japanese drama (directly and effectively follow- 
ing Ibsen). One striking feature, common to all these writers, is their in- 
quisitiveness. The technique of the Naturalist school was reportage. Its lack 
of reserve, its assertion that there should be no reticences before the general- 
ized social conscience, was a revolutionary concept in Japan. These Natural- 
ists would, one feels, have welcomed the latter-day device of “Mass Obser- 
vation” ; probably also they would have revelled in the Oxford Confessional 
movement. 

Such a literature, as it attains maturity, moves away from mere reporting ; 
first into a stage where it begins to comment as well as observe, then to 
develop from commentary into explanation and finally justification. Nagat- 
suka’s Earth (1910), for instance, is another “case history” of the life of 
a village, like that of Mayama mentioned in the last paragraph; but where 
Mayama’s book merely recorded events, this later work examines the material 
causes and the personal motives to which the happenings can be ascribed. 
The characteristic works of the period of first maturity, at this date, are in 
fact “problem” plays and novels. Kinoshita, Iwano, Tokuda, Yoshii are 
among the great names of the period preceding the 1914 war. All these 
notable writers worked largely in such a vein; they were preoccupied with 
personal stresses like clashes of loyalty, conflicts between tradition and con- 
science, and the contrasts between aesthetic and materialistic considerations 
in modern life. 

Thus the dominant school of descriptive realism, though it had a perman- 
ent effect on Japanese literature, carried in its own growth the causes of its 
dissolution. One great writer, Mori (flourished 1900-20), played a main 
part in its replacement. He was largely responsible for the development of a 
more mellow and allusive style, and of a true Romanticism. He held that 
“Morals and ethics are more important than environment.” His great play 
The Mask derives from Nietzsche’s Beyond Good and Evil the maxim that 
the Superior Man lives nobly and vigorously for himself and within himself; 
the face which he turns to the common herd of extroverts is but a mask. His 
later works are all historical novels, in which he praises old times, asserting 
that they allowed more personal freedom than does the present age with 
its burden of material cares. He was an army doctor, trained in Germany— 
a true modern, and very much the bourgeois. The first and greatest reaction 
to Naturalism took the form of what is called Bourgeois Romanticism or 
Idealism. Kikuchi Kan was a great exponent of this tendency. He was much 
loved by the Japanese during his long career (from 1914 till the China War). 
In his prime a literary figure whom it is not inept to compare with Arnold 
Bennett or with John Galsworthy, he may be said to have commercialized 
his success, later becoming a best-seller of “false glamour.” He acted the 
bourgeois in his own personality; he was fond of country-house life; he kept 
racehorses. 
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Another path of escape from the “shades of the prison house” atmos- 
phere of the Realists was by way of lyrical themes. Suzuki’s fairy stories 
exemplify this; they are also interesting stylistically, because they mark the 
culmination of an evolution to what may be called Impressionism. This 
tendency contributed largely to the second of the schools which succeeded 
Naturalism, namely the “Time-to-Spare” School (Yoyu Ha), which stressed 
the advantages of “taking time off,” of pausing for a second glance, of looking 
at life through a telescope rather than a microscope. The spirit and philosophy 
of this “sauntering” approach’ is broadly that of the Haiku, the characteristic 
short Japanese verse, which is both lyrical and epigrammatic. 

The third of the succession coteries was the Eclectic Group, in which 
there were three main schools. One, the “Decadents,” sought Romance in 
the underworld or the demi-monde. Another was called “the Satanists,” 
because of its engrossment in abnormal stimuli, and its role of Devil’s 
advocate, in that it strove to show beauty and usefulness in things unpleasant 
as well as in things pleasant. In this it opposed the third eclectic grouping, 
which was fastidiously “Aesthetic” and is expressively named in Japanese 
Yuibi Ha, which means the “Nothing-but-Beauty School.” 

These were the party lines in the period of growth that followed. The 
great war of 1914-18 worked a revolution in Japan’s outlook. As one of the 
Allies, Japan was integrated into the world’s political structure, standing 
forth at Versailles as a Great Power. Her industries and exports boomed 
while Europe was locked in struggle. Industrialization called into being a 
large factory population, proletarian in spirit. People of other classes became 
more urbanized. Japan entered a utilitarian epoch. The expansive mood of 
the times produced many “Babbitts.” Even literature became increasingly a 
commercial pursuit. But there were also some lofty thinkers. Idealism in 
its individualistic form was expressed, in the literary field, by Shiga. This 
writer took for a parable the life of Lord Clive; he asserted that Clive, when 
he failed in an attempt to commit suicide, decided that God must have saved 
him because He had work for him to do on earth, so proceeded to start life 
anew, eventually becoming the conqueror of India. With Shiga were associ- 
ated Mushakoji, the Arishima brothers, and other “Impressionists.” They 
admired Cézanne, Van Gogh and Rodin. They founded a Utopian village 
settlement on Tolstoyan principles. They sought “the sunbeam’s sparkle, on, 
the fresh green leaf” ; or, in non-impressionist language, the zest of life. They 
were deeply Tolstoyan in their treatment of the relations between men and 
women, in their Christianity and their pacifism. This was the famous 
Shirakaba (White Birch Tree) School. Of its members, the best known in 
other countries was the evangelist Toyohiko Kagawa. 

Japan’s politics and institutions were, for a brief post-war period, liberal 
in tendency, to an extent that is hard to realize in retrospect; the rise and 
wide influence of the White Birch Tree group are a strong reminder of the 
fact. The White Birch Tree movement itself had—as Tolstoyan and Utopian 

1The Japanese used this term long before they ever heard of Thoreau. 
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movements somehow seem to have in all countries—an aristocratic tinge. 
The general run of what may be called middle-class literature took a less 
elevated path. It developed the tendency termed by the Japanese “Neo- 
Romanticism.” This indicated, only too often, an excessive love of grandi- 
loquence. The Japanese mind has a weakness for the purple patch, preferring 
the high-sounding to the meaningful. Goldsmith’s remark (in The Citizen 
of the World) that “There is nothing like sense in the true Oriental style, 
where nothing is required but sublimity,” is on the whole untrue, but it does 
apply to this portion of the field of Japanese literature, in which false glamour 
is the besetting sin. In the nineteen-twenties, there was a very large output 
of this kind. Nevertheless, the majority indulged only as yet in a mild form 
of historical romanticism. Later, as will be seen below, this was to become 
a main channel for militarist and fascist indoctrination. 

At the earlier stages, it was in another aspect that the main course of 
Japanese literature showed decadent propensities. Romanticism is an elastic 
term. The Japanese practitioners took literally a view like that of Pater, who 
said “it is the addition of strangeness to beauty that constitutes the romantic 
character in art.” They relished “strangeness,” but usually the strangeness 
of perversity and psychological abnormality. Cultivating “Satanism,” they 
culled not only the flowers of evil, but its roots; so their conceptions of beauty 
itself appeared, by any canons, strange. Tanizaki, called by the Japanese 
Tanizaki the Great (flourished 1912-34) and held to be the foremost of their 
Romanticists, provides a vivid instance of the tendency. His treatment is 
blatantly pornographic; his themes are such as the following. The Devil 
describes the extremes of masochism. The Tattooing deals with the obsession 
of a man who tattoos lurid designs on the body of a young woman. The 
Murder of Otsuya relates the activities of “White Slavers.” The Love of a 
Maniac mighi more truly have been entitled “The Nymphomaniac.” In the 
words of one of his own titles, “there’s no accounting for tastes.” The more 
moderate Romanticists did not stray so far into obscenity; but, like Nagai, 
extolled “natural animality” in man, or, like Minakami (who was a Big Busi- 
ness man by day and a popular novelist after office hours) proposed that “Sin 
and crime were but prejudices” and the secret of life was fais ce que voudras. 
A point of greater ultimate significance is that, even in this range of literature, 
a glorification of the feudal codes of bygone days was beginning to be 
developed; all the works now in question have for their setting either some 
especially picturesque period in the history of Old Japan, or some modern 
underworld quarter like Asakusa (the vicinity of the famous Yoshiwara in 
Tokyo) which they believe to be its counterpart in modern life. 

A very powerful protest against this spiritual corruption, as also against 
the material corruption, which capitalism seemed to be bringing into all other 
fields of Japanese life, came from the left wing. Just as it is hard to realize, 
in present retrospect, that there was at the beginning of the nineteen-twenties 
a period of political and social liberalism in Japan, so also it is difficult to 
appreciate the fact that there was at that time a determined and aggressive 
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labour and socialist movement in Japan. In fact strikes in the factories, red 
banners and processions in the streets, Marxism on the bookstalls, and the 
corresponding jargon in the mouths of intellectuals, were pervading features 
of Japanese life in those years. 

The Left movement passed through four phases. The first, its time of 
growth, is associated with the group of “militants” who called themselves 
“The Sowers” (flourished 1920-24). It included the Christian socialist Kino- 
shita, who wrote from such experience as his own pacifist opposition to the 
Russian war in 1904; Maedako, a genuine proletarian, translator of Upton 
Sinclair, who wrote of his own adventures in the United States, where he had 
been a member of the I.W.W. faction of anarchist-syndicalists ; and Hayama, 
whose writings were based on his experiences as a seaman and strike-leader 
at home. This group was influential; it could easily muster a dozen of the 
best writers in Japan at any moment. It began as the broadest of united fronts ; 
but soon moved into the troubled dialectic, the welter of splits, schisms, heresy- 
hunts, purges, fusions, realignments and recriminations, that seems inevitably 
to characterize the life of the Left wing. 

Out of this internecine strife, a more definitely Marxist “Federation of 
Proletarian Artists” thrust itself forward, under the leadership of a few 
“vanguard” writers like Fujimori, who resigned a professorship to, go and 
work in a factory. Until these people could build up the “truly proletarian” 
culture that they advocated, the field of the Left was free for the “fellow 
travellers.” Communists describe by this term those who travel with them only 
part of the way, or accept only some of their tenets. The second phase of the 
Japanese leftist movement in literature was therefore that of the “Fellow 
Travellers.” A leading playwright, Yamamoto, elaborated democratic prin- 
ciples of socialism. Ogawa described the lives of the workers, without insisting 
on Marxist formulae. Others, like Nogami (a woman writer, a disciple of 
Selma Lagerlof), were mere humanists and dilettanti, in the eyes of party 
members. However, although the effect of this movement was indirect rather 
than direct, there was hardly one important -writer that was not influenced 
by it, particularly as it was the only organ of opposition to the decadent 
tendencies of the Romanticists, which have been mentioned above. 

In the third phase, which may be dated 1927-30, the “True Proletarians” 
were however able to mount an attack in force; while their indirect influence 
had thus spread over the whole literary life of the country, they had built up 
their own skill and were now able to produce spokesmen of the highest 
ability. One of the greatest female writers, Chujo, was a notable recruit; she 
was a great propagandist for radical feminism. Kishi wrote graphically about 
the great strikes of the times. His Comradely Love is an excellent tract of the 
times. It is also a rich piece of satire, for it reverses one of the hackneyed 
“bourgeois” plots, in which a woman must sacrifice her chastity for her ideals, 
by having the young leader of the men’s trade union obliged, in order to get 
control of the women’s organization (which could otherwise be used to break 
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the strike) to submit himself to the female trade union leader, who cherishes 
a personal passion for him. 

Kobayashi is another of the great names of proletarian literature. He 
entered the class struggle while still a schoolboy. He was tortured to death 
in prison, at the age of thirty, in 1933. A translation of his Cannery Boat 
has been published in English. Tokunga is famous for his novel The Sunless 
Street, but produced many other tales of strikes and conflicts. Takeda com- 
batted the “deviations” of the anarchists. A long list of other names could 
be given, but the above may serve to suggest the strength of the revolutionary 
movement—which strength, it should certainly be noted, was in its prime 
right up to the date of Japan’s aggression in Manchuria. 

The revolutionaries were defeated by sheer physical terrorism. The police 
suppressed them by force. Every one of their leaders, and nearly all their 
activists, suffered long imprisonment; most underwent torture, a few were 
executed. The Leftists were entirely undefeated on the plane of literature, 
however. As late as 1936, in a symposium for the twenty best writers, fifteen 
were of the Left, only five of the Right. Their “bourgeois” opponents appeared 
not only to be crude sensualists and reactionaries, but in any case to be simply 
inferior as writers. Few of the Left writers were actual Marxists; ‘but the 
cult of proletarianism was the fashionable and convenient rallying point for 
all who opposed the Ronin type of patriotism. 

The fourth phase of Japanese proletarian literature is a tragic one, that 
of the bitterness of their physical suppression, and of a certain aftermath of 
apostasy on the part of their weaker brethren, a few whom recanted and 
announced their conversion to the New Patriotism. An extreme example of 
this is Shimaki’s Leprosy (1934), in which a communist leader, brought to 
prison, is found to be a leper. He actually has the disease; but the metaphor 
is, of course, that morally also he is a leper. 

Of the few outstanding writers who did not fall victims to this slaughtered 
rout, Shimazaki deserves special note. He may be remembered abroad for 
his activities in the international P.E.N. Club. His long career epitomizes 
the whole history of modern Japanese literature, for he passed through all 
its stages. In the eighteen-nineties he was a Romanticist. In the nineteen- 
hundreds he joined the Realists, with his famous work Apostasy, which deals 
with the Eta, the “untouchables” caste in Japanese society. In the first world 
war and the nineteen-twenties he followed the renascent Idealism, with works 
like New Life and The Storm, which describe the personal problems of those 
moving times. 

The next and final stage of Shimazaki’s development illustrates the turn 
now to be taken by Japanese literature as a whole: a turn to a new sort of 
historical romanticism, expressing the peculiar sort of fascistical militarism 
which was thenceforward to be the “Japanese Spirit.” This was to praise old 
times, to urge a return to all the manners and customs of the warrior days, 
chiefly those of Samurai feudalism, with a suffusion also of a more ancient 
tribalism. Above all, loyalty was the antique virtue to be exalted, loyalty in 
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its most medieval sense and its most directly military application, in the form 
of blind obedience and hierarchical allegiance. 

Shimazaki produced, in instalments over the years 1929 to 1936, a long 
novel, of high quality, which perfectly exemplifies this tendency. It gives a 
vivid picture of the state of Japan during the country’s “Opening” (c. 1850- 
80), and is entitled Before the Dawn (i.e., before the dawn of the new social 
era). All that is old and truly Japanese is praised and embellished in this 
novel, while all that is new and foreign is represented as ugly, treacherous, 
sordid and dangerous to Japan. 

At this time the critic Hasegawa enlarged the tendency, of which this novel 
is but one example, into the so-called “Cult of Nipponism,” the special extreme 
of fanaticism which proclaimed that Japanese culture was mystically so divine 
that foreigners could not aspire to understand it. Presumably few believed 
this altogether, but all writers had now, as militarist Japan advanced towards 
totalitarianism and war, to conform to the dogma. There was a general return 
to the “National Classics” (the feudal shibboleths). There was a general 
“glamorization” (by order) of primitive discipline and loyalty, of tribal 
solidarity. Those who sought to sustain “polite literature,” to maintain detach- 
ment and cultivate elegance and refinement, did not long survive in this 
atmosphere, which was frankly called “war preparation” (Junsenjika). 
Yokomitsu, for example, tried to develop “Imagism,” but was forced to pass, 
through fatalism, to defeatism. Kawabata, a Symbolist, was similarly held in 
some obloquy, as one who described only the criminal and lunatic fringes of 
society. Even such “escapist” literature as detective stories, the art of which 
had been considerably developed by Edogawa and others, began to be affected 
by these conditions. 

The war began for Japan in 1937 with the attack on China. A major sign 
of the times was the flooding of the bookstalls with political pamphlets (of the 
Right, needless to say) and also with what was called “cheap” recreational 
literature, in quantities that swamped the efforts of the better writer. The best 
way to describe this “mass literature” in English is to term it “blood and 
thunder.” It represented a vast output of stories of feudal loyalty, with blood- 
shed, revenge, vendetta and the like as its pervading themes. 

A number of notable writers were at work in this environment, the major- 
ity borne along this tide of blood, tears and fanaticism, a gallant few stemming 
against it here and there. The main tendencies have already been mentioned, 
so that it would be wearisome to give a list of names, merely to indicate that 
such and such a writer followed the currents of the times in this or that 
respect, but resisted them in some other respect, whereas another author fos- 
tered one tendency but opposed another. For examples, Akutagawa produced 
some very fine stories in feudal settings, on such themes as the persecution 
of the Japanese Christians in the early seventeenth century. Chikamatsu 
Shuko adopted the outlook, as well as the name, of Chikamatsu Monzaemon, 
who had, three centuries earlier, made a famous dramatization of the well- 
known story of the “Forty Seven Ronin.” Kikuchi, Kasai and others wrote 
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nostalgically of olden times. Writers who chose modern settings (examples 
are Hirotsu, Kamura, Joshi, Hosoda and many others) represented the 
present day as comparing unfavourably with the ancestral epoch. One author, 
Naoki, wrote of The Rise of Japan and The Rise of Manchuria and Mongolia 
in such a way as to efface the distinction between the novel and the political 
pamphlet. 

The war-time literature is perhaps too closely contemporary for just 
criticism; in any case it deserves separate study. The easy glow of fervent 
patriotism affected the professional writers in much the same way as it affected 
the journalists; all rushed to express themselves in terms crudely sensational, 
casting style and reasoning aside together. People who had formerly been 
quite good writers descended into journalese, with works of sensationalism, 
of which the following “headline” titles may serve to give a notion: Through 
Shanghai in the Battle Flames, The War in Profile, For a Thousand Miles, 
a Favouring Wind Sweeps us Southward. It is significant that the works of 
real serving soldiers, as distinct from those of the career writers, in general 
are free from this sort of thing and often attain a more worthy literary 
standard. With them, the aesthetic appreciation is usually still sharp, even on 
the battlefield. They do, of course, glorify militarism as the system which 
brings out the collective best in men, when they are engaged in sacrificing 
themselves for impersonal ideals, and so forth; but their accounts of the war 
are for the most part factual and practical, and show a manly abhorrence of 
the emotional effusions of the zealot civilians. I find, in one story of the China 
war by the hand of an anonymous soldier, a memorable instance: he makes 
an officer comment, while watching a bayonet charge, “Just look at those 
damned newspaper correspondents, who used to condemn us as militarists, 
now they are acting like men possessed, rushing ahead of all the others!” 

Under the occupation, after Japan’s surrender, various of the more level- 
headed and liberal-minded works of the nineteen-twenties and nineteen- 
thirties have made their reappearance in Japan; and “proletarian literature” 
has again become vigorous. Some 5,000 new works were published in the 
first two years after the capitulation. A new start has been made, and it is to 
be hoped that in future the Japanese may participate more fully in the literary 
life of a wider world; as this brief survey may have indicated, they are capable 
of making an interesting contribution. 

What would be the nature of that contribution? On this topic, as in all 
discussions of Japan and the Japanese, there is room for wide difference of 
opinion—and a need for much more study. The present writer’s own view is 
that Japanese literature is likely in future to resume the course it took during 
the first three decades of this century. It may show the same degree of pre- 
occupation with mundane, even sordid, themes. It seems that the Japanese 
found in their popular prose literature an outlet for certain propensities, im- 
portant traits in their character, which were repressed or inhibited in their 
other arts and traditions: namely, their carnal and sensual impulses, on the 
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one hand and, on the other, their inclination to think pragmatically and 
eclectically. 

They used literature as a means of teaching themselves about contemporary 
life in all its aspects; in particular as a means of knowing and understanding 
the Westernized and industrialized system which they were then adopting. 
Their present situation is essentially similar ; they must reintegrate themselves 
into the worldwide social structure and, in particular, reconsider the ways 
of democracy, individualism and liberty. It is likely that they will use litera- 
ture, as before, in some such realistic, explanatory and didactic form, as an 
instrument to that end. 

The occupation authorities would naturally welcome any genuine move- 
ment for self-education on the part of the Japanese. The actual literary output 
in Japan during the occupation is too recent, and arose in circumstances too 
abnormal, to be easily judged; nor has the present writer had the opportunity 
of perusing it at first hand. From a careful but external observation, it would 
seem that some of the first confusion of defeat has cleared from the minds of 
the Japanese, but that they are still too preoccupied with immediate physical 
difficulties to have much time or strength for non-utilitarian reading. How- 
ever, they have begun, in the words of one Japanese literary critic, to “re- 
equip” themselves and to “uncramp their fingers.” The former expression 
alludes to the extensive reprinting of pre-war books and revival of pre-war 
plays, which has proceeded with special emphasis on works formerly banned 
as “leftist” or radical. By the “uncramping of fingers,” the Japanese com- 
mentator means the considerable amount of experimental work that is being 
done. Most of this represents the efforts of older writers to get back into 
practice ; newcomers in process of learning the craft are still a minority, but 
their numbers may soon be rapidly increased. 


December 1947. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS' 


GENERAL 


THE First Europe: A Stupy OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MEDIEVAL CHRISTENDOM, 
A.D. 400-800. By C. Delisle Burns. 1947. (London: Allen & Unwin. 914” X 614”. 
684 pp. Illus. Index. Maps. 25s.) 


THouGH the title of this important and interesting book may give the impression 
that it has no bearing on present international affairs, the subject does impinge on 
them in a number of pertinent ways—as was, indeed, to be expected in an exposition 
of it by a scholar who was both historian and publicist. The First Europe, brought 
into being during the four centuries indicated in the title, was the prelude, as 
the author sees it, to a Second Europe which is the modern Western world of our 
day. For the student of contemporary international affairs, this chain of historical 
association, long-drawn-out though it may seem, is forged of solid metal; for 
Delisle Burns points out that the partition of our world into a number of 
mutually independent sovereign States, which is the crux of our latter-day inter- 
national politics, is a legacy from the partition of the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire between a number of rival barbarian successor States in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era. There is also a much deeper sense in which those 
four centuries of transition that are the subject of this book are relevant to our 
present problems and prospects. The author suggests that we ourselves, in our 
generation, are standing, in our turn, on the appalling brink of a period of social 
disintegration and reconstruction such as faced our Graeco-Roman predecessors 
in A.D. 400. It will be seen that this book has a claim to notice in this journal 
and that it can be read and pondered with profit by students of international 
affairs. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


*THE STupDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. By Grayson Kirk, Professor of International Relations, Columbia 
University. 1947. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 834” XK 534”. 
x + 113 pp. $2.00.) 


Tue background of this excellent book is a series of six regional conferences 
organized by the Council of Foreign Relations in April and May 1946, on teaching 
and research in international relations. Dr. Kirk, Professor of International 
Relations at Columbia University, attended these conferences; the book is the 
result of his own reflections on the exchanges of ideas which took place at them. 

Dr. Kirk begins by a short summary of past experiments—some of them un- 
successful—in the teaching of international relations. In the light of these 
experiments he attempts a more exact definition of the subject and of its place 
in the studies of a university. He then discusses three practical questions: what 
instruction in international relations can and should be given to undergraduates? 
What opportunities should be provided for postgraduate work in the subject ? What 
are the best means of continuing this training and of giving opportunities for 
research beyond the “doctoral” stage? 

These questions are considered, obviously, in relation to American conditions, 
and readers unfamiliar with such conditions may not always find the argument 
easy to follow. Furthermore, American conditions are in some respects more 
favourable than those of Great Britain to the development of a new subject which 
touches existing subjects at so many points. Nevertheless, teachers at British 


1Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 
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universities and secondary schools will learn a very great deal from Dr. Kirk’s 
chapters and every reader interested in international studies will gain from 
following the lucid and comprehensive analysis of the ramifications of these studies. 
In an incidental reference Dr. Kirk is, I think, inclined to underestimate the 
amount of research already done in international relations at British universities— 
notably in the University of London. The greatest need at present is for better 
focal co-ordination of this work and for the adoption of a more definite university 
policy towards it. Here, above all, American precedents are of interest to us, 
and we can be most grateful for Dr. Kirk’s wise examination of them. 


E. L. Woopwarp 


*Tue YEAR Boox oF Worxtp Arrarrs. 1947. Editors: George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. Assistant Editor: Leslie C. Green. 1947. (London: 
Stevens and Sons. Published under the auspices of the London Institute of 
World Affairs. 10” X 614”. viii + 344 pp. Index. 20s.) 


Tuis is the first year book to be published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs. It is intended to provide for the treatment of topics 
which need to be dealt with more fully than is possible in a quarterly but which 
do not necessarily require the space of a book. The volume also contains some 
sixty pages of reviews. It is a very mixed bag, and it is difficult for a reviewer 
to do justice to all the contributions, many of which reach a high standard of 
excellence. 

The two articles on different aspects of Soviet policy present a marked con- 
trast in relative objectivity. Dr. W. Gurian’s scholarly treatment of Soviet 
foreign policy brings out with admirable clarity its permanent features in a 
changing world. The second article, by Dr. R. Schlesinger, compares Western 
and Soviet democracy, invariably to the advantage of the latter. The conclusion 
seems to be that Soviet democracy cannot be democratic until the world has been 
made safe for the Soviets. But I may be doing less than justice to an article the 
style of which is irritating and the purpose difficult to understand. 

The articles on Czechoslovakia, Tangier, India and Eastern Asia are in- 
formative in the best sense. It is contributions such as these which can perhaps 
contribute most to a real understanding of international problems. I learned, 
for example, from Mr. Milford’s article on the communal problem of India, that 
there is Hindu-Moslem unity among villagers and scholars. 

The two articles which follow—on international law and international economic 
institutions respectively—bring us face to face with the burning issue of our 
time: the extent to which international law and international institutions of all 
kinds can survive in the face of an undiminished or increasing insistence on the 
inviolability of national sovereignty and the primacy of national self-interest. 
Both Dr. G. Schwarzenberger and Professor Fisher are driven by contemplation of 
the contemporary scene to make only the most modest claims, in the one case for 
the recognition of law based upon reciprocal interest, and in the other for reliance 
upon the collection and dissemination of accurate information rather than upon 
ambitious blue-prints of international organization. These are minimum found- 
ations, if even they are possible. There is a further plea for “a free interchange 
of information” in Professor H. S. W. Massey’s valuable article on the peace- 
time uses of atomic energy; and there is implicit in the remaining articles the 
need for freedom in things of the mind and spirit, if our hopes of a world order 
are to be realized. 

The value of the book might have been enhanced if it could have included a 
summary record of the year’s events in the international sphere. 


RoBerT PEERS 
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*A FREE AND RESPONSIBLE Press. A General Report on Mass Communication: 
Newspapers, Radio, Motion Pictures, Magazines, and Books. By the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press. Foreword by Robert M. Hutchins, Chairman. 
1947. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 734” X 51%”. xii + 139 pp. $2.00. 10s.) 

*FREEDOM OF THE Movies. Report from the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
By Ruth A. Inglis. 1947. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. London: 


Cambridge University Press. 734” X 51%4”. ix + 235 pp. Index. Tables. $2.00. 
15s.) 


THE report on a free and responsible press is of considerable interest to the 
English reader for it represents an American approach to a set of problems which 
are of topical importance in Britain concerning the freedom (and control) of all 
modern methods of mass communication. The approach is characteristically dif- 
ferent from that which appears to be “natural” to us. We deal with the problem 
from the top, so to speak, through a Government-appointed Royal Commission. But 
the American approach is directly by a section of the public itself. The critical 
body is pretty much self-appointed and is subsidized, but in no way directed, by 
Time and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Furthermore, the exposition consists 
largely in a declaration of principles, dogmatically set forth, many of them with 
a strong moral flavour, though in Sections 3 and 4 there are some interesting 
facts about the development of modern methods of mass communication, and 
American publicizing performances based on this development. 

The problem is regarded as fundamentally due to the fact that the rate of 
growth of technical improvements in public communication has not been parallelled 
by an equal growth in popular education. Consequently, sectional interests get the 
upper hand in mass communication, especially financial sectional interests. Tihe 
Commission are in favour of “self-regulation” exercised from within the various 
news and other distributing agencies and, rather too briefly, indicate how they 
think this could be effected. Finally they put forward thirteen recommendations. 
These include changes in the law of libel, the institution of new and independent 
research bodies who will find what mass communication can actually do; the 
adoption, if necessary, by Government of its own media for explaining its policies 
and putting the facis about its own country before other countries; improvement 
of the training of journalists mainly by closer collaboration with the universities; 
and the establishment of an independent agency to appraise and report annually 
upon the performance of the press. Unfortunately there is very little attempt to 
explain how the recommendations could, in fact, be implemented. 

Dr. Ruth Inglis presents an interesting and detailed report upon her in- 
vestigations into the development and control of the making, distribution and 
exhibition of American films. 

The Commission’s general recommendations are that American movies should 
have freedom to develop, but that monopolistic production, distribution and display 
should be destroyed. The motion picture industry should improve itself in all 
directions and especially should become more interested in documentary films. 
The public should “insist upon the highest attainable accomplishment by the 
movies” (p.vii) and should “sponsor a national advisory board to review and 
propose changes from time to time in Motion Picture Production and Advertising 
Codes” (p. viii). They consider that active steps should be taken to develop 
independent research into all problems, technical and human, of the film industry, 
and think that to this end it is particularly important to interest the universities. 

Dr. Inglis presents an excellently selected account of the history of the develop- 
ment of moving picture making, distribution and display in America, of the various 
successive attempts that have been made to control each of these, of where they 
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have apparently succeeded and how they have failed. She is on the whole all 
in favour of a scheme of “self-regulation,” but is perhaps a little less satisfactory 
than most readers will desire about how the kind of organization that seems to be 
required will be able to achieve the improvements which she and the Commission 
consider most needed. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


ISLAM IN THE WorLD. By Zaki Ali. Second revised edition, 1947. (Lahore: Mu- 
hammad Ashraf. 8%” & 514”. x + 434 pp. Maps. Rs. 8.) 


It would be easy to review this book destructively. Whether it deals with the 
mediaeval Muslim civilization or the modern Muslim States, its extravagances, 
exaggerations, half-truths, legends, and calculated omissions are such as to repel any 
serious reader. And yet the book in itself has a real value. In its lack of historical 
sense, its failure to evaluate social and economic factors, and its desperate and 
doctrinaire idealism, it condenses the ideas of a considerable section of modern 
Muslim intellectuals. This state of mind is a fact to be reckoned with in the world 
of today, however much its defects are to be deplored, partly on account of their 
influence in external relations but even more for the health of the Muslim world 
itself. If, over and over again, aspiration is chronicled as fact, aspirations do tend to 
become facts. But even the friendliest critic cannot help asking whether Dr. Zaki 
Ali has counted the cost of his vision of the future Islamic Union. This confederation 
of “national units” envisages not only one all-inclusive Arab unit and Turkish, 
Persian, Caucasian, Afghan, East African, Indian and Indonesian units, but also a 
Turkestan unit, composed of the Central Asian republics, Sinkiang and Kansu, 
where Dr. Zaki Ali looks for the emergence of “a Chinese Jinnah.” (But no 
Kurdish unit; all other Muslim nationalist leaders heroically defend the just rights 
of their peoples, Kurdish leaders only “clamour.” And what about the 30,000,000 
Muslims which the Appendix lists in Tibet?) It is to be hoped that the terrible 
lesson of India will convince him and those of like mind with him that enthusiasm 
and idealism, noble and enriching as they are, can, if uncontrolled by a sense of 
realities, lead only to disaster. 


H. A. R. Grips 


SEconp Diary OF A DIPLOMATIC CoRRESPONDENT. By George Bilainkin. 1947. 
(London: Sampson Low Marston & Co. 9” X.6”. viii + 423 pp. INus. Index. 
18s.) 


Mr. BILAINKIN’s latest instalment of his diary—one suspects it is not the last— 
covers that far-off year 1945 when the post-war world had not yet received the rigid 
pattern of contrasted allegiances which seems to paralyse all efforts at recovery. 
The serious student may be so irritated by Mr. Bilainkin’s obvious pleasure in 
the fact that he knows so many important and clever people, and can get along in so 
many languages including the Slav ones, that he may perhaps dismiss this book as 
of no value in his search for the true origin of present difficulties. He would be 
wrong. For Mr. Bilainkin for all his vanities and prejudices (violently anti-Italian, 
determinedly anti-American, unblushingly pro-Slav) is not at all a bad observer 
and his journeys in the latter half of 1945, through Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland give one the feeling that more trouble than we like to admit 
was caused through our lack of imaginative sympathy with those peoples who really 
underwent the grim experience of German rule and for whom its massacres and 
tortures were not things lightly to be forgotten. Whether one can go further with 
Mr. Bilainkin and agree that our differences with the Soviet Union itself were 
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largely of our own making, and that the obvious friendliness of the individual 
Russians he met represented an asset which we too lightly threw away, because 
of political mistrust, is another matter. There is more continuity in the Soviet 
creed and in Soviet policy than Mr. Bilainkin allows for, but his recurrent plea that 
we should have more experts available on the Slav languages and the Slav peoples 
is all to the good. 

Max BELOFF 


*PEACE AND THE Pustic. A Study by Mass-Observation. Preface by N. B. Foot, 
General Secretary, the New Commonwealth. 1947. (London, New York, 
Toronto: Longmans, Green. 9” X 6”. iii + 59 pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 


THE investigation dealt with in this most valuable Report was undertaken by 
Mass-Observation at the request of the New Commonwealth during 1946. The 
survey of public opinion was made in two contrasting localities: Hammersmith and 
Shrewsbury. The object was a “detailed, descriptive and explanatory survey which 
would provide information of practical value to all those who are concerned with 
mobilizing the latent energies of ordinary people in relation to world affairs” (p. 2). 
The Report covers the attitude of sample members of the public to such matters as 
Atomic War; World War 3; the United Nations; Nation or World, etc. The 
results, which are admirably analysed, are both alarming and challenging. 


Gorpon Evans 


PERSONAL NARRATIVES 


PLayING WiTH STRIFE: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SOLDIER. By Lieutenant- 
General Sir Philip Neame, V.C., K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Bailiwick of Guernsey. 1947. (London: Harrap. 8” X 514”. 352 pp. 
Illus. 15s.) 


Tuis is a refreshingly straightforward and interesting autobiography revealing 
at every turn the personality of its author. He has no axe to grind and tells his 
story simply. The greater part of the book was written while he was a prisoner 
of war in Italian hands and gave him occupation and interest during his months 
of captivity. 

The earlier chapters tell of his upbringing in Kent and his enthusiasm for 
shooting big game in Europe and India and his experiences in the first world war 
where, incidentally, he gained his well-merited V.C. After this he tells of his 
unusual and extremely interesting visit to Tibet, and then of a sea-voyage to 
Malaya, China and Japan. The photographs illustrating the book are mostly taken 
by himself and are particularly good ones. 

In 1938 on returning from India he became Commandant of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. He makes some caustic comments on British unpre- 
paredness for war at the time of the Munich crisis; and also draws attention to 
the fact that at the beginning of the second world war we had “practically only a 
1914 army” to meet the German army of 1939. During the earlier part of the late 
war he had an appointment in the Western Desert of Egypt. He then went as 
G.O.C. Palestine, Transjordan and Cyprus; and finally as Military Commander of 
Cyrenaica where he was captured by the Germans six weeks later together with 
General O’Connor and sent to an Italian prison camp near Florence. 

The rest of the book tells of life as it was lived there and the ingenious plans for 
escape made by himself and his companions. Also their final adventures after 
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leaving the prison when the armistice with Italy had been arranged and his eventual 
arrival back in England almost in time for Christmas Day. 
RoBERT HAINING 


Escare to Live. By Wing-Commander Edward Howell, O.B.E., D.F.C. 1947. 
(London, New York: Longmans Green. 5%” X 834”. vi + 230 pp. Illus. 
Maps end-papers. 8s. 6d.) 


Winc-CoMMANDER HowELL commanded the remnants of the Hurricanes in 
Crete. He tells how they were overwhelmed by numbers in the hopeless contest. 
Afterwards he and his men fought, with the New Zealanders, the flower of the 
German Airborne Army, on which they inflicted crippling losses. The issue hung 
in the balance, as we now know. When the author lay badly wounded in no man’s 
land on the night of May 20, 1941, he heard the meagre German defence moving 
their automatics from place to place to give the impression of numbers. Later he 
heard that only twenty-seven remained to receive the morning reinforcements. 

Then followed ten weary months in hospitals at Athens and Salonica. Faith 
came at last to the prisoner’s aid and supported him against boredom and self-pity. 
The book is a very readable story by a very likable personality. 


G. M. Rout# 


PRISONER AT LARGE: The Story of Five Escapes. By Ian Reid. 1947. (London: 
Victor Gollancz. 8” X 51%4”. 303 pp. Map. 12s. 6d.) 


Captain REIp was in an officers’ prisoner-of-war camp in Modena when the 
armistice with Italy was declared in September 1943. During the following twenty 
months he made five attempts to escape, each ultimately unsuccessful, but each 
giving him periods of liberty when he was housed or helped by Italian families. 

he main interest of the book, apart from the dramatic story it tells, lies in its 
excellent picture of Italian life during this period. 
M. K. G. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


*FREEDOM AND CIVILISATION. By Bronislaw Malinowski. Preface by Valetta 
Malinowska. 1944. (New York: Roy Publishers. $3.50) 1947. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 834” X 534”. xiv + 338 pp. Biblio. 16s.) 


In this book Malinowski gives, with the wisdom and charity begotten of great 
anthropological learning, his basic conclusions about “war, totalitarianism and the 
future of humanity.” His earnest belief that the “student of society has the duty 
to draw practical conclusions” is reflected in a Political Prelude at the beginning, 
and an Epilogue on Democracy and Freedom to Come, at the end of the book. 
If at places there is a good deal of repetition, it is to be remembered that the 
author did not live to revise his book for publication, and that his widow has 
thought it better to leave redundancies which he would no doubt himself have 
removed, rather than risk reshaping his argument. 

Freedom, to Malinowski, always has three aspects: choice of purpose, oppor- 
tunity efficiently to organize pursuit of that purpose, and enjoyment of the rewards 
of achievements. It is not release from chains, but “acceptance of the chains which 
suit you and for which you are suited, and of the harness in which you pull towards 


an end chosen and valued by yourself, and not imposed” (p. 242)—a magnificent 
definition. 
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Freedom requires order; and order requires authority. At primitive levels 
political units are generally smaller subdivisions of groups that share a common 
culture. There are local centres of power and local fighting within cultural groups; 
so that all war is, in a sense, civil war. Later, political power becomes co-terminous 
with a cultural unit, as when the nation becomes the nation State. That, says 
Malinowski, is where we have got to, except that certain elements in culture— 
scientific knowledge and some elementary legal and ethical principles—are now 
the common heritage of all mankind. To that extent war is civil war again. 

The answer? The answer is a federal world State. As the last chapter of this 
anthropological story, it carries irresistible conviction. War, as Malinowski shows 
in a fine chapter, is institutional, not biological. Even aggression is not a primary 
impulse but is derived from the thwarting of some fundamental physiological drives. 
But why, oh why, when the road to security is so plainly signposted do we persist 
in rushing headlong towards destruction? 

BARBARA WooTTON 


*PERSONALITY IN PotitTics. Studies of Contemporary Statesmen. By Arthur 
Salter. 1947. (London: Faber & Faber. 834” X 534”. 253 pp. Index. 12s. 6d.) 


PRESENT readers and also future historians will be grateful to Sir Arthur Salter 
for this book in which he records his opinions of contemporary historic figures 
gleaned from his personal knowledge and experience of them. In a prologue he 
illustrates the frailty of human evidence by quoting the different accounts he re- 
ceived of Sir Francis Lindley’s living arrangements after his recall as Minister at 
Athens in 1922, from Lord Curzon, Sir Francis himself, from Sir Ronald Graham 
at Rome, and his own account of what they told him, showing how correct state- 
ments may still leave entirely opposite impressions. But no one will be deterred by 
this warning from accepting Sir Arthur’s evidence. Its unprejudiced temper and 
its objectivity are obvious, and it amply fulfils its purpose of illustrating the influ- 
ence of personality on politics. His remarks on Mr. Neville Chamberlain and 
President Woodrow Wilson are opposite examples. There were interesting parallels 
in their personalities. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in debate “gave a sense of mastery, 
it reflected the orderly mind behind and, if something was lost, it derived strength 
from its disregard of all that was not directly relevant to the close-knit argument 
of his theme” (p. 67). “Having chosen his course, Chamberlain followed it with- 
out deviation or publicly admitted doubts. He devoted himself to his single purpose 
and thrust aside whatever seemed either irrelevant or obstructive” (p. 84). Wood- 
row Wilson was “inflexible not only in purpose but in method. He was academic, 
doctrinaire, cold and reserved, shunning contact with strong personalities around 
him as if to preserve the integrity of his own mind” (p. 179). These qualities were 
displayed over his handling of the Versailles Treaty in the United States. The 
absence of the United States from the League was the main cause of its weakness, 
and yet the turning of only seven votes would have secured its acceptance. Its chief 
opponent was Senator Lodge. He had been a supporter, but had changed his policy 
when at bitter enmity with Wilson due to a single personal experience. Not having 
direct personal knowledge of this circumstance Sir Arthur leaves it to a compatriot 
of the President to tell, if it is ever told at all. Nevertheless Lodge would not have 
carried enough Senators with him if waverers had been conciliated with a few 
minor concessions. At this point Sir Edward Grey arrived thinking he might help 
by saying that if these changes were offered he felt sure other countries would 
agree. The intervention was fatal. The President’s temper hardened. Not the dotting 
of an i, nor the crossing of a t should be altered. 

H. A. WynDHAM 
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*PoLITICs IN PITCAIRN, AND OTHER Essays. By W. K. Hancock, Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, Chichele Professor of Economic History. 1947. 
(London: Macmillan. 8%” X 5%”. ix + 183 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


A new book by Professor Hancock is a pleasure of its own kind. This contains 
reprinted essays: three on politics and morals, three on Australian history (includ- 
ing one on the word commonwealth), two on the Risorgimento, the inaugural 
lecture at Oxford on Economic History, and the note on Mary Kingsley which was 
an appendix to the Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, Volume II, Part 2. 
The last gives Professor Hancock’s view of the cardinal virtues of the historian; 
the first three contain his credo concerning the historian’s duty of moral judgment. 
The eponymous essay is a parable or parody of our own decline, describing how 
the Bounty’s survivors first enslaved the natives, then exterminated them when they 
rebelled, then warred among themselves until one alone remained to unify the 
island, a microcosm of a Toynbaean civilization. The next two deal with the 
limitations of Machiavellianism. “Ethics and politics have in the last analysis been 
separated neither by Niccolo Machiavelli nor by Karl Marx nor by anyone else. 
What looks like separation is a low ethic, and usually a confused one. The method 
here tentatively suggested is, quite frankly, a return towards Lord Acton’s view 
of history, which today is not in favour, but which has the great merit of con- 
sistency—consistency within the process of thought, consistency between thought 
and life” (p. 39; cf. p. 46). Of the other essays, the most valuable is perhaps that 
on Ranalli, the obscure and melancholy pedant who struggled ineffectively and 
prophetically against the violence, centralization and vulgarity of the Risorgi- 
mento. 


MARTIN WIGHT 


Tue Enp or An Epocu. Reflections on Contemporary History. By A. L. Rowse, 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 1947. (London: Macmillan. 834” X 534”. 
vii + 323 pp. Index. 15s.) 


Tuis is a collection of occasional essays and reviews written at various times 
over the past fifteen years. They include pieces of pungent political criticism, such 
as contemporary attacks on Mr. Chamberlain’s policy between 1937 and the out- 
break of war, and an attack on Mr. Baldwin written in 1941. The book also con- 
tains among other essays a number of reviews of works on recent history, especially 
of books on Germany, and a group of essays dedling with various aspects of 
communism. All have the interest which attaches to the well-written comments of 
a clever man, many of whose political predictions have been justified, even though 
essays and reviews of this kind are often naturally ephemeral. 

It is only fair to say, however, that Mr. Rowse does not regard them as such, 
and in an “Apology by way of Preface” offers them as a “contribution to contem- 
porary history” and “to inform the generation younger than my own, upon whom 
the brunt of the sacrifice fell in the war, what were the events and whose the 
shortcomings that led them into it” (p. 1). In this introduction Mr. Rowse gives a 
highly personal account of his political development, explaining that, although still 
supporting the Labour Party (and especially Mr. Bevin, to whom the book is 
dedicated), he regards it as important to “keep in the public mind the values of 
hard work, individual initiative, the incentives of private enterprise” (p. 22) since, 
as he states on page 7 all he cares about now “after all that we have been through, 
is to look at things from the point of view of what is best for the country and for 
the world in general.” 


JAMES JOLL 
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*FAREWELL TO EUROPEAN History OR THE CONQUEST OF NIHILISM. By Alfred 
Weber. Translated from the German by R. F. Hull. 1947. (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. The International Library of Sociology and Social 


Reconstruction. Editor: Karl Mannheim. 834” X 514”. xx + 204 pp. Index. 
16s.) 


Tus book was written during the latter part of the war when the author was 
in exile. Alfred Weber is an octogenarian sociologist, brother of the democratic 
philosopher Max Weber. It is a serious work, recalling Spengler’s Decline of the 
West; it is Germanic in its erudition and, at times, in its style. Fully to appreciate 
it needs some acquaintance with German philosophic thought although the trans- 
lation (no easy task) seems competent. The book’s main thesis is that total war 
has changed the world for ever. “The State as an independent entity . . . will no 
longer survive in this form” (p. xvii). ‘“‘We shall witness an epoch altogether novel 
in its political configuration.” 

The history of dogma in Europe is dealt with at length, and is illustrated by 
critical studies of certain of its “spiritually lonely great men [who] stand there 
like lighthouses” (p. 10); Dante, Leonardo, Michelangelo and Shakespeare 
(illustrating the loosening of dogma), Pascal and Rembrandt (redogmatization) 
and certain great names of the eighteenth century (revival of dogmatism and 
visionary vistas) ; a lengthy critical study of Nietzsche follows. Perhaps the most 
useful chapter to a student of present-day Germany is “Today and the Task.” The 
need both of restoring German industry, and re-educating its people, but especially 
of training new leaders, is stressed. Instead of nationalizing German industries the 
author proposes public corporations under Allied control (as suggested by the 
reviewer in 1942). In conclusion “We have two tremendous but absolutely possible 
tasks; to replace the average German of today by another average type and [to 
replace] the spiritually bankrupt by another” (p. 181). The greater importance 
is attached to the latter. The final chapter is a philosophical study of “Intimation 
of Transcendence.” 


T. H. MInsHALL 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Don Luigi Sturzo. 1946. (New York: 
Roy Publishers. London: Dennis Dobson. 834” * 534”. xi + 308 pp. $3.50. 
15s.) 


Tuts book covers a wide field: nationalism, the Roman Question, Christian 
democracy, trade unions and labour parties, modern war, imperialism and the post- 
war crisis. Don Sturzo is important as almost the only liberal Catholic political 
scientist with an international reputation in the English-speaking world. He is at 
the same time erudite and topical, loyal to his faith and critical of his fellow- 
Catholics. He discusses honestly the difficult questions: why Catholics in modern 
times have almost always been reactionary and nationalist, why they have had no 
influence in moderating war, the ambiguities of Vatican policy during the Abys- 
sinian War and the world wars. Don Sturzo’s sense and judgment appear through 
the flaccid phrases of the American Catholic vernacular, whether his own or a 
translator’s the publishers neglect to say. 

MarTIN WIGHT 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN THE CHANGING StaTE. A Survey of Civil Service Reform 
and the Implications of a Planned Economy on Public Administration in Eng- 
land. By H. R. G. Greaves, Lecturer in Political Science at the London School 
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of Economics and Political Science, University of London. 1947. (London, 
Sydney, Toronto, Bombay: George G. Harrap. 8” X 5%”. 240 pp. Index. 
10s. 6d.) 


THE steady extension of State control over public services and industry makes 
this a timely book. After giving a lucid and well-documented account of the reforms 
in the civil service since the time of Burke, including references to the Northcote- 
Trevelyan, Tomlin, Macdonnell and Barlow reports there is a frank and impartial 
examination of the reasons why the civil service, in its present form, designed for 
regulating, is unsuitable for managing public services. The White Paper (Cmd. 
6679, 1945) on the Scientific Civil Service recognized this. Attention is drawn 
to the dual, and often inconsistent, role of the Treasury as being both a department 
and a controller of other departments. The author argues, not always convincingly, 
in favour of departmental control of nationalized services as against the system 
of board control “socialization” favoured by Mr. Herbert Morrison and other 
administrators. Although the author pays lip service to the advantages of decen- 
tralization, in effect he seems to favour an excessive degree of centralization. The 
book is one which should interest every civil servant and all those either supporting 
or opposing further nationalization. 

T. H. MinsHati 


*DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT AND Po.itics. By J. A. Corry, Professor of Political 
Science, Queen’s University, Kingston. 1946. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Canadian 
Government Series. Editor: R. MacG. Dawson. 914” X 614”. vii + 468 pp. 
Index. $3.75. 21s.) 


Tuis is one of the first two volumes in a series designed to deal with the govern- 
ment of Canada. Some will be more narrowly Canadian; others, like this one, will 
seek to relate the government of Canada to political institutions in other countries. 
What Professor Corry has produced is within its limits a very good textbook on 
comparative politics. Its novelty for the English reader is that instead of comparing 
Britain, the United States and France it compares Britain, the United States and 
Canada. There is something to be said for the change, apart from the local interest 
which motivated it; for it means taking for the third term in a three-cornered com- 
parison, not something which is sharply different from both the other two (as 
France is), but something which derives important elements from each of them 
(federalism from the United States and a parliamentary cabinet from Great 
Britain) and in combining these derivatives exhibits suggestive modifications of 
both. So treated, Canadian government can be made more interesting than the 
reviewer, before reading Professor Corry, would have been inclined to admit. 

The fourteen chapters which follow the Introduction cover clearly the main 
topics dealt with in existing textbooks, and in some of them a measure of new light 
is thrown. In discussing the relations of the executive and the legislature Professor 
Corry shows himself aware of the immense superiority of the British system over 
the American on the side of efficiency, particularly in regard to finance. But he 
also recognizes that our system “has its inevitable costs, and these may become so 
high as to bankrupt democracy.” And he adds: “It may be inevitable, but it is not 
an unmixed good to have the policy of the country framed in party councils rather 
than in Parliament.” He is inclined to rank high among the advantages of federal- 
ism the fact that it enables governments to ride their parliaments on a looser rein. 


R. C. K. ENsor 
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Tue INDIVIDUAL, THE STATE, AND WorLD GOVERNMENT. By Alfred Cyril Ewing, 
M.A., D.Phil.(Oxon.), M.A., Litt.D.(Cantab.), Fellow of the British Academy, 
Lecturer in Moral Science in the University of Cambridge. 1947. (New York, 
London: Macmillan. 834” X 534”. viii + 322 pp. Index. $4.00. 20s.) 


Discretes of Edmund Burke will find it difficult to appreciate Dr. Ewing’s 
book, since with their master they distrust what he called “abstract speculation.” 
The author wishes “to see whether I as a philosopher, without venturing into 
detailed questions of current politics, can put forward any general ideas which may 
be of some help in striving for the solution of the great problems on which these 
practical questions turn in the last resort” (pp. 1-2). The failure of the book to 
achieve its purpose is easy to explain. To begin with, like other philosophers, Dr. 
Ewing lays his whole emphasis, not on “the nation” or “the Government,” but on 
“the State.” One of the penalties incurred by progressive democracy is that 
Governments encroach on the whole life of the people, become omnipresent masters, 
and create autocracies, disguised or otherwise, which represent, not the people, 
or the nation, but “the State.” These pseudo-servants of “the State” have as faith- 
ful attendants groups of philosophic or quasi-philosophic writers who settle down 
on the abstract aspect of the new State, and head straight for one kind or other 
of absolutism. Dr. Ewing, however, is not too serious an offender here, but he 
belongs to a suspect school. 

Further the book shows either ignorance of or disregard for both historic and 
present-day facts; and reveals the immense inferiority of the professional phil- 
osopher to the honest statesman in judging actual political problems. Nowhere 
is this plainer than in Dr. Ewing’s over-intellectualized handling of events in 
August 1914 (p. 184). One almost prefers von Bethmann-Hollweg’s blunt, brutal 
phrase about the scrap of paper. And there are other instances. 

A final comment is that the political inexperience of the writer constantly leads 
him into ineffective platitudes, and futile judgments. He confesses (p. 253) that 
“nationalism seems to be a phenomenon which defies rational explanation.” Dis- 
turbed by the failure of States, as contrasted with good men, “to sacrifice their 
own interests for the good of others, if need be” (pp. 223-4), he seems to accept 
the conclusion “that no existing States are morally good.” He need not have 
travelled outside Britain, or beyond 1947, to see proofs in our dealings with India 
that we are not without virtue. Space forbids other illustrations of the author’s 
academic naivety. As one reads the book a perverse sense of humour constantly 
reminds one of Kipling’s immortal drunkard in Brugglesmith—“though his feet 
were not within six inches of the ground they paddled swiftly, and I saw that in 
his magnificent mind he was running—furiously running.” 


J. L. Morison 


*Towarps A Democratic New Orper. By David Bryn-Jones. 1945. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 9144” X 6”. vii + 288 pp. $3.50.) 


Tuis interesting book is, Professor Bryn-Jones says, the outcome of discussions. 
Its underlying thesis is that “a redefinition of democracy is a primary necessity 
of our time and that this redefinition must be attempted in terms of the concrete 
political and economic order of the twentieth century” (p. 281). This frank recog- 
nition that the assumptions of nineteenth century liberalism are not enough and 
that democracy must face the new problems created by economic development is 
perhaps the most interesting thing about this book. There is an admirable chapter 
on Democracy and Industry. English readers will find in the book much that is 


stimulating. It would make a very good textbook for any group discussing 
democracy. 
LinpsAy OF BIRKER 
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*Tue STEEP PLaces. An examination of political tendencies. By Sir Norman 
Angell. 1947. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8%” X 514”. 207 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Str NorMAN ANGELL’s book is (as one might expect) much more level-tem- 
pered than his title suggests. The implication of the phrase “The Steep Places” 
is that civilized mankind is now in danger of following the Gadarene swine to 
destruction: the book itself is essentially a plea for commonsense in international 
affairs, and above all, in the dealings of the Western Powers with Russia. 

Its readers are asked to examine their political assumptions, to consider, for 
example, whether common phrases about the desire for peace, British imperialism 
and the achievements of the Communist State are really in tune with the facts. 
Precision of thought combined with firm moderation in action, Sir Norman sug- 
gests, will give us our best chance of escaping disaster. 

The advice is sound and is supported by a clarity of expression and occasional 
touches of wit which are themselves the fruit of carefully cultivated commonsense. 
Some readers may feel that rather too many of its arguments are addressed to 
Americans. But Sir Norman’s final plea is for a greater self-confidence among 
the British peoples which, he thinks, would allow the Commonwealth to develop 
as rapidly and decisively in this twentieth century as the United States did in the 
nineteenth. 

J. M. Rerp 


*PURPOSE AND Poticy. Selected Speeches by The Rt. Hon. C. H. Attlee, M.P. 
Introduction by Roy Jenkins. 1947. (London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Cape Town: Hutchinson. 8%” X 514”. x + 212 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

*FREEDOM AND ORDER. Selected Speeches, 1939-1946. By The Rt. Hon. Anthony 
Eden, M.C., M.P. 1917. (London: Faber & Faber. 834” X 51%4”. 436 pp. Illus. 
Index. 15s.) 


Mucu has happened in the arena of foreign affairs since the speeches recorded 
in these volumes were made. From this point of view they serve more as reminders 
of aspirations, since grievously disappointed, rather than as contributions towards 
the solution of present discontents. Mr. Eden acknowledges this in his foreword: 
“These pages will show how constant was our search during those war years 
for international confidence between the Great Powers who were allies upon the 
battle-field. War brings about a temporary community of interest between nations 
which can be only too easily lost round the peace table. The consciousness of this 
was always in my mind as Foreign Secretary during the war years. I strove to use 
our contacts and our common cause to build the foundations of peace. So it was 
that we signed the Anglo-Soviet Treaty. So it was that during the war we first 
discussed the establishment and powers of the United Nations Organization . . 
I think it right to set down these reflections in the Preface to these speeches 
because today we are wandering far afield from that endeavour.” 

Similarly Mr. Attlee at the Labour Party Conference in May 1945 alluded to 
the many past discussions on international organization, “all looking forward to 
something in the future” and resulting in proposals put forward by Great Britain, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. He could not “overstress the need, the utter 
vital importance of these three great nations working together in harmony for 
the peace of the world.” It was a condition precedent to any success. Eighteen 
months later he expressed his feeling of disappointment at recent performances in 
the Security Council which had given an impression of disunity and ineffective- 
ness. He did not attribute this to any fault in the machinery which had been 
set up but to the use to which it had been put. 


H. A. WynDHAM 
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Man, Nature AND Time. An Introduction to World Study. By W. A. Gauld. 
1946. (London: G. Bell & Sons. 7%” X 5”. x + 291 pp. Biblio. Diagrams. 
Index. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 


AN original but not very successful attempt to restate the relationship of 
geography and history. 
D.C.S. 


DEMOCRACY AND CIVILIZATION: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION AND Potitics. By Geraint Vaughan 
Jones. 1947. (London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town: Hutchinson. 
£10,000 United Nations Literary Competition Selection. 94” X 6”. viii + 
295 pp. Index. 21s.) 


TueE world is in a terrible mess. Among political solutions only liberal democ- 
racy can save it. Liberal democracy, unlike the various forms of dictatorship, can- 
not be imposed by force, but can only win its way by conversion. The extant 
democracies of Western Europe and the new world are, as they stand, unlikely to 
convert their neighbours, for they are mass democracies rather than liberal democ- 
racies, emphasizing the supposed rights of the individual rather than his duties. 
Democracy was born of Protestant Christianity and will only recover its true self 
when it rediscovers its forsaken parentage. Christianity alone provides a solution. 
Such is the familiar thesis of this elaborately argued work, which is very much 
longer than the number of its pages suggest, for there are nearly 600 words on 
an average page. There is much that is admirable in the book, but your reviewer 
must confess that he found it somewhat fatiguing. The author is all too well 
aware of what numerous other authorities, great and less great, have already 
written on every aspect of his subject, and much of his space is occupied with 
expounding and criticizing their views, and some of these expositions, as for 
example of Toynbee’s Study of History, are necessarily too condensed to be very 
illuminating. The writer staggers under the weight of his learning. He has, 
however, produced a useful, if formidable, compendium of modern thought on 
his subject. 

“Tn 1921 Lord Bryce could write of ‘the universal acceptance of democracy as 
the normal and natural form of government’ ” (p. 103). That seems to be a 
measure of how far we have moved in the last twenty-six years. But perhaps it is 
also a measure of something less important, namely how imperfectly this sturdy 
Victorian Liberal understood the world into which he had in his old age survived. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


WORLD ORGANIZATION 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM OF GOVERNING MANKIND. By Phili C. Jessup, 
Columbia University. Foreword by George C. S. Benson. 1947. (Claremont, 
California: Claremont College. 81%” X 534”. ix + 63 pp. $2.50.) 


Less than justice is done to this study by giving it a title beyond its deserts. 
There is an unhurried calm and judicial wisdom in Professor Jessup’s conclusion 
that: “The idea of international solidarity and of world community is growing. 
I see no evidence that it has yet grown to the point which would make possible the 
adoption and operation of a world constitution which .. . is the final and not the 
preliminary stage in the development of a political community.” Such a summing 
up raises no uncomfortable suggestion that time may be the intractable element 
in the problem, and may call for the special impulse of active leadership. 


7 
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The second address is an interesting introduction to that basic issue of world 
order—the extent of its dependence on uniformity of State structure, on similar 
“ideologies,” among its component parts. Can the international community be 
built on the principle of non-intervention in the domestic affairs of States, on 
complete “national sovereignty,” even where the fundamental conditions of civil- 
ization are threatened by, say, fascist dictatorship? Or, if to admit such corruption 
to one part risks its spread to the whole, must international authority be charged 
with the duty of ensuring a “republican form of government” as in federations, or 
“free elections and democracy,” or some other pre-determined conditions in all 
States? Professor Jessup offers a suggestive analysis of the practical terms of 
this dilemma with interesting analogies drawn from American federal experience, 
perhaps the most useful part of his study. 

“Shall the preservation of the world’s peace be exalted over the attainment 
of a ‘republican form of government’ in every country in the world? I would 
answer ‘Yes’,” says Professor Jessup. Put in those terms the proposition would 
have general acceptance. But are these alternatives as distinct and separable as 
such a question implies? Can either be secured without the other? Are they not 
both parts of the same objective—a respect for certain elemental human freedoms, 
which have to be coupled, and are coupled, wherever either succeeds? And if that 
be so, is not the duty of scientific objectivity to recognize the disagreeable reality 
despite the ugly consequences! i 8 C Gli 





DocUMENTARY TEXTBOOK ON THE UNITED NATIONS: HUMANITY’s MARCH TO- 
WARDS PEACE. A VOLUME EMPHASISING OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION FOR WORLD 
PEACE, ESPECIALLY THE UNITED NATIONS AND RELATED SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. 
By J. Eugene Harley, Professor of Political Science, University of Southern 
California; President of the United Nations Association, Southern California 
Branch. 1947. (Los Angeles 14: Center for International Understanding, 1206 
Commercial Exchange Building. 9%” X 6”. xx + 952 pp. Biblio. Index. $7.00.) 


Tuis is a definitive textbook on the whole problem of international organization. 
The first part is historical—from the Achaean League to the League of Nations. 
The second part treats of the years between the two world wars and the organization 
of the United Nations. The third and final part consists of bibliographies. Their 
respective lengths are 28, 808 and 78 pages. There is an appendix of schemes of 
world peace throughout the ages, and an index which really does enable the student 
to find anything he wants in the text. 

All aspects of the work of the United Nations are covered: not only the 
political and economic institutions arising from its constitution, but the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, U.N.E.S.C.O., U.N.R.R.A., civil aviation and atomic 
energy. The documentation is massive and exhaustive; the constitutions and 
reports of all the conferences and executive bodies are here in full, together with 
congressional extracts and other national State Papers. 

But the treatment is confined to the practical and governmental level. There 
is next to nothing at the philosophical and religious level. Thus the compilation 
lacks a dimension. It is perhaps surprising that in the historical section there 
should be no mention of Aquinas or the medieval Church; nor, in the modern 
section, any reference (among the plans listed and assessed) to the Peace Note of 
Benedict XV in 1917, the Five Points of Pius XII at Christmas 1939, the Catholic- 
Protestant-Jewish Declaration in the United States in 1943, and the famous Times 
Letter of December 1940 in England. In short, the book is so good that it ought 
not to have been confined to the mere machinery of international order. 


A. C. F. BEALEs 
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*FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION: COMMON GROUND FoR ALL PEopLEs. Report of a 
Special Committee to the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations Edu- 
cation, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Foreword by Julian Huxley, 
Director General. 1946. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. Paris: UNESCO. 
New York: Macmillan. 81%4” < 514”. 281 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE report gives an account of the problems of providing the rudiments of 
organized education in different parts of the world and describes the efforts which 
have been made in recent times to overcome them, particularly in Latin America 
and the Soviet Union. 

The problems of providing fundamental education on a world scale are more 
complicated than any but the specialist enquirer could readily appreciate. In the 
first stage even adequate knowledge of the problems is hard to come by for 
answers to enquiries are based on widely different definitions of such terms as 
“literate” and varying personal values among different peoples make a standard 
approach or method completely impracticable. Even the leaders of a nation who 
would seem the persons likely to introduce reforms to their own people have 
often been educated in a Western European culture and their acquired standards 
and values are strange to the greater number of their own folk. The existence 
of small speech groups for whom written works can hardly be produced and who 
may lack the lingua franca of a wider community necessary before any advances 
can be made, makes for further complication. 

The report makes two fundamental issues clear, that before education in any 
formal sense can begin, attention must be given where necessary to the health of 
children, and that adult education must accompany that of children for the parents 
must sense its value. Possible approaches to the issues are discussed in detail. 

The report is packed with information and makes practical suggestions. Its 
statement of the first problems of U.N.E.S.C.O. is illuminating and sometimes 
startling. It claims in no way to be a final statement of requirements or of methods 
of solution but it sets down the facts and conclusions arrived at for the moment. 
Fundamental education implies an attack on illiteracy as a prerequisite of wider 
educational and cultural advance, an attack which must be pursued with sympathy 
for all existing cultural ideals and values. 

M. Harrison 


*REGIONALISM AND WORLD ORGANISATION. Post-War Aspects of Europe’s Global 
Relationships. A Symposium of the Institute of World Organisation. Fore- 
word by Bertram Pickard, Member of Committee, Institute of World Organ- 
isation. 1944. (Washington: American Council on Public Affairs. 9%” X 6”. 
162 pp. $2.50.) 


“Tr was with full awareness of the increasing importance of Europe’s future 
relations with the world that the subject of regionalism and world organisation 
was chosen for discussion at the second annual gathering of the Institute of World 
Organisation on the campus of an American University,” says the Editor of this 
work (p.5). In fact the lectures and discussions, giving rise to this book are 
along the lines of Mr. Churchill’s general approach to the subject in his speech 
on March 21, 1943. The writers are drawn from America and Europe and many 
of them have had practical political experience, either in their respective countries 
or in the work of international organization. 

In Part I Arnold Brecht lays emphasis on humanitarian factors in the situation: 
in Part II the writers issue a warning against the view that regional organization 
would by itself assure peace and proclaim the need also for world organization: 
in Part III writers such as Oscar Jaszi and Joseph Hance guide us through the 
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maze of Europe’s unities and disunities and in Part IV the population question 
in relation to the problem is considered by Imre Ferenczi and Frank Lorimer in 
two valuable chapters. 
The book, however, suffers from the fact that it was written during the war 
and some of it is dated. 
Eric J. PATTERSON 


*Ir Men Want Peace. The Mandates of World Order. By Members of the 
Faculty of the University of Washington. Editors: Joseph B. Harrison, Pro- 
fessor of English, Linden A. Mander, Professor of Political Science and 
Nathaniel H. Engle, Professor of Economics and Business. 1946. (New York 
and London: Macmillan. 8%” X 5%”. viii + 292 pp. $2.50. 12s. 6d.) 


THOUGH some of this material is already of documentary interest only, parts 
may well rank as classic contributions, notably Joseph H. Harrison’s essay “Arts 
and Letters.” Of curiosity value is Charles E. Martin’s proposal to dispose of war, 
by changing its basis and legal status (p. 54) and abolishing its name: “The 
measures, even the forcible ones, employed by the community of states against 
aggression, should not be called acts of war...” (p. 56). 

In a joint statement the editors call for world legislative, executive, police and 
judicial organs. Unfortunately, they go no further than to recommend that the 
United Nations should consider dispensing with treaty ratification, and that treaties 
should rank supreme in every national constitution. 

Haroip S. BIpMEAD 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


THE PRoBLEM OF REDUCING VULNERABILITY TO Atomic Bomss. A Report pre- 
pared for the Committee on the Social and Economic Aspects of Atomic 
Energy of the Social Science Research Council. By Ansley J. Coale. Foreword 
by Donald Young, Executive Director, Social Science Research Council. 
Preface by Winfield W. Riefler, Chairman, Committee on Social and Economic 
Aspects of Atomic Energy, Social Science Research Council. 1947. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 8” X 514”. xvi + 116 pp. $2.00. 10s. 6d.) 


It is the aim of this report to assist the United States authorities in the 
formulation of specific measures to lessen vulnerability to atom bombs; to inform 
the public of the present situation and what it may involve; and to stimulate re- 
search on the whole subject. It discusses what would need to be done either with 
or without an effective international agreement on atomic energy control. In 
either case the main requirement is seen as an immense expenditure on the wide 
dispersion of all important national activities, and on the need for building numbers 
of massive buildings of reinforced concrete having a minimum of furnishings; 
some of them above ground and some below. 

To support his case the author devotes about a third of the book to the char- 
acteristics and production rates of atom bombs, to their means of conveyance to 
destined targets, to the slender chances of successful interception, and to such 
rival means of mass destruction as radioactive poison dust and biological weapons. 
Among the means of conveyance he describes are the German VI and V2 carriers, 
and although much has already been published about them the author appears 
greatly to underestimate the amount of explosive they carried and, still more 
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surprisingly, he asserts that the rate of production of V2s was about a thousand 
a month whereas the total German output of these devices during the war years 
was but little more than his monthly figure. Again in discussing radar methods 
of detection of approaching aircraft or rockets, the strange claim is made of an 
accuracy as high as one part in a million. These errors may indicate that the 
report was written against time. 

Whatever unpleasantness the future may conceivably have in store for us, the 
most dangerous carrier for atom bombs at the moment would be an innocent 
looking trading ship with the weapon deep in its hold, set to explode when the 
ship had entered some unsuspecting harbour in a great city. Mr. Coale suggests 
that such a bomb, exploded below water in New York Bay, might, in addition to 
its direct destruction, cover a large part of the city with very dangerous radio- 
active spray if the wind chanced to blow in that direction. 

The world was deeply alarmed by the effect of the Hiroshima attack in 1945. 
On reflection it realizes that grave as is the threat of mass destruction by such 
bombs, the danger from atomic dust may be even worse, while biological warfare 
may prove, if that be possible, worse still, rivaling indeed the ultimate risk in the 
backward countries of mass starvation due to a high population growth and an 
unscientific agriculture. 

H. E. WIMPERIS 


ECONOMICS 


*CaRTELS. Challenge to a Free World. By Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. 1946. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 
834" X 514". vi + 266 pp. Biblio. Index. $3.25.) 


Mr. BErcE has been, until recently, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States in charge of the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice. In that 
capacity he was frequently called upon to discuss cartel problems before con- 
gressional committees, trade associations and civic groups; he has now woven 
together in volume form the material presented on such occasions. The result is 
a source-book rather than a textbook. Seven out of a total of 14 chapters deal with 
the impact of international cartels on the market of specified commodities (not 
necessarily the most important ones; neither rubber nor steel are included in the 
list). Two highly instructive essays examine, respectively, the monopolistic 
manipulation of the patent system and the position of American export associations. 
The remaining chapters are, in essence, variations on a single theme, namely 
that cartels are an evil thing, injurious not only to the domestic but also to the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

The official position of the author makes the deliberate bias of his argument 
perfectly understandable. In effect, the book is a passionate plea for the prose- 
cution with only the briefest mention of any arguments for the defence or, indeed, 
in mitigation of sentence. But the factual material, with its generous measure of 
quotations from letters, memoranda and other documents, is fascinating through- 
out. Admittedly there is little that is new; most of the evidence is drawn from 
the proceedings of various Senate Committees, and from the public records of 
anti-trust cases. That does not, however, detract from the value of the volume 
to the general reader who may have neither time for, nor easy means of access 
to, the original documentation. 

There is an interesting Appendix, listing the anti-cartel cases instituted by the 
Department of Justice between 1937 and 1944. Two striking facts emerge: first, 
in no single defended case did the Department secure a conviction during that 
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period; secondly, the overwhelming majority of cases was disposed of by consent 
decrees and pleas of nolo contendere, i.e., without the cartels putting up a fight. 
These facts seem to lend fresh colour to the view that the American type of 
antitrust legislation has at least one considerable merit: once the authorities have 
made up their minds to prosecute, it seldom pays the defendants to try their luck 
in open court; the bias of the law against combinations in restraint of trade is 
much clearer and stronger than it is in England. 
ANDREW MARTIN 


*SomME TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO VALUATION. By Nicholas Michael Petruzzelii, M.A. 1946. (Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press. 91%4” X 6”. x + 252 pp. Biblio. Index. Tables. 
$3.50.) 


Tus -book is concerned with two topics. First a descriptive analysis of the 
difficulties that arise in using the foreign trade statistics of the countries of the 
world; and, secondly a discussion of proposals for overcoming these difficulties by 
introducing a greater measure of standardization in the basis used for compiling 
these’ statistics. 

The parts of the book which deal with the first topic should prove quite useful 
to those who have to use foreign trade statistics. In Chapters II, III and IV Mr. 
Petruzzelli outlines the different practices adopted on such issues as trade coverage, 
treatment of gold and silver, methods of recording countries of origin and 
destination, commodity classification and methods of valuation. As indicated in 
the title of the book, the problem of valuation receives particular attention. The 
information about trade coverage, methods of recording countries of origin and 
destination, and valuation is summarized in a very convenient form in Appendices 
I and II. Most of the examples which are given of the difficulties in using foreign 
trade statistics are taken from the trade figures of the countries of the American 
continent. 

Mr. Petruzzelli’s proposals for improving foreign trade statistics which form 
the main subject matter of Chapters V, VI and VII are neither well formulated 
nor very helpful. Most of these proposals are either extremely naive (he suggests, 
for example, that the best way of stopping importers underdeclaring values of 
imports in order to avoid payment of duty is to lower the duties) or ambitious 
and pretentious. He shows an almost pathetic faith in the capacity of the United 
Nations to solve all these problems. ? 

A book on such an intricate and technical subject as this is inevitably difficult 
reading, but Mr. Petruzzelli’s awkward style and bad English make it much more 
tedious than it need be. 

E. Devons 


L’ECONOMIE COLLECTIVIsTE. L’Economie politique contemporaine. Par Robert 
Mossé, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de Grenoble. 1939. (Paris: Librairie 
Général de Droit de Jurisprudence. R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias—Adminis- 
trateurs. Collection Dirigée par Bertrand Nogaro, Professeur 4 la Faculté de 
Droit de I’Université de Paris, Volume XVII. 91%” X 6”. 210 pp. Tables. 
Price unknown. ) 


Tuts book is logically developed, written with clarity and without pretension. 
In Part I the author examines the structure of the collectivist economy as it 
existed in the U.S.S.R., focussing attention on the administrative machinery, the 
position of property, the economic objectives and the Five Year Plan. This is 
preparation for Part II in which the working of the system is considered. He 
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brings out the essential similarity of the economic problems under collectivism and 
under forms of capitalism—adapting production to requirements, taking account 
of the contribution of factors in sharing the product, allowing for investment and 
dividing it between competing industries, maintaining foreign exchange equilibrium. 
He further points out that the mechanisms used in the Soviet Union have much 
in common with those used elsewhere—pricing on the market, differential pay- 
ments, savings for interest payment. The differences are the underlying purposes, 
in the one case the decision of authority and in the others consumers’ preferences. 
His main conclusion is that whatever the form of society a number of fundamental 
economic rules will be found to apply. The question remains: which form of 
economic society in practice most nearly conforms to these basic economic rules 
and with what results. 


D. J. Morcan 


*THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF BACKWARD AREAS. By K. Mandelbaum. Foreword 
by A. Burchardt. 1945. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Institute of Statistics 
Monograph No. 2. 834” & 514”. viii + 111 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. MANDELBAUM’s study is intended both as a theoretical analysis of the 
industrializing of a predominantly agrarian region, and a quasi-practical five-year 
plan for South-Eastern Europe. This distinction creates a certain confusion; and 
it is not sufficient to escape from the practical difficulties by falling back on a 
theoretical chimera. 

The book is, nevertheless, an interesting and astute study. The phenomenon 
of agrarian excess population must be dealt with to some extent by industrialization, 
and in South-Eastern Europe a solution is possible in this generation. Under 
modern conditions, this must involve a high degree of State direction. It would 
be difficult in a short review to comment on the interesting techniques employed in 
Mr. Mandelbaum’s book. It must be stressed, however, that full analysis would 
require far better statistics than are provided in pre-war national censuses for 
South-Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Mandelbaum’s scheme supposes a movement of workers from agriculture 
into industry and services. It should be noted in this context that he appears to 
have seriously understated the growth of occupation in services in relation to an 
increase in secondary industry; further that pre-war Czechoslovakia was not a 
good model to take for his assumption, since services in that country were small 
in relation to the size of industry. The problem of South-Eastern Europe is a very 
concrete one, and it is a little difficult to follow an argument which derives its 
statistics from that region, and at the same time classifies them as purely arbitrary 
instruments to help describe no region in particular for a period of no particular 
length. 

It is in the field of technique, therefore, that the book is most interesting and 
worthy of study. Large developmental plans are now, in fact, under way in South- 
Eastern Europe, and the study of means of developing economically backward 
territories has become extremely important. 


A.L.M. 


PosTWAR PROBLEMS OF MIGRATION. Papers presented at the Round Table on 
Population Problems. 1946 Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
October 29-30, 1946. Foreword by Frank G. Boudreau and Clyde V. Kiser. 
1947. (New York 5: Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street. 9” < 6”. 173 pp. 
Diagrams. Maps. Tables. $1.00.) 
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Tuts book consists of a series of eleven papers presented by United States 
experts to a round-table conference convened in connection with the Milbank 
Memorial Fund’s annual conference in New York in 1946 and dealing respectively 
with world aspects of migration, immigration to the United States and internal 
migration within the United States. The papers contain a great deal of very 
useful and interesting information on these problems and express the views of 
recognized authorities, many of them internationally known, such as Professor 
Carter Goodrich, former Chairman of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, Mr. Warren Thompson of the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems, Mr. Conrad Taeuber, formerly of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and now of F.A.O., and Mr. Philip Hauser of the Bureau 
of the Census and a member of the Population Commission of the United Nations. 

Some of the papers are naturally of more interest than others to European 
readers. Those concerned with Asia, Latin America and Europe, and with the 
possibilities and limitations of international control of migration which comprise 
the section entitled “World Setting” will certainly attract a great deal of attention. 
The three papers on immigration into the United States, and especially one by 
Maurice R. Davie on recent refugee immigration from Europe are all worthy of 
study. The internal migration within the United States is of less direct concern 
to non-Americans, but there is a great deal in the four papers included in this 
group which will be appreciated by students of population problems, notably in 
relation to rural-urban migration, war-time shifts of population, and Negro 
migration. 


D. CurRIstiz TAIT 


La PAIX MONETAIRE ET LE PROBLEME EuROPEEN-RHENAN. By Lucien Coquet. 
Reprinted from Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, Mars-Avril 1947. 
(Paris: Librairie Berger-Levrault. 1014” X 7”. 24 pp. Charts. Tables. Frs. 50.) 

La PAIX MONETAIRE ET LE PROBLEME ECONOMIQUE ET PSYCHOLOGIQUE EvurRo- 
PEEN-RHENAN suivi d’une inédite Partie Documentaire Illustrée. By Lucien 
Coquet. 1947. (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1947. 834” K 5%”. 
261 pp. and 179 pp. Tables. Illustrations. Frs. 400.) 


M. CogueEt’s pamphlet is a reprint of an address delivered to the Société de 
Statistique de Paris in October 1946 and printed in its Journal in March 1947. 
The author is concerned with the machinations of Dr. Schacht who managed to 
terminate the occupation of the Ruhr in November 1923 and the Franco- 
Belgian control of the Rhenish railways. This brought to an end the apparently 
successful experiment of a commodity franc based on transport. Monsieur Coquet 
vigorously presses the virtues of a commodity money. There seems no special 
reason, however, to favour one based on transport rather than on any commodity, 
like wheat, or group of commodities. It is a pity that M. Coquet is so rarely 
capable of seeing the wood for the trees owing to historical irrelevancies and 
exaggerations. 

In his book the author treats copiously the two points brought out in his 
pamphlet, reviewed above. The book is divided into two parts: the first part 
(to page 261) gives the text; the second part (179 pages) consists of documenta- 
tion. The text is written so badly that one is lost in the snatches of thought. 
Neither historically nor analytically is there sustained treatment. Those interested 
in M. Coquet’s ideas are strongly advised to avoid this book. 


D. J. Morcan 
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*INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORGANISATIONS. The Transition from War to Peace. 
Prepared by the Central Office of Information for His Majesty’s Government. 
1947. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 9” X 534”. 40 pp. Tables. 1s.) 


A booklet compiled by the Central Office of Information as a guide to the 
many present-day international organizations established to assist in solving post- 
war problems. A short introduction is followed by details concerning first “transi- 
tion organizations,” and secondly those that are permanent. Finally a chart is given 
showing the membership of each organization. 


*THEe WorLp’s WEALTH. By W. G. Moore. 1947. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
New York: Penguin Books. 7” X 41%4”. 255 pp. Index. Maps. 1s.) 


THE subject is rather the world’s materials than the world’s wealth. This 
little book contains a great amount of what ought to be common knowledge, but 
only too often is not. It is competently written, but does not always draw the line 
very discriminatingly between what readers can and cannot be expected to know. 


R. G. H. 


THE Cominc Crisis. By Fritz Sternberg. Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 1947, 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 714” X 5”. 221 pp. Index. Tables. 7s. 6d.) 


THE convert will enjoy this essay in interpretation but the unconverted will 
hardly be led to question their beliefs (or prejudices). It is argued that until 
1914 the inherent underconsumptionist weakness of capitalism was more than com- 
pensated by special expansion which both provided necessary markets and recon- 
ciled the industrial wage-earner through improvements in his real income. With 
the relatively small expansionism following 1918 a new phase of capitalism began, 
culminating in the unprecedented breakdown of 1929 which remained unliquidated 
in 1939. In time there will be an aggravated repetition, aggravated because of the 
enormous increase in American productive capacity which, for its successful run- 
ning, would require a 30-40 per cent increase in real wages. The social changes 
necessary to effect this will not come about under capitalism; “left-wing progressive 
forces” must campaign against “reactionary monopolist capitalists” in order to 
get the State to accept responsibility for full employment, prevent offensive re- 
armament and snuff out American imperialism. 


D. J. Morcan 


ESQUISSE D'UNE THEORIE GENERALE DE L’EVOLUTION ECONOMIQUE CONTEMPORAINE. 
By Jean Fourastié. 1947. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 8%” X 
514". 31 pp. Frs. 40.) 


Tuis stimulating sketch of a general theory of economic development is based 
on the idea (which should have been attributed to A. G. B. Fisher rather than 
Colin Clark) of a continuous shift from primary pursuits (like agriculture) through 
secondary activities (manufacturing) to tertiary (service) industries. About 1700 
technical progress caused a movement from the first stage towards the second and 
the author foresees an eventual state where the majority are engaged in providing 
services and technical progress is once more negligible. Many hypotheses are pre- 
sented which the author wants subjected to criticism by the statistical method. 


D.J.M. 
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Tue STATE OF THE NaTION. An Economic Survey in Pictorial Form. Spring 1947, 
By Mark Abrams. 1947. (London: Designed by Research Services, Ltd. 
Executed by Bureau of Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 9” X 6”. 
48 pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 


Tus is the first of a new series aiming to make the information contained in 
the Monthly Digest of Statistics, the White Papers on National Income, and the 
Economic Survey for 1947 and its successors available to the general reader. Other 
information (e.g., on British industrial productivity) is added from other sources. 
The selection and presentation of material are admirable, though there are one or 
two crudities in the first issue, as when the comparison of United Kingdom with 
United States industrial productivity is followed by the (false) conclusion “There- 
fore the average United States standard of living is almost twice as high as ours” 
(p. 39). (The point that manufacturing industry, in which the United States chiefly 
excels, occupies a relatively smaller place there than in the United Kingdom, is 
missed.) It is to be hoped that this series will achieve the popularity which its 
clarity and comprehensiveness deserve. 

A. J. Brown 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Oxtp Diptomacy. By Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.1L.E., G.C.V.O., LL.D. Foreword by the Earl of Cromer. 1947. 
(London: John Murray. 8%” X 534”. vi + 288 pp. Illus. Index. .18s.) 


Many years ago Lord Hardinge told the reviewer that he had written his 
memoirs but that they would not appear till after his death. It was a wise decision, 
for almost all the celebrities whom he praises or blames have now passed away. 
His frankness, which at an earlier date might have been occasionally condemned 
as indiscretion, will now be warmly welcomed. It is all to the good that we should 
know exactly what a great public servant, of almost unequalled range of experience, 
thought of the men who—as superiors, colleagues, or subordinates—helped to make 
history between 1880, when he entered the Foreign Office, and 1922, when he laid 
down the burden at the age of sixty-four. It is a fascinating record, and the picture 
of the author which emerges is most attractive. t 

Coming from a family with a long tradition of public service, Hardinge took 
to diplomacy like a duck to water and his promotion was rapid. Though quite 
capable of enjoying himself, he claims to havé worked harder than most of his 
contemporaries. His quality was obvious and at the early age of forty he found 
himself Ambassador at St. Petersburg. He took as his model Lord Dufferin, his 
friend and patron, the most accomplished and attractive British diplomatist of his 
time. A man of pronounced likes and dislikes, he writes with affectionate gratitude 
of his three heroes, Dufferin, Edward VII and Grey. Though the King once 
described Nicolson as the best horse in his diplomatic stable, no diplomatist—and 
indeed no statesman—won such an abiding place in his heart as the author. His 
friendship and favour inspired unchanging devotion, and some of the most arresting 
pages are devoted to their foreign tours which aroused so much criticism in various 
quarters but which in Hardinge’s opinion did so much good. Grey, as we should 
expect, emerges as the perfect and unselfish chief during the eventful years when 
the author was Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office and the Triple 
Entente was being built up. The two men worked. in unbroken: harmony. Very 
different are the author’s feelings for Curzon and Lloyd George, who are chastized 
with whips if not indeed with scorpions, though some of the eminent qualities of 
the latter are freely recognized. The Emperor William is presented as a blundering 
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braggart, and the celebrated Cronberg interview on naval competition in 1908 
is described with great gusto. The concluding chapter on the Embassy at Paris, 
1920-22, contains some vivid snapshots, among them a violent scene between 
Curzon and Poincaré, neither of whom could control his temper or his tongue. The 
book is full of interesting little footnotes to history, for instance that it was 
Hardinge who suggested the appointment of Bryce as Ambassador at Washington. 
The stirring years of the Indian Viceroyalty, so eagerly desired and so richly 
deserved, are kept for a separate volume. 
G. P. Goocx# 


Tue Reat Lioyp Georce. By A. J. Sylvester. 1946. (London, Toronto, Mel- 


bourne, Sydney: Cassell. 10” X 6%”. xii + 322 pp. Illus. Index. 18s.) 


Tuts book turns a searchlight on many sides of Lloyd George’s personality. 
It is emphatically a close-up, but is it the real man? 

In the early part of Mr. Sylvester’s association with him L.G., as he is called 
throughout, was one of the greatest figures on the world’s stage and in such cir- 
cumstances all the best in him came out. In a crisis his genius was in the ascendant 
and personal failings subdued. Later Mr. Sylvester makes much of these latter, and 
his task was obviously extremely exacting and arduous; he was expected to be a 
thought reader and to know, without being told, just what L.G. wanted. No doubt 
there was much of the prima donna in the latter’s make-up—he was emotional, 
exasperating and unpredictable to a degree, but then during his later years he was 
frustrated and the magnificent gifts which had once served the world so well found 
no sufficient outlet. 

High praise is given to the Genoa Conference, L.G.’s own idea, at which he 
worked with immense concentration; it was the first time that victors and van- 
quished had met on equal terms. The story of the visits to America and Canada 
after the first world war and the extraordinary reception given everywhere to him 
illustrated the tremendous hold L.G. had upon the minds of ordinary men and 
women everywhere. His initiation into the art of the microphone, when asked to 
speak at the Arena in Montreal is very amusing, but the visit to Hitler makes 
strange reading today. 

The final biographer of L.G. will find this book invaluable for its intimate 
picture of a remarkable man in triumph and eclipse. 

GEOFFREY MANDER 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE Two Wor.tp Wars (1919-1939). By 
E. H. Carr, Wilson Professor of International Politics in the University Col- 
lege of Wales. 1947. (London: Macmillan. 71%” < 5”. 302 pp. Index. Maps. 
7s. 6d.) 


THIs is a new edition, revised and carried down to the outbreak of war, of 
Professor Carr’s International Relations since the Peace Treaties, which appeared 
almost exactly ten years ago. Those who have possessed themselves of the original 
version of this admirable little book will find no substantial change in the period 
which it covered; alterations are for the most part confined to the verbal modifica- 
tions necessitated by the transformation of the future or present tenses into the 
past. This, indeed, is what might be expected, since the treatment is for the most 
part severely factual, and the author is much too well informed to make mistakes 
in the record of the facts. But it makes it difficult for a reviewer to do more than 
repeat his previous verdict—that the book “is a miracle of accurate condensation” 
but that a work on this scale cannot present a complete picture, since “the whole 
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truth about a complicated situation cannot be told in a sentence” (International 
Affairs, 1937, p. 978). 

The main interest attaches to the final chapter, entitled “Relapse into War,” 
which, except for the incorporation of some of the matter included in Professor 
Carr’s previous “Epilogue”—on the subject of the Spanish Civil War, is altogether 
new. Here too the essential facts are briefly but accurately summarized. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature is the author’s criticism of the prevalent view of the 
recent war as a struggle between the rival ideologies of fascism and democracy: 
“The current habit of classifying countries by the type of political theory professed 
by their government became misleading. The rival groups were linked not so much 
by a common political faith as by the fact that the first group was . . . dissatisfied 
with the territorial settlement of the world made in 1919—a settlement which the 
second group desired to maintain” (p. 262). 

The first part of this thesis is perhaps less controversial than the second. While 
“a common political faith” can hardly be said to have been the link, it is doubtful 
how far all the Powers opposed to Germany still “desired to maintain” a settle- 
ment which Mr. Carr himself admits to have “had no longer any accepted basis” 
after 1936 (p. 232), or how far Hitler and his associates would have been content 
with its mere cancellation. 

G. M. GatTHorNnE-Harpy 


A History OF THE JEWS FROM THE BABYLONIAN EXILE TO THE END OF WORLD 
War II. By Solomon Grayzel. 1947. (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America. 8%4” X 514”. xxv + 835 pp. Biblio. Illus. Index. Maps. 
$3.50.) 


THOosE who are familiar with the scholarly works of Dr. Grayzel will not be 
disappointed in this new production of his pen. It is, I assume, the kind of book 
that is intended to find its place in school libraries, and on the shelves of ordinary 
families. For these purposes it has several advantages. It has a most illuminating 
series of twenty-four sketch maps, which do much to make clear the movements 
of Jewish migrants and the successive centres of Jewish settlement; and it is quite 
well illustrated, particularly from manuscripts contemporary with the events to 
which they refer. A competent bibliography, suitably subdivided, and a good index 
complete its value as a work of general reference. There is only one criticism, 
but of the publishers not the author. With the heavy paper used throughout the 
binding is dreadfully flimsy. Mine has collapsed already. 

It is not possible in a short review to deal with a compendium of nearly three 
thousand years of history, except in the most general terms. Dr. Grayzel writes 
objectively, and his later chapters are inevitably unpleasant reading for an English- 
man. He writes from a balanced Zionist standpoint; and while some of his critic- 
isms of the British administration in Palestine may be subject to revision, it is well 
to realize that the British official view of British conduct in Palestine during the 
last ten years is never likely to be endorsed by any objective historian looking at 
our conduct from outside. 

JAMES PARKES 


FirE out oF Heaven. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 1947. (London: Faber & 
Faber. 834” X 514”. 316 pp. Index. 16s.) 


THE fifth volume of Mrs. Millin’s war diary covers the year from September 1, 
1943 to September 1, 1944, a period which opened with the unconditional surrender 
of Italy, saw the Red Army advance across Western Russia to the gates of Warsaw 
and the broaching of “Fortress Europa,” and closed as Allied armies swept across 
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France, bringing victory into sight. Here again a detailed day to day record of 
happenings great and small, military and political, enlivened by the pithy comments 
of a very observant writer, brings an eventful year of history back to life. 


N. Hatt 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


*A MANUAL oF INTERNATIONAL Law. By Georg Schwarzenberger, Ph.D., Dr. 
Jur., Reader in International Law in the University of London, Sub-Deacon 
of the Faculty of Laws, University College, London, Director of Studies of the 
London Institute of World Affairs. 1947. (London: Stevens & Sons. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. 834” X 514”. 
1 + 428 pp. Indexes. 25s.) 


THE purpose of this Manual, according to the publisher, is to produce a synopsis 
rather than a panorama of the Law of Nations; this is done in 152 pages of the 
text. The “study outlines,” comprised in another 190 pages, consist of a selection of 
interesting questions which a student can work out for himself in the light of 
the authorities quoted: and the Law Libraries of London, Oxford, Cambridge and 
Manchester, to mention some with which the reviewer is acquainted, should be 
quite adequate to enable the'keen student to follow up the references. 

The last 50 pages of the book comprise material for further reference, and a 
reprint of the Charter of the United Nations and Statute of the International Court 
of Justice. One need not agree with all the views advanced in the first part, e.g., 
the definition of “International” (p. 1) or the statement about the relation of inter- 
natonal law to municipal law (p. 19) or the suggestion that in a third world war 
the victor will retrospectively settle the legality of the use of certain weapons 
(p. 90) ; but everyone must agree on the extreme value of the second part, which, 
if well used, should do much to raise the standard of achievement by students in 
the vast field of Public International Law. 

B. A. WortTLEY 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


BoMBING AND STRATEGY. The Fallacy of Total War. By Admiral Sir Gerald 
Dickens. Foreword by the late Admiral Sir Herbert W. Richmond. 1947. 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston. 8” X 54”. xiii + 90 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


ARE you a student? Then put this book down for your most advanced studies, 
since it takes for granted all the preliminaries on which young strategists are 
weaned. Are you an air officer with staff aspirations? Then this book will make 
you writhe under straight lefts never heard of in any R.A.F. Staff College—it is 
anathema to those bred in the Trenchard school of thought. Are you a naval 
officer? Then you will have heard these arguments, less well expounded, in any 
senior Ward Room. Are you a civilian, puzzled and bewildered? This book will 
serve you only to show the keen intellect which an admiral can bring to bear on 
affairs outside his own sphere. 

But be you expert, amateur, aspirant or brass-hatted and bemedalled, you may 
rest assured that it will take long hours of patient study to appreciate in all its 
nuances the restraint of this little book. 

The “smash German industry behind the lines” policy of Lord Trenchard, who 
founded the modern Royal Air Force, is the complete antithesis of the idea of 
Admiral Dickens. In the House of Lords, Lord Trenchard has frequently mobilized 
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every naval Noble Lord against him, and this book expresses what many—not all— 
admirals have thought about the bombing of Germany as a matter of strategic 
policy for the winning of the war most expeditiously. 

B. J. Hurren 


AIR 


*Tue Ricut To FLy. By John C. Cooper. Global Charts by H. Lester Cooke, Jr., 
under supervision of John Q. Stewart, Associate Professor of Astronomical 
Physics, Princeton University. 1947. (New York: Henry Holt. 91%” K 6%”. 
x + 380 pp. Biblio. Index. $5.00.) 


Tue description of this book on its dust cover, that it “does for air power what 
Mahan did for sea power,” is misleading. Mahan dealt with sea power in war. 
There is little about war in Mr. Cooper’s book. He says himself (p. 201): “It is not 
the purpose of this book to discuss either strategy or tactics applicable to air power 
in time of war.” Actually, his subject is the freedom of the air in peace. 

Mr. Cooper, who was Vice-President of Pan-American Airways from 1934 to 
1945, knows the subject. He shows how the doctrine of the sovereignty of the air, 
necessary as it was, hampered air transport since its incorporation in the Air 
Navigation Convention of 1919. When that Convention was revised at Chicago 
in December 1944, the doctrine was maintained, but an attempt was made to soften 
its rigours by adding to the Convention two agreements either of which States 
were free to accept. One, the Transit Agreement, provided for the grant of two 
of the five “freedoms of the air”; the other, the Transport Agreement, for all five, 
that is, rights to fly over another State, to land for refuelling or repair, to set down 
passengers or goods from the aircraft’s own State, to take them up if destined for 
that State, and to set them down or take them up if brought from or destined for 
any other contracting State. These agreements were found not quite to meet the 
needs of the situation, and a further agreement was made at Bermuda in February 
1946. This provides for the five freedoms subject to certain limitations in regard 
to airports, routes, rates, frequencies and capacities. The various agreements are 
clearly explained by Mr. Cooper, who also provides informative charts and a useful 
bibliography. 

J. M. Sparicut 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


*COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION BY EUROPEAN Powers. A Series of Papers read at 
King’s College, London, 14 November to 12 December 1946 by José de Almada, 
Robert Godding, Lord Hailey, A. M. Joekes, H. Laurentie. Foreword by Lord 
Astor. 1947. (London and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town, Wellington: Oxford University 
Press. 71%4” + 5”. xiii + 97 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

THE five nations represented by the authors of these papers (which were first 
delivered at King’s College, London, during the closing months of 1946) are Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and Portugal: that is to say, all the Colonial 
Powers of Western Europe with the exception of Spain. Four out of the five 
suffered severely during the war. France, Belgium and Holland were overrun 
by the enemy; Great Britain, while escaping invasion at home, underwent a 
similar disaster in part of her Colonial Empire. These are significant facts. Colonial 
policy, like other aspects of national life, has everywhere been affected by the 
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chastening experiences of the immediate past. And it is in a chastened spirit (the 
phrase implies not the smallest suggestion of offence) that the five writers address 
themselves to their task. All of them strike a note, if not of apology, at least of 
apologia. One and all—though less consciously in some cases than in others— 
they accept a role approximating to that of counsel for the defence. It could hardly 
be otherwise. The writers are conscious, as everyone must be, that a new spirit of 
criticism is abroad, that the old shibboleths no longer command unquestioning 
assent, and that colonial policy, if it is to survive at all, must lose no time in 
accommodating itself to the changed horizons of the present day. Taken as a 
whole, they make out a strong case; and their arguments lose nothing in effective- 
ness from the restraint and sincerity with which they are propounded. No attempt 
is made to ignore past mistakes or to minimize future difficulties ; the endeavour, in 
every case, is to place the whole picture—with all. its varied aspects—in a true and 
sober perspective. The Royal Institute of International Affairs has done well to 
publish the five papers in a single volume. The book provides an excellent com- 
pendium, all the more valuable for its international provenance, of one of the most 
urgent problems with which modern civilization is confronted. 
J. E. SHucksurcu 


*LANpD Law AND CUSTOM IN THE CoLontgs. By C. K. Meek, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, and lately of the Administrative Service, Nigeria. 
With an Introduction by Lord Hailey, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. 1946. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 834” * 514”. xxvi 
+ 337 pp. Index. 21s.) 


Dr. MEEk’s book is a valuable addition to the study of social factors which 
Lord Hailey, in his introduction, insists upon as essential to colonial adminis- 
tration. None, Lord Hailey reminds us, is more fundamental than those involved 
in the use and tenure of land. For land is the basis not only of the economic 
structure but also of the political and administrative system of every colony. But 
the student of colonial land problems is confronted with a veritable jungle of un- 
related facts. Dr. Meek’s book brings some order into the mass of available in- 
formation and shows where the gaps lie. 

Dr. Meek first discusses the main factors determining land tenures in all 
countries. The crops grown, marketing systems, family law, religious ideas, 
and political institutions all play a part. Dr. Meek stresses the important point 
that in indigenous systems of tenure individual rights always exist, though they 
are “qualified by membership of a family, clan or local group” (p. 17). Inadequate 
appreciation of the exact relationship of individual and so-called “communal” 
rights has been the biggest impediment to the rational handling of land problems 
in colonial areas. 

Dr. Meek then summarizes the available information on all aspects of land 
law and custom in fifteen dependencies. The information comes chiefly from 
official publications and is consequently heavily biased towards the legal side. No 
attempt is made to analyse this information systematically, but a number of urgent 
problems common to most of the colonies emerge by sheer repetition. They include 
the influence of Mohammedan law; the place of freehold and leasehold tenures in a 
changing colonial economy; the problem of mortgaging land; that of registration 
of title; and the extremely complicated effects of economic and social changes 
due to European rule. Dr. Meek sets down and comments discursively on facts, 
opinions, legal judgments, administrative experiments and the recommendations 
of investigatory commissions. The conclusion borne in on the patient reader is 
that land law and custom has become a tangle of somewhat haphazard improvisa- 
tions in most of our colonies. 
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This perhaps explains the chief shortcoming of this book. Dr. Meek himself 
urges “the necessity of a sociological rather than a purely legal approach to 
problems of tenure” (p. 297). There is enough material in this book for a 
tentative sociological elucidation of some of the problems of colonial land tenure. 
Why, for example, does the introduction of commercial crops commonly lead to 
peasant indebtedness and land litigation? Dr. Meek makes no attempt to frame 
or to answer such sociological questions by systematic comparison and analysis. 
He has, however, done the indispensable spade-work from which sociological en- 
quiry must take its start. 

MEYER FortTEs 


READING List oN RuRAL CONDITIONS AND BETTERMENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Philip Mayer, D. Phil. (Oxon.). Introductory Notes by M. Perham. 1947. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press for Nuffield College. 
83%" X 534”. vi + 121 pp. Indexes. 4s. 6d.) 


Dr. Mayer’s Reading List on Rural Conditions and Betterment in the British 
Colonies is a useful contribution to a series being prepared under the auspices of 
Nuffield College. In this list the field is carefully surveyed, and the system of 
compilation allows of easy reference. The emphasis in the list is on the sociological 
rather than the strictly technical aspects of the subject. It covers in detail 
activities by which the Imperial Government and the Colonial Governments have 
tried to raise the standard of living of the rural populations in recent years, giving 
due attention, as Miss Margery Perham emphasizes in her Introductory Note, to 
the new phase opened up in 1940. 

For candidates and the members of the Colonial Service the value of this 
Reading List will be very considerable. For the general reader, for whose use 
it is also intended, its value would be much increased by the inclusion of some 
indication of the relative importance of the material listed. 

N. MANSERGH 
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Foreign Portcy. The Labour Party’s Dilemma. By Leonard Woolf. With a 
Critical Comment by W. N. Ewer. Foreword by Harold Laski, Chairman of 
the Fabian Society. 1947. (London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. 
Research Series No. 122. 814” X 51%”. 34 pp. 2s.) 


Tuts booklet is in the highest tradition of the Fabian Society and Mr. W. N. 
Ewer’s postscript of eight pages is probably the clearest and most concise descrip- 
tion of our foreign political problems that has come from any pen. 

This postscript, which an understatement on the cover describes as “a critical 
note,” follows an account of the Labour Party’s dilemma put forward -by Mr. 
Leonard Woolf, Chairman of the Fabian International Bureau, and a foreword 
in which Professor Harold Laski disagrees with both of them. This does not 
mean, however, that the Labour Party is disintegrating; Mr. Woolf himself 
reminds us that there cannot be a specifically socialist foreign policy. “No one 
who believes in Socialism,” he writes, “could disagree with the policy of 
socializing the coal industry, but a man might be an honest, intelligent Socialist 
and quite logically and reasonably disagree with the Labour Pariy’s policy 
in the Spanish war or in regard to the League of Nations.” Hence a Party which 
can include both Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. Konni Zilliacus. Or a pamphlet which 
can include the ideas of both Mr. Ewer and Mr. Woolf. 
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Mr. Woolf tries gallantly to define what foreign policy under socialism should 
be. It should, for example, encourage socialism abroad. It should “do everything 
possible to establish Socialism on a firm basis at home.” Its government “should 
never forget that behind all governments are the peoples, and that the common 
people are much the same, whether for good or evil, in all countries.” But if 
such ideas were confined only to members of a Socialist Party, many Liberals 
and even some Tories would long have been socialists without knowing it. 

When Mr. Woolf comes down to brass tacks he is not at all convincing. He 
claims that “high priority should be given to the effort to disentangle ourselves 
from U.S.A. domination.” Is he then, for or against the Marshall Plan? He 
claims that we should “refuse absolutely to take any part in the wrangles and 
recriminations of the United Nations.” But can a democracy survive if such 
accusations as those made by Mr. Molotov or Mr. Gromyko are allowed to go by 
default? Throughout his paper there runs the belief that we could somehow keep 
out of another world war. Although he would wish us to retain sufficient forces 
and bases to keep the smaller nations in order, we are apparently to let the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. fight it out while we try to slink by on the other 
side of the road. This policy is not, he claims, pacifism, appeasement or isolation. 

Mr. Ewer claims very bluntly that it is all three. We may dislike features of 
American capitalism, but “the present world situation is not the result of a 
Soviet-American conflict in which Britain has no direct part or direct interest... 
The ‘Truman doctrine’ is no American invention. It is, in effect, simply the 
announcement that the United States is prepared to support, or even to take 
over material responsibility for, an already existing British policy.” 

Mr. Ewer propounds the real dilemma—a dilemma not for the Labour Party 
alone, but for every thinking citizen. Is Soviet behaviour “positively expansionist 
and therefore potentially aggressive” or is it “strategic and defensive’? In the 
first case a closer military alliance with the United States and with all potential 
victims of this policy is obviously essential. But, equally obviously, in the second 
case, such a grouping of nations is unwise, since fear may drive the Russians to 
desperate actions. The present tragic situation is further complicated by the 
probability that both interpretations are partly right. 

Having faced us with this double dilemma, Mr. Ewer gives us a few comforting 
reflections. There is a good deal of evidence to suggest that there is in Russia 
at the present time a conflict between the “expansionist” and “quietist” schools, 
with the balance tilting slightly in favour of the latter. Aggressive speeches at 
the Council of Foreign Ministers are preferable to the former maintenance of 
Soviet troops in Northern Persia. One may be depressed by the use of the veto, 
but also one may find encouragement in the obvious desire of the Russians to 
remain members of the United Nations. 

Mr. Ewer claims that our policy “has gone dangerously far towards becoming 
definitely and blindly, everywhere and on every possible occasion, simple ‘anti- 
Soviet’.” Far from doing nothing and hoping for the best—which seems to be 
what Mr. Woolf recommends—Mr. Ewer would recommend a much more active 
and pliable policy than the anti-Soviet one into which we are drifting. Whenever 
a Russian statesman sounds aggressive we should respond by a greater emphasis 
on “resistance.” To the slightest suggestion of friendliness we should respond by 
seizing every opportunity for collaboration. It is, as Mr. Ewer himself insists, a 
policy which calls for “the continual exercise of difficult judgment, for a balancing 
of risks, for constant adjustment of action to changing circumstance.” But if the 
reader must choose between these two points of view, he will almost certainly 
decide that this policy, however difficult, is the wiser one. 


VERNON BARTLETT 
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*THOUGHTS ON THE CONSTITUTION. By The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H., D.C.L., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 1947. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 71%4” X 5”. xi + 166 pp. Biblio. Index. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Amery’s book, which is founded on the Chichele Lectures delivered at 
Oxford last year, is an original and challenging contribution to constitutional 
thought. Enlivened by many instructive illustrations culled from thirty-four years’ 
experience of Parliament, enriched by an intimate knowledge of the ways of 
government and on the whole commendably free from party bias, Mr. Amery’s book 
questions the accepted analysis of our system of government, embalmed in the 
works of Dicey and Bagehot. Mr. Amery’s premise is that our system is one of 
democracy, “but of democracy by consent and not by delegation, of government of 
the people, for the people, with, but not by the people.” The active, initiating 
element is, Mr. Amery insists, the Government, and the role of the electorate is 
confined to assent or dissent. With this emphasis on the functions of the executive, 
Mr. Amery attributes to the Crown a wider discretionary authority and a more 
positive constitutional function than is generally allowed. Throughout he is con- 
cerned to expose the dangers of the doctrine of delegation of authority by the 
people to Parliament. The object of the Constitution is not to discover and apply 
the will of the people; it is government. Accordingly Mr. Amery’s recommend- 
ations and criticisms of some existing practices are designed, not to redress the 
growing predominance of the executive by strengthening the legislature, but to 
enable the Government to govern more effectively and Parliament to fulfil more 
efficiently its proper functions of criticism and consultation. It is curious to find 
among them a proposal so impracticable as that for a new functional chamber in 
the form of a “House of Industry.” The Portuguese analogy by which its claims 
are incidentally buttressed would hardly survive close examination. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the Evolution of the British Common- 
wealth, in which attention is directed to co-operation between Governments. Mr. 
Amery, opposed resolutely to any centralizing structure of a federal or quasi- 
federal character as “inconsistent with the whole character and tradition of our 
constitutional system” (p. 143), believes that the existing system of consultation 
and co-operation between independent Governments would be strengthened by the 
creation of a permanent conference secretariat. But with characteristic realism 
he recognizes that developments in intra-imperial consultation are likely to pursue 
empirical lines. 


NicHoLas MANSERGH 


*DEMOCRACY IN THE Dominions: A CoMPARATIVE Stupy IN INsTITUTIONS. By 
Alexander Brady, Professor of Political Science, University of Toronto. 1947. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and 


the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 9144” X 6”. vii + 475 pp. Biblio. 
Index. $4.25. 21s.) 


Tue Professor of Political Science in the University of Toronto has written 
a scholarly book. His method is historical. After a short introductory chapter 
sketching the inheritance and environment that have governed the evolution of 
all the Dominions, he offers four separate studies—of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa. A good deal of his comparative analysis is, therefore, 
incidental. For example, he offers no systematic study of second chambers or 
local government in all four Dominions, but makes his contrasts and comparisons 
by back reference—e.g., from Australia to Canada, or from South Africa to 
Australia. In a concluding chapter he does, however, reflect at large on the 
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uniformities and individual peculiarities of his four communities, considered 
as a single group. 

In the study of each country, the same themes repeat themselves. There are 
chapters on the geographical and historical background, on the constitutional 
framework, on the mechanisms of politics, on the power that drives the mechanism 
(i.e., the parties), on the objectives of democratic politics (i.e., political interests 
and ideals). It is impossible, in a brief review, to summarize the content of any 
of these chapters. But, in tribute to Professor Brady’s scholarship, it must be 
said that they distill the best work that has been done by Dominion political 
scientists and historians during the past generation. A reader who is well informed 
about any one of the Dominions will peruse the chapters pertaining to it with a 
feeling of recognition. Behind Dr. Brady’s pages he will see the most important 
books, articles, and official reports—an extensive literature that has been thoroughly 
assimilated. Only a few of the very latest authorities are missing—for example, 
K. C. Wheare’s Federalism and the reports of the Australian Rural Reconstruction 
Committee. 

The book, then, represents the most comprehensive and careful study of the 
literature of its subject up to the second world war. Dr. Brady has brought to 
his study a mind both sympathetic and critical. It might sometimes, however, have 
been more adventurous, The present reviewer is inclined to think that Dr. Brady 
has at times trusted the printed words of his academic brethren too much, and 
his own eyes and ears too little. Keener personal exploration might have 
sharpened his awareness of some facts or tendencies that have not as yet come to 
the surface of academic print. They might, for example, have prompted him to 
give more attention to communism in Australia, particularly to its place in the 
trade union movement. And what about the Broken Hill Proprietary Company? 
It has a more important place in the structure of Australian society than Professor 
Brady realizes. His tendency is usually to treat economic and social fact merely 
as “background” to political fact, when surely they are closely intermeshed. The 
trouble about backgrounds is that they can be left vague, and from vagueness 
sometimes comes error. Is it not, for example, erroneous (see p.14) to think of 
early Canada as a small farmer community? Professor Brady’s colleague in 
Toronto, Dr. H. A. Innis, has taught differently. And the difference of view- 
point is hardly less important for the political than it is for the economic exposition 
of Canadian development. 


W. K. Hancock 


An Exposition oF Empire. By C. E. Carrington, M.A. 1947. (London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. Current Problems 28. General Editor: Sir Ernest 
Barker. 7” X 414”. vii + 140 pp. Index. 3s. 6d.) 


In less than one hundred and forty pages Mr. Carrington has attempted to 
sketch in the historical background to the more important problems confronting 
the Commonwealth today. On the whole the task is well, at times even brilliantly, 
achieved. If the design is not always clear that is the fault of the subject rather 
than of the author. As the story, familiar though it may be in outline, unfolds, it 
is enlivened not only by views that are often both suggestive and provocative, but 
also by well chosen illustrations of the outlook of a period. It is good to be re- 
minded that J. A. Froude on a visit to Melbourne in 1885, impressed with the 
easy social life, ventured the prophecy that Australia would be the last refuge of 
the English gentry, and that Dilke in his Greater Britain, a best-seller in 1869, 
enquiring what return we could expect from the colonies, added ironically that 
“Australia would scarcely feel herself deeply interested in a guarantee of Luxem- 
bourg, nor Canada in the affairs of Servia?” 
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The concluding chapters are perhaps the least satisfying. Mr. Carrington has 
not succeeded in throwing into relief the problems of today with quite the same 
skill as he has traced the history of yesterday. For this the restricted space at 
his disposal is no doubt partly responsible, but there is also an impression of anti- 
climax. He is concerned, and rightly concerned, to place the Statute of West- 
minster in true perspective as the legislative endorsement of changes already 
recognized in practice, but full justice is scarcely done to the remarkable evolution- 
ary developments in dominion status of which it is the symbol. There is a tendency, 
too, to broad generalizations; e.g., “the problem of Africa in the nineteenth 
century was anarchy; in the twentieth it is poverty” some of which over-simplify 
to the point of encouraging confused thinking on very complex problems. Mr. 
Carrington is mistaken in saying that Mr. de Valera used the Statute of West- 
minster as “a wedge for splitting the nations apart” (p. 127). Mr. de Valera did 
not in fact so use it if for no other reason than that use would have implied 
recognition of the Imperial Parliament as the authority determining the status 
of Ireland. On the other hand, in these chapters, and indeed throughout the whole 
book, Mr. Carrington has brought out admirably the importance of population 
trends both in the United Kingdom and in the overseas Dominions and their 
implications for the future. 


NiIcHOLAS MANSERGH 


*LEs PROBLEMES POLITIQUES DU Norp CANADIEN LE CANADA ET LE GROENLAND 
A QUI APPARTIENT L’ARCHIPEL ARCTIQUE? (Thése de doctorate). By Yvon 
Bériault. Préface de M. Maurice Ollivier, C.R., LL.D., Membre de la Société 
Royal du Canada, Conseiller juridique de la Chambre des Communes. 1942. 


(Montréal: Bernard Valiquette. Ottawa: Université d’Ottawa. 734” X 5%”. 
204 pp. Biblio. Map. $1.00.) 


Tue Flying Fortress and the rocket put an end to the isolation of Arctic 
regions, and drew attention with almost dramatic suddenness to the vulnerable 
back-door of the North American continent. Within the last few years Canadians 
and Americans have been less concerned about the presence of some 5,000 miles of 
water between their continent and Asia, than with the fact that only 55 miles of 
Bering Strait separate them from Russia; or that a direct line from Tokyo to 
New York passes by way of Melville Island, the west coast of Hudson Bay and 
Northern Ontario. The compression of the world by science inevitably emphasized 
the importance of ownership of islands within the Arctic Archipelago, and this 
book is essentially a discussion of two theories or processes, by which indisputable 
sovereignty might be established. The “sector” theory, applied only to countries 
whose territories bordered on the Arctic, viz., the United States, Canada and 
Denmark, was first put forward in 1907 by Pascal Poirier in the Canadian Senate. 
It gave to each nation “that sector or slice of the ocean immediately north... 
including all islands known or unknown” (p. 30). In the case of Canada this 
allotment covered most of the territory between meridians 60° and 141°. More 
acceptable, however, in terms of international law and practice, are the claims of 
prior discovery and occupation. Admittedly, effective occupation in certain Arctic 
areas is as difficult to maintain as it was in the Central Africa of the eighteen- 
eighties. Several small islands to the north of Victoria and Banks Islands can hardly 
now be said to be “effectively” occupied. Nevertheless, by periodic visitation, 
survey and by purchase from foreign claimants, Canada has throughout the greater 
part of her theoretical “sector” fulfilled most of the conditions of occupation under 
international law, and her sovereign authority within that area is not disputed. 
For that reason, Dr. Bériault’s elaboration of the “sector” theory hardly deserves 
the comprehensive and vigorous treatment accorded to it. 
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The second half of the book concerns Greenland in relation to Canada and the 
United States. The issue, fundamentally a political one, was born of the exigencies 
of world war. Had Hitler won the war, and continued his control of Denmark, 
the United States was bound to have viewed any change in the Island’s sovereignty 
as a violation of the Monroe Doctrine (which has traditionally covered Greenland) 
and would undoubtedly have acted to prevent its occupation by Germany. 

Unhappily, as the author admits, the book was completed before the United 
States entered the war, and it may be added, before news of the discovery and 
military value of uranium further exalted the importance of the northlands and 
completed the revolution in strategic thinking. 


G. S. GRAHAM 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL Po.icy. The Historical Pattern. By Vernon C. Fowke, 
Associate Professor of Economics, University of Saskatchewan. 1946. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 914” X 6%”. xii + 304 pp. Biblio. Index. $3.50. 20s.) 


THE author of this book was raised on farms in Northern Ontario and in 
Saskatchewan, and he is now Associate Professor of Economics in the University 
of Saskatchewan. His study of Canadian agricultural policy is divided into two 
parts. In the first he covers the pre-Confederation period, the French régime, 
the Maritime region before Confederation, and the St. Lawrence region. By 1850, 
wheat was a staple Canadian export, and it was felt to be imperative that this 
export trade should continue to expand and that it should be secured to the 
Canadian export route, the St. Lawrence. The Bureau of Agriculture was 
organized in 1852, and for the next twenty years its principal task was the 
assistance and promotion of immigration and settlement. In this it was in compe- 
tition with the United States, where settlement moved westward steadily and 
without geographic interruption. In Canada, on the other hand, 1,000 miles of 
rock and forest had to be passed before the prairie region, its agricultural 
possibilities still unproved, was reached. It is with the measures taken for the 
opening up and settlement of this region that the second part of Professor Fowke’s 
book is mainly concerned. The Pacific Railway was planned and its construction 
facilitated to render accessible the vast western lands acquired from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1870, and immigration agencies were maintained in European 
countries to populate them. Later, the range-cattle industry was developed in the 
foothills of the Rockies, and so things proceeded, to the establishment of experi- 
mental farms, research in the production of early maturing wheats, in the tech- 
nique of dry farming and so on. 

Professor Fowke’s book is an authoritative and readable account of the history 
of agriculture and of agricultural policy in Canada. It is well documented and 
there is a useful bibliography and index. 

C. S. OrwIn 


*WHITHER SoutH AFricA? An Economic Approach. By Herbert S. Frankel, 
Professor of Colonial Economic Affairs, Nuffield College, University of Oxford. 
1947. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 914” & 6”. 14 pp. 9d.) 


Contact with Professor Frankel’s mind is always stimulating and this paper, 
originally read before a joint meeting of the Royal Society of Arts and the Royal 
African Society, is no exception. It is not possible to do justice to its close- 
packed, yet boldly designed, argument in a short note. Having briefly outlined 
the factors which put the Union of South Africa on the economic map of the 
world, and paid tribute to the European population as the main cause of its 
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relatively rapid economic advance, Professor Frankel then poses the economic and 
moral problem for the future which results from an economy stratified horizontally 
in accordance with racial origin. 

Economic advance is being slowed down now, and jeopardized in the future, 
by the industrial caste structure of the Union’s capitalist economy. Although the 
structure is not completely rigid, yet immobility between its strata, pockets of 
surplus labour combined with shortages elsewhere, restrictive practices by certain 
sections of labour, and pseudo-monopolistic obstacles to the dissemination of skills, 
produce a complex of inconsistencies in industrial relations which constitute a 
serious brake on progress, and may, if the institutional framework is not modified, 
even lead to future decline. No serious student of the economics of multi-racial 
countries and backward areas should omit to study Professor Frankel’s fourteen 
challenging pages. 


HEATHER J. HARVEY 


Group ConFLIcTts AND RAcE Preyupice. Hoernlé Memorial Lecture 1947. By I. 
D. MacCrone, Professor at the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 
1947. (Johannesburg: S. A. Institute of Race Relations, P. O. Box 97. 
8%" X 5”%. 31 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


It is fitting that an annual lecture should be delivered in South Africa to the 
memory of Professor Hoernlé for no one has done more than he did to elucidate 
the baffling racial problems of that Dominion. Professor MacCrone has already 
written on colour prejudice in his book Race Attitudes in South Africa. In this 
lecture he discusses the influence on it of the groups of which all societies consist, 
and which, as he insists, are psychological realities and cannot simply be dismissed 
because they breed prejudices. The mere fact of their existence is itself a problem 
that demands investigation and analysis. As he points out, through their influence 
individuals frequently display a full-blown race prejudice without having any 
first-hand contact with those against whom it is felt, and a man’s behaviour 
frequently differs in his personal and in his group capacities. He compares the 
unprejudiced early society at the Cape of Good Hope when the High Commissioner, 
van Rheede, looked forward to the whole country being in time handed over to the 
coloured offspring of slave mothers and European fathers, adding: “Since there 
exists in this country no school of genuine social historians, as distinct from 
group propagandists, to whom we can turn for guidance in these matters, we 
shall have to content ourselves with merely noting the fact that, as compared with 
the society of those days, the multi-racial society in which we live today has 
congealed into a colour-caste system consisting of an upper White caste and a 
lower Black caste” (p. 22). 

The result is illustrated by a diagram showing the clear-cut caste division. He 
does not suggest that abolishing the barrier is either desirable, necessary, or 
practicable. But it could and should be modified by substantially improving the 
opportunities and status of members of the lower caste. 


H. A. WynpHAM 


WoMEN AND CHILDREN First. An Outline of a Population Policy for Australia. 
By Victor H. Wallace, M.D., Melb., F.R.C.S., Edin. With Forewords by Sir 
David Rivett, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Chairman, Commonwealth Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research and G. L. Wood, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of 
Commerce, University of Melbourne. 1946. (Melbourne: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 834” X 5%4”. xv + 350 pp. Biblio. Index. 15s.) 
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THE sub-title of this book, “An Outline of a Population Policy for Australia,” 
as a description of its contents is perhaps an over-statement. It is rather a present- 
ation of some material on which such a policy might be based, together with an 
earnest plea for action. 

The author is a distinguished gynaecologist and obstetrician, who has long 
worked as practitioner and consultant in Melbourne. Thus he has been in close 
touch with medical and personal conditions which affect births. The central part 
of this book is based on his records of this work, i.e., it is based on case-work, 
not on general opinions or statistics. As such the core of this book, in Chapters 
IV to VIII, is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the factors which cause 
women, and their husbands, to decide whether or not to produce children, and 
how many children they wish to have. 

The rest of the book uses the work of many serious writers on Australian 
problems, with due acknowledgments. But it is rather in keeping with the some- 
what sensational title than with the author’s own real contribution. It is a vigor- 
ously written tract to advocate the encouragement of a higher birth rate in 
Australia. 

It is to be hoped that the double appeal, to the general public by propaganda 
writing, and to the serious student by the presentation of valuable original work, 
will not lead either of these types of readers to miss the book: since it deserves 
attention. 


C. B. Fawcett 


*AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND. By T. K. Critchley. 1947. (Madras: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs. 
No. 40. 7%” X 5”. 32 pp. Map. Tables. As. 6. 9d.) 


THIs pamphlet gives twenty-five pages to Australia and six to New Zealand, 
so the treatment of New Zealand’s affairs is slender. But the section on Australia, 
although necessarily compressed, iis lively, shrewd, fair and quite remarkably 
comprehensive—an admirable introduction to Australia for its Indian public. 


H. J. H. 


EUROPE 


*TuEe TRIAL oF GERMAN Mayor War CRIMINALS: Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal sitting at Nuremberg, Germany. Taken from the 
official transcript. 

Part 11. 4th April, 1946 to 15th April, 1946. (1947. ix + 388 pp. 7s.) 
Part 12. 16th April, 1946 to 1st May, 1946. (1947. x + 444 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Part 13. 2nd May, 1946 to 13th May, 1946. (1947. ix + 372 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


(London: H. M. Stationery Office. Published under the Authority of H. M. 
Attorney-General. 914” X 6”.) 


A further batch of the Nuremberg Proceedings covers the continuation of the 
Case for the Defence. 

Part 11 concludes the case for Keitel already begun in Part 10. It is interesting, 
not only for Keitel’s own admissions under examination, but also for the evidence 
given by Lammers, Chief of the Reich Chancellery, extending over eighty pages of 
the transcript. The second half of the volume is taken up with the case for Kalten- 
brunner, but this is of little general importance. 

Much the same may be said of the case for Rosenberg which ends Part 11 and 
occupies the first hundred pages of Part 12. But Part 12 does contain the case for 
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Hans Frank, which is of considerable interest for the history of Poland under the 
Occupation, as well as the case for Frick. Frick did not go into the box to give 
evidence himself, but the one witness called by his counsel, Hans Bernd Gisevius, 
was of more than usual interest. Gisevius played a part in the conspiracy against 
Hitler which culminated in the plot of July 20, 1944. His evidence covers this con- 
spiracy and throws some light on earlier history as far back as the Purge of 1934. 
It needs of course to be read in conjunction with Gisevius’s book, Bis zum bittern 
Ende. 

Apart from the case for Streicher, which is almost entirely devoted to a dis- 
cussion of anti-Semitism, the rest of Part 12 deals with the case for Schacht, 
which is concluded in Part 13. Schacht’s own evidence, spread over four days of 
the hearing, is among the most important given during the Trial, although need- 
less to say, it has to be read with a very critical eye. Funk’s case which comes after 
Schacht’s is something of an anti-climax, but interest revives with the last section 
of Part: 13—the case for Doenitz. Neither the case as a whole nor the evidence of 
Admiral Wagner is completed in this Part, but, taken together with the material 
published in the Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, this throws a lot of light 
on the German U-boat campaign. 

One general point: the attempt to combine a table of contents with an index at 
the beginning of each volume has proved a sorry failure. The editors would have 
done much better to have adhered to their original plan of a straightforward Table 
of Contents. At the very least it is to be hoped that they do not think the present 
muddled and incomplete list at the beginning of each volume is any substitute for 
a full and carefully compiled index covering the whole series. 
ALAN BULLocK 


*L’EUROPE: DECADENCE OU RESURRECTION? By Jean Laffay. 1946. (Paris: 
Société d’Editions Frangaises et Internationales. 8%” X 514”. 224 pp. Biblio. 
Frs. 160.) 


BELIEVING that “Une Europe unifiée est la tierce puissance pouvant éviter la 
guerre” (p. 28), M. Laffay puts forward a plea for economic federation. It is all 
rather ingenuous, but not so childishly so as most books pleading for a United 
States of Europe. M. Laffay writes as an economist, and the greater part of his 
work consists of an analysis of the decline of liberal capitalism during the between- 
war years. From this he concludes that some degree of planned economy is neces- 
sary for the Continent as a whole. He looks forward to a permanent Political 
Council and a permanent Executive Council which will bring the continental States 
into the same sort of relationship that the members of the British Commonwealth 
have reached without such machinery. 

Written in 1945 and including a great deal of material that was prepared for 
publication in 1940, the book is already sadly out of date. The likelihood of the 
integration of Eastern Europe into the Russian economic system does not seem 
to have occurred to M. Jaffay, and the post-war policy of the United States has 
not been foreseen. 

J. Hamppen JACKSON 


*DEFENSE DE LA PAIX: DE WASHINGTON AU Qual D’OrsAy. Par Georges Bonnet, 
Ambassadeur de France, Ancien ministre des Affaires étrangéres. 1946. 
(Genéve: Les éditions du cheval ailé, Constant Bourquin. 8” & 514”. 390 pp. 
Illus. Index. Swiss frs. 10.00.) 


Monsieur GeorcEs Bonnet here presents the first of two volumes which are to 
constitute an apologia for his share in the diplomatic events of the last two years 
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before the second world war. The opening chapter, which shows the author as 
Ambassador at Washington, is full of laudable sentiments. M. Bonnet seems to 
possess in a high degree that capacity for producing the appropriate platitude on 
any occasion which is almost indespensable to success in a public position. His next 
role was as Minister of Finance. The real interest of the book commences when 
he enters the Quai d’Orsay as Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Daladier Govern- 
ment of April 1938. From April to September he traces step by step the German 
campaign against Czechoslovakia, and shows the French Government struggling 
to keep together a system of alliances in Eastern Europe which no longer cor- 
responded to any political or military reality, and to prop it wp with the added 
support of the U.S.S.R., Britain and the United States. 

But in America President Roosevelt was hard put to it to prevent the isolation- 
ists from slamming every door through which help might come to Europe against 
Hitler. The U.S.S.R., in the Polish and Roumanian refusal to allow passage to 
Russian troops, had an excellent, and perhaps not unwelcome alibi. Britain was 
in no position to do more than add her own weakness, rather half-heartedly, to 
that of France. M. Bonnet’s account of the events leading to Munich is material 
to be weighed when a great deal more material is also available, and when the 
perspective of time has made manifest results as well as causes. If the account of 
British and French diplomacy gives the impression of weak men mastered by 
events, it may be said that it would have been difficult to have been strong in the 
situation in which the Western democracies found themselves. If the policy was 
one of buying time, it must be asked what was done with the time thus bought. 
Moreover these six months are not the whole of the story. It goes back to the 
remilitarization of the Rhineland, the Ethiopian débacle and Locarno, and on to 
the guarantee to Poland and the Hitler-Stalin pact. But M. Bonnet is not to be 
condemned for concentrating on his own share in the fatal events, nor for defending 
himself from criticisms which can now be seen to apply also to some of his bitterest 
critics. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


A CONSTITUTION FOR THE FourtH ReEpusLic. Foundation Pamphlet No. 2. 1947. 
(Washington, D:C.: Foundation for Foreign Affairs. 8%” X 5%”. 125 pp. 
$1.00.) 


THE political and historical background of the written constitution which, in 
November 1946, was eventually adopted as that of the Fourth Republic, is both 
complex and vast. It derives not only from conflicts of judgment about the merits 
of its predecessor, and from French fidelity to the traditions of parliamentary 
government, but also from the interplay of postwar political personalities and 
parties. Like its predecessor, it is a compromise: but unlike its predecessor it is a 
compromise between parties with a left-wing and not a right-wing bias. To under- 
stand it means on the one hand delving into the recent past, and on the other investi- 
gating the day-to-day adjustments and manoeuvres by which the major parlia- 
mentary parties have so far made it work. 

This little book is not, therefore, in the nature of things a final picture or 
judgment of the Fourth Republic’s constitution. But it is an altogether admirable 
and immensely valuable survey of the process by which it came into being and the 
balance of forces which moulded it up to the beginning of 1947. Especially useful 
are its notes and appendices, which include the English text of the constitution and 
of its rejected precursor of May 1946, and statistical and occupational analyses 
of the Constituent and National Assemblies. No student of modern France should 
be without it. 


Davip THOMSON 
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SOUVENIRS DE LA FRANCE Lipre. Par Pierre Denis (P. Rauzan). 1947. (Paris: 
Eds. Berger-Levrault. La Seconde Guerre Mondiale, Histoire et Souvenirs. 
814” X 514". xii + 243 pp. Frs. 150.) 


THE author was in charge of the financial administration of the Free French 
movement during the second world war and in that capacity witnessed or was 
involved in most of the important events in ‘its development, both in London and 
abroad. To his credit, the book is an entirely placid narration, and in its pages 
are to be found both vision and practical philosophy. 

The question of the exchange rate of the franc in North Africa (p. 84), the 
American attitude to the movement (p. 89), the arrival of Valin (p. 98), the 
problem of Syria (p. 120), the Algiers Committee (pp. 128-9), discussions of the 
possibility of treating Africa, bar South Africa and Morocco, as a unit after the 
war (p. 162), the differences of view as to the stocks necessary to replenish France 
after the war (p. 170)—all these are subjects which have passed into the realm of 
reminiscence, of direct interest mainly to the historian. 

To other readers, however, French or British, this book will bring the en- 
couragement that results from the realization how much can be achieved, in the 
face of conflicting interests and susceptibilities, by clear thought coupled with 
determination. 


E. H. Wat 


*HisTorrE D’EspAGNE. By Albert Mousset. 1947. (Paris: Société d’éditions 
frangaises et internationales. Le Monde et L’Histoire. 71%4” X 414”. 639 pp. 
Illus. Index. Map. Frs. 400.) 


Tuis is a clearly written, up-to-date and accurate if uneven history of Spain 
from the earliest times to the present day. Both in the first chapter, which serves 
as an introduction and summary of conclusions, and in the body of the work, the 
main emphasis is on political and diplomatic history, and there is no serious study 
of economic problems, which Monsieur Mousset dismisses as being merely the 
result of Spain’s political decline. He attributes this decline in modern times to 
lack of political sense and “l’incapacité d’un peuple 4 se maintenir dans le cadre 
que lui avaient assigné des événements extérieurs 4 sa volonté” (p. 17). In his 
generalizations on the causes of Spain’s rise and decline as a world Power, 
Monsieur Mousset says nothing that has not been said before (and rather better) 
by Senor Madariaga and others. 

Prominence is given to Spain’s colonial problems and to her relations with 
other Powers, particularly with France and the Vatican. Monsieur Mousset brings 
out clearly that in spite of her Catholic tradition there is no country with whom 
the Vatican’s relations from the days of Charles V to General Franco have been 
more strained. There is an interesting and reasonably objective chapter on free- 
masonry and its influence in Spanish politics in the nineteenth century (pp. 413-35), 
and some new and original material dealing with Spain’s position in the 1914-18 
war (pp. 539-51). Sections covering the Second Republic, the Civil War and its 
aftermath are too condensed but are free from bias (pp. 564-621). Investigations 
into official documents throw some, but not much, new light on the relations 
between the Franco Government and the Germans during the last war (pp. 590- 
603). 

Considerable use is made of material based on Monsieur Mousset’s own re- 
searches during six years’ work in Spanish archives. Some of this has already been 
published, and a list of his books is given at the beginning. This history of Spain 
would be more useful as a work of reference if the amount of space and weight 
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given to the various periods were more equal—the period before 1600 is very 
sketchy—and it contained a detailed bibliography as well as the footnotes. 


H. F. Grant 


*THE ProBLeM oF GERMANY. By Hoyt Price and Carl E. Schorske. With an 
Introduction by Allen W. Dulles. 1947. (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations. Studies in American Foreign Relations. Percy W. Bidwell, Editor. 
No. 5. 834” X 534”. xxv + 161 pp. $2.00.) 


Tuis volume embodies the contribution of the Council of Foreign Relations to 
the Combined Research Conference on Some Aspects of the German Problem held 
at Baarn in the Netherlands in October 1947. An economic section by Dr. Price 
surveys German requirements of food and raw materials, the problems of supply, 
the difficulty of providing both for security and output in dealing with German 
industry, the German transport system, population and labour, and the need for 
currency reform. Professor Schorske, after a chapter on the nationalist background, 
reviews the present situation of social classes and political parties, and the religious 
and intellectual trends which have emerged since the war, ending with a summary 
of the many factors obstructing any firm establishment of a democratic attitude. 

The book thus contains a valuable collection of facts and factors, as well as 
many sensible recommendations. Dr. Price, for example, calls attention to some- 
thing Control Commissions often find difficult to remember when he urges that the 
benefits of an industrial Germany can only be obtained without the dangers if her 
economy is so integrated with that of her neighbours as to make her completely 
dependent on them for vital supplies. If the book as a whole disappoints, it thereby 
only mirrors our own perplexities. The authors take it for granted that our object 
is to establish democracy in Germany and that a certain degree of centralization 
is desirable. But are these objectives compatible, and if not, what then? “If... 
Russia remains on the Elbe” says Mr. Dulles, “we would seem to have no alterna- 
tive but to build up the economic life of western Germany as best we can and 
integrate it into western Europe” (p. xxi). Such a course, however, involves 
separating the west of Germany from many of her traditional markets and sources 
of supply, supporting her instead by imports from overseas which will for long 
be unrequited; her nationalism is also bound to be stimulated by partition. Events 
since Mr. Dulles wrote have seemed to confirm that this is the only alternative, but 
we must beware of expecting Germany as a result to become any less of a problem. 


M. L. G. BALFouRr 


L’EcoNoMIE DE LA Sarre. République Francaise. Ministére de 1l’Economie 
Nationale. Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques. 
Direction de la Conjoncture et des Etudes Economiques. Avant-Propos par 
A. Piatier. 1947. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. Etudes et Docu- 
ments Série D. 2. 914” X 6”. 147 pp. Maps. Tables. Frs. 280.) 


For all the spate of books and pamphlets on post-war Germany, remarkably 
little information has hitherto been available about the French zone. This study 
of the economy of the Saar Territory is therefore specially welcome. It is compiled 
with all the careful detail we have come to expect from this series of publications 
by the Institut National de la Statistique; comment is kept to a minimum and the 
information is supported by a mass of statistics. The economic development of the 
Saar Territory is surveyed from its creation by the Peace Conference in 1919 down 
to the first months of 1947. Although French interests in the territory naturally 
receive prominent treatment, the survey as a whole is remarkably objective and 
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reliable, forming a pleasing contrast to the fog of propaganda which enveloped 
the whole subject in the days of the plebiscite campaign. 

The information here presented is likely to interest not only the more specialized 
students of a curious experiment in international peacemaking, but all those con- 
cerned about the economic future of Germany, and indeed of Western Europe. 
Tables are given to show the significance of the territory to German economy as 
a whole, ranking below the big industrial regions of the Ruhr, Saxony or even the 
Berlin area, but in value of production, roughly equal to Upper Silesia (now lost). 
Comparative tables also show the Saar in relation to French production. Interesting 
from another angle is the fact which here emerges that, whereas the Saar coal- 
mining industry suffered almost as severe devastation as the Ruhr, post-war output, 
instead of stagnating around roughly half the pre-war level, has gone steadily 
ahead towards normality. These are but two random examples of the many inter- 
esting facts to be gleaned from this admirable survey. 

M. LAMBERT 


*DEUTSCHER WIDERSTAND. By Rudolf Pechel. 1947. (Erlenbach-Zirich: Eugene 
Rentsch Verlag. 814” X 534”. 343 pp. Swiss frs. 10.50.) 

*OFFIZIERE GEGEN Hitter. Nach einem Erlebnisbericht von Fabian von Schla- 
brendorff. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Gero v. S. Gaevernitz. 1946. 
(Zirich: Europa Verlag. 8%” X 534”. 203 pp. Illus. Swiss frs. 8.50.) 


Dr. PECHEL was editor-in-chief of the Deutsche Rundschau from 1919 until 
his arrest by the Gestapo in 1942. His book is the fullest that has yet been written 
by a leading participant in German resistance and his purpose in writing it is 
clearly stated in several passages (cf. pp. 12-13, 37 ff., 177, 248-60). He believes 
that the opposition to Hitler has been underrated and its motives misrepresented 
and misunderstood. As a Catholic he sees the struggle against National Socialism 
as “part of the fight against Satan” (p. 37) ; though he naturally regards the record 
of the Roman Church as outstanding among the religious bodies of Hitler Germany, 
he does not stint his praise of non-Catholic resisters. Nor does he withhold his 
condemnation of the policies of the Vatican and its mistaken reliance on Papen, 
the signatory of the Concordat of July 20, 1933. 

In the detailed analysis of the opposition groups and their leaders that forms 
the major part of Deutscher Widerstand, Dr. Pechel occasionally displays a bitter- 
ness towards some individuals which is a sad symptom of the factious spirit behind 
much of the political immaturity of Germany. Doctrinal intransigeance forms the 
background to the departure of Western European politics since the war from the 
unity of purpose of the resistance movements. It was foreshadowed in the political 
failure of internal resistance to Hitler. Thus one cannot take seriously Dr. Pechel’s 
assertion that the plans of the opposition for post-war Germany “went deeper and 
were more clear-cut in their sense of responsibility towards Europe and humanity 
as a whole” than those revealed by the policies of the occupying Powers today 
(pp. 122-3). 

Nevertheless, Dr. Pechel is generous to the Communist leaders in the resistance, 
in spite of his desire to condemn communism in general and the actions of the 
K.P.D. before 1933 and after 1945 in particular. He admits the efforts to centralize 
resistance made by Anton Saefkow and Franz Jakob and he acknowledges the 
great sacrifice of life made by communists under the Nazis. 

In a summary of the period preceding Hitler’s accession to power and in an 
examination of the situation in Germany today, Dr. Pechel reaches similar con- 
clusions: the foreign policies of the Great Powers are failing, as they failed in 
the past, to support the representatives of the Good Cause. No external comment 
on the poverty of German political thought and practice could be more damning. 
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Unlike Dr.-Pechel, Herr von Schlabrendorff remained at liberty long enough 
to play an active part in the preparations for July 20, 1944. It is unfortunate that 
his book, as the title indicates, is only an edited version of his own account of his 
career as an anti-Nazi. There is difficulty, therefore, in assessing the degree of 
accuracy that has been lost through the mediation of Mr. Gero von S. Gaevernitz, 
a German-American collaborator of Mr. Allen W. Dulles, who has made himself 
responsible for the publication of Offiziere gegen Hitler. 

One thing, however, emerges clearly from the book: Herr von Schlabrendorff 
agrees with Dr. Pechel and almost every other writer with experience or knowledge 
of the German resistance as to the attitude towards it of the high officers of the 
Army and the General Staff. With a few most honourable exceptions these men 
must bear a large proportion of the guilt for the emergence and maintenance in 
power of National Socialism. The behaviour of waverers like Halder, careerists 
like Guderian and cowards like Kluge is only typical; it is noteworthy that almost 
all the officer conspirators in the group round Schlabrendorff and Henning von 
Tresckow were either reserve or recalled officers. In such a country as Germany, 
where National Socialism merely intensified a tradition, no movement aiming at 
a political change could hope to succeed without the support of the Army; yet the 
miserable political record of the regular soldiers was made inevitable by their 
personal oath of loyalty to Hitler as head of the State. The Prussian tradition of 
the Fahneneid stood the Nazis in good stead. 

Herr von Schlabrendorff relates with restraint the sufferings he underwent at 
the hands of the Gestapo, the Volksgerichtshof and the S.S. He recounts, too, 
details of the attempt made by himself and von Tresckow to blow up Hitler’s air- 
craft on March 13, 1943. At times his version of events differs from Dr. Pechel’s. 

Gustav Dahrendorf’s account of how the German working class movement 
came to be involved in an apparently military and bourgeois conspiracy is valuable 
(pp. 138-40). It compares with Franz Jakob’s remark to Frau Pechel: “We have 
come to such a pass now that even we must make a pact with the devil [i.e., the 
generals] and attempt a coup together with them” (Deutscher Widerstand, p. 70). 


EMILE DE GROOT 


*VoLK 1M DUNKEL. Die geistige Tragddie des Deutschen Volkes. By Eugen 
Girster. 1946. (Luzern: Vita Nova Verlag. 9” & 6”. 159 pp. In Leinen 
Swiss frs. 9.00. kart Swiss frs. 8.00.) 


Tus book was written in 1946 and discusses the situation of the world in 1945. 
The author, who under the pseudonym of Steinhausen has previously written on 
the problems resulting from the crisis of our civilization,! sets out to show that 
at the root of National Socialism there are fundamental conflicts inherent to the 
whole of Western social life. If the conditions prevailing in Germany were favour- 
able to the attempt to resolve these conflicts by subjecting all evaluations and 
human activities to the purpose of enhancing political power, the danger of such 
a development exists everywhere. By breaking the National-Socialist régime the 
Allies have by no means extirpated from the hearts of modern men the inclination 
towards kindred solutions. 

Within this general setting the author deals with the atrocities committed by 
National Socialism, with Hitler’s systematic perversions of moral and social 
values, with the question of Germany’s guilt and the fundamental errors under- 
lying the concept of re-education. While making many penetrating and illuminating 


1Die Zukunft der Freiheit (Zurich, Europa, 1937), Die Judenfrage—eine Christen- 
frage (Luzern, Vita Nova, 1938), Die Rolle des Biésen in der Weltgeschichte (Stock- 
holm, Bermann Fischer, 1940). 
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remarks in a spirit which is closely akin to that of modern existentialism the 
author makes it clear that no discussion of the German problem will yield any 
result unless it takes account of the connection between this special problem and 
the general problems under which mankind is suffering today. It may be said that 
in this respect the author has touched deeper strings than many others who have 
made the same effort. On the other hand his approach sometimes lacks precision 
and, as a consequence, does not reach the practical conclusions we should be so 
glad to learn. At the end of his book the author states that German re-orientation 
is only conceivable on the basis of the fundamental notion that the formula “the 
well-being of the race and of the community is the highest good” is a fallacy. 
However we may ask: is this a real conclusion, or merely the indication of the 
direction in which conclusions must be sought? The same applies to the author’s 
conviction that almost all political problems of the last century, both world wars 
included, have been religious problems. 

Students of the German problem should, however, not leave this book unread. 


J. J. ScHoKKING 


Brinces Over THe Rune. By Ernst Erich Noth. Translated by Rita Reil and 
Hugh Corbett. Foreword to French Edition by Marie Valois. 1947. (New 
York: Henry Holt. Juan-les-Pins: Editions Méditerranéennes. 734” X 5”. 
317 pp. $3.00.) 


Tue German-born author has written several novels and other works dealing 
with the psychology of German nationalism, militarism and totalitarianism. As 
a refugee, first in France and then in the United States, he was for a time head 
of the N.B.C. short-wave German broadcasts. The present somewhat diffuse work 
consists mainly of earnest and often well argued warnings to the Allies against 
the recovery of German nationalism and hence militarism. The author feels that 
the Allies hesitate to adopt a firm attitude and make the mistake—with Britain 
and the United States on one side and Russia on the other—of competing for German 
favour. As there is now a lack of capable administrators in Germany it is, he 
thinks, dangerous to trust them as yet with too much power. Allied policy is tend- 
ing to make Germany again a Great Power before she has a change of heart. In 
short “Germany is once more on the point of winning the peace—her peace— 
because of the very fact that she is being refused the lesson and the blessing of an 
intelligent and efficacious peace” (p. 26). 


T. H. MINsHALL 


*THE GERMANS IN History. By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. 1945. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 914” X 
6%”. xv + 584 pp. Biblio. $5. 33s. 6d.) 


History is to some writers a mysterious force which issues mandates, asserts 
necessities and condemns nations to this, that or the other fate. To others, history 
is more simply the record of human actions. It is only fair to admit that while 
the author of this book belongs to the first class, the reviewer belongs to the second. 
Here, for instance, is Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein on the subject of the defeat 
of Ariovistus by Caesar: “a minor figure, the ruler of a people whose historic 
mandate had not yet begun, could not stand in the path of the great man whose 
triumph was needed by history.” A few centuries later he recognizes in the ideas 
of the Emperor Frederick II for the domination of Christendom, “a first warning 


against world revolutionary tendencies, which would arise later to menace the 
entire historic order.” 
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Such conceptions may be harmless nonsense; but when it comes to the justifica- 
tion of Frederick the Great because “arguments of private morality, valid as they 
remain in their proper sphere, cannot be advanced against him,” we begin to 
wonder. And what about the author’s approving quotation of the following from 
Schlegel: “The early Italian patriots of Dante’s time, who desired more than 
anything else a strong German Emperor who would love glory and justice and 
restore Italy and the Empire, were on the right track, rather than those later 
Florentines, false patriots who thought but of the liberation of Italy alone.” 

Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein was a supporter of the Weimar Republic; 
he abominated Nazism and left Germany in 1933. He is an idealist who believes 
in a world government and world peace. He is deeply impregnated with the ideas 
on that subject of Saint Augustine, Dante and Hegel. (To be impregnated with 
ideas is not the same as having digested them.) He is in fact a “good German” 
but his book tragically illuminates the frame of mind which has persistently led the 
Germans astray. Smirched, soiled, abused though it has been, the German mandate 
to redeem the world is still his faith. This book contains much indifferent history 
and bad philosophy, but it is a psychological document of interest and pathos. 


C. V. WEpGwoop 


L’ALLEMAGNE DEPUIS LA RéVOLUTION FRANGAISE 1789-1945. By Jean de Pange. 
6¢ édition. 1947. (Paris: Librairie Arthéme Fayard. Les Grandes Etudes 
Historiques. 714” X 434”. 580 pp. Maps. Frs. 280.) 


Tuis is not so much a history of modern Germany as a criticism of French 
policy towards Germany since 1789. It gives a superficial sketch of political and 
diplomatic events, and suffers from being neither an analysis of German society 
nor just an account of French policy in Central Europe. 

The author sees the solution of the problems of Central Europe in a federal 
system centred on Vienna, and his chief criticism of Allied policy in 1919 is that 
it allowed the Austro-Hungarian monarchy to collapse without putting any other 
association in its place; for this policy he holds Dr. Benés chiefly responsible. 
M. de Pange believes that from 1789 onwards the French have failed to support 
an Austrian federation, and have thus led to the growth of a united national State 
in Germany. Instead of adhering to Vergennes’ doctrine of developing relations 
with the Rhineland “sans altérer les formes de leur administration ni leurs rap- 
ports apparents avec le corps germanique,” France is continually imposing her 
own political structure on this region and thus provoking a violent nationalist 
reaction—by the declaration of war in 1792, by the Napoleonic creation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, by the occupation of the Ruhr in 1923. Again, the 
opportunity of coming to terms with Germany offered by the Wirth-Rathenau 
administration in 1922 was rejected and the author simultaneously criticizes Laval’s 
failure to pursue a positive policy in the Saar and Barthou’s rejection in 1934 of 
Hitler’s offers of disarmament. Chamberlain’s policy in 1938 is highly praised. 

The book contains many controversial judgments, and the sources used are 
rarely given. There are some sketch maps, but no index. 


JAMES JoLL 


La Tracépre RHENANE. Par J. A. Dorten, Ancien Chef du Mouvement Rhénan. 
15e édition. 1945. (Paris: Robert Laffont. 7144” X 434”. 269 pp. Frs. 125.) 


Tue “tragedy” of the Rhineland, as seen by the author, was of course pre- 
cisely the failure of the movement of which he was the leader in the period im- 
mediately following the cessation of hostilities in 1918 to establish an independent 


Par eiierotatet! 
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Rhenish republic. This book is a bold account of how the attempt was made and 
the political reasons for its failure. 

It was the author’s belief that on the basis of the cultural and racial individuality 
of the Rhenish people a “Peace State” could and should have been established 
destined to produce harmony between Germany and France and prevent another 
war. For the failure of the attempt, the simple reason, into which this account 
resolves itself, was that Rhineland industry became the chief stake in an inter- 
national political contest between Preussentum on the one side, French insistence on 
reparations on another, and British policy on a third. In the process, the mainten- 
ance of the struggle from a local headquarters, even with the protection of General 
Mangin, could only be continued at a severe disadvantage. Success must needs 
be achieved, if at all, so Dorten believed, before the proclamation of the Treaty 
of Peace. After a promising start, however, hopes of such success failed. 

Much if not all of this account is relevant today, for neither the psychology of 
the peoples nor the fundamental economic considerations involved have changed 
in any permanent sense. Whatever conclusions the reader may himself draw with 
regard to the author’s thesis, at least he will profit from this forthright narration 
of how political and economic influence is wielded in the welter of European 
affairs. He may also speculate how far the book has achieved the author’s main 
purpose of rousing French opinion on the subject at the present time. 


E. H. Watt 


*AustRIA’s Economic DEVELOPMENT BETWEEN THE Two Wars. By. K. W. 
Rothschild. 1947. (London: Frederick Muller. 714” 5”. vii + 108 pp. 
Diagrams. Index. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. K. W. RoruscuHitp has succeeded in his aims. His vivid and clear 
narrative, well documented, presents nearly the whole picture of Austria’s economic 
struggle between the two wars. The student of economic and political affairs will 
find many new aspects and some answers to that essential European problem, 
Austria. 

The author draws the political background of a dissolved empire, abandoned 
after 1919, and thrust without help and with some antagonism from her neighbours 
on the rough road of self-preservation against heavy odds in political and eco- 
nomic competition. Wisdom—as the author indicates—was not always at the 
helm, and the conspicuous lack of statesmen in Austria and in the countries 
around her, left her unprepared when the shattering slump of 1929 reached out 
from its epicentre in the United States. 

Mr. Rothschild rightly endeavours to prove that Austria’s inherent economic 
and cultural qualities have won the day; for he emphasizes the growing economic 
health of the country after painful years of recession. Can Austria exist as an 
independent State and an economic unit? This question is answered by Mr. 
Rothschild, who gives a lead to those who know that Austria must be reconstructed 
if there is to be lasting peace in Europe. 

His study will dispose of any doubts that the re-creation of wealth is a funda- 
mental issue of our time, as it was in 1919 and after. If Mr. Rothschild offers 
us some of his strong personal beliefs as facts, which are not as well documented 
as the majority of his assertions, this does not detract from the value of the book, 
but adds colour to it. 


Jutius MEINL 


Epvarp BEeNés Fitosor Demoxracie. By Frantisek M. Hnik. 1946. (Prague: 
Melantrich. 9” X 534”. 205 pp. Biblio. Kes. 90.—) 
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Dr. Hnrx’s erudite volume is an attempt to construct out of some sixty 
published works of Edward Benés a coherent philosophical system round the 
pivotal theme of democracy. 

To understand Benés the thinker and statesman, three factors must be stressed: 
his vital sense of democracy has been developed in the Czech national milieu; 
his world outlook is based on a rational approach; he possesses the highest moral 
integrity. Benés grew up in his home village of Kozlany, where he was active 
in a number of voluntary cultural organizations and acquired a respect for 
democratic institutions which he never lost. These glimpses of Benés’s early life 
are important for the understanding of his life’s work which has combined thought 
and action to a remarkable degree. It also accounts for the difficulty in finding 
a dividing line between theory and practice in his political philosophy. 

During the years between the two world wars, Benés’s work in the League 
of Nations, especially on the subject of international security and the Geneva 
protocol, was perhaps better known than his continuous day to day efforts as the 
Foreign Minister of a small State. Yet, he was the first to be aware of the fact 
that, in the League of Nations, the idea of collective security was transferred too 
soon from the realm of ideals into the insufficiently prepared ground of social 
and political reality. It is a pity that the author has not been able to consult 
adequately the wealth of material contained in the records of the Sessions of the 
League of Nations Assembly and of the meetings of its Council which show 
Benés in action on the international plane. 

Critical realism has led Benés to a sober evaluation of the political role of 
small and middle States as well as of Great Powers in international relations. 
He judged very accurately the conditioning of democratic ideals by the geo- 
political facts. According to Benés, every State, large or small, possesses an equal 
right to freedom and the protection of the law. 

Benés, as the representative of a nation placed at the cross roads of East and 
West is particularly qualified to pronounce on possible world development. He 
believes that the ideological and moral content of the two different types of demo- 
cracy do not exclude the peaceful co-operation of East and West. Through co- 
operation there can be evolved in time a new type of humanitarian democracy. 


Jj. F. V. 


*NaropNni Stat A Svetovy Mir. (The National State and World Peace). By 
Dr. A. Bohac. 1946. (Prague: Vydavatel Tiskarské Podniky Melantrich A.S. 
O Zasady Nového Miru. 8%” X 534”. 96 pp. Kes. 30.—) 


Tuts booklet is the first in a series of studies on topical subjects and tasks 
facing Czechoslovakia and the world. The author, claiming to base himself not 
on Masaryk’s libertarian-democratic ideas but on “the more correct conception of 
historical materialism,” first examines “The Causes of the World Conflict” and 
the consequences of the Versailles Treaty, and Wilson’s ideas of a “just peace.” 
He is critical of the old democratic principle of a better world based on freedom 
and equality of men and nations. 

In the second part of the booklet Dr. Bohac develops his theory of “the nation 
and national self-determination” and argues against Wilson’s conception, which 
is “different from that of Stalin.” And here we come to the key-note of the booklet. 
Dr. Bohac goes on to show the necessity for the dismemberment of Germany and 
for the various frontier adjustments in Eastern and Western Europe. 


MARGARET DEWAR 
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*Russia’s NEIGHBOUR—T HE NEw Po.anp. By Bernard Newman. 1946. (London: 

Victor Gollancz. 8” X 5”. 256 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

BeEsIDEs a pleasing description of the Polish landscape and people and an 
interesting first-hand account of conditions in the Poland of 1945, this little book 
contains chapters on Polish history from its earliest beginnings down to the end 
of the second world war, on the special problems of Poland’s frontiers with 
Germany, Russia and Czechoslovakia, and on the political and territorial develop- 
ments of 1944-5. It is the work of a journalist, rather than of an historian, and 
the historical sections suffer from compression and over-simplification. The story 
of Russo-Polish relations, for example, should begin, not with the Partitions in 
the seventeenth century, but with the Polish Drang nach Osten in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; and Poland’s relations with Lithuania are treated too 
cursorily, and too exclusively from the Polish angle. Mr. Newman handles the 
complex questions of Danzig and the “Corridor,” of Upper Silesia, and of 
Teschen readably and with fairness and substantial accuracy; but his treatment 
of the Ukrainian separatist movements in 1917-20 is less adequate (incidentally, 
he omits any mention of Petrusziewicz or the East Galician Republic) as, also, 
is his account of the demarcation of Poland’s eastern frontier after the first world 
war. On more recent events, however, the author writes not only with sympathetic 
understanding for the Poles, but with awareness of the special exigencies arising 
from their geographical situation, and with a fair-minded and sensible approach 
to the problem of their present and future relations with Soviet Russia. He has, 
too, some interesting things to say on the expulsion of the German’ population 
and on the annexation of the Oder-Neisse provinces. 


ELISABETH HUMPHREYS 


*I NNSTILLING FRA UNDERSOKELSESKOMMISJONEN Av 1945. Bilag 1-9. Norwegian 
Parliamentary publication. 3 vols. 1947. (Oslo: Ascheoug. 10” XK 7%”. 
854 pp.) 

Tue Norwegian commission of investigation into the circumstances connected 
with the German invasion has—after long delay—added to its main report, reviewed 
in the July 1947 number of this Journal, three supplementary volumes in which 
certain matters are treated in greater detail. Of these the first is the most im- 
portant. It begins with a most informative and well documented account of the 
German plans for the invasion of Norway, conclusively establishing that the 
scheme was adopted before the end of 1939 and the final arrangements com- 
pleted early in March 1940. It is clear therefore—if the fact ever required 
demonstration—that the German aggression was wholly independent of the action 
taken by the Western Allies in the beginning of April. The first German ship 
left for Norway on the night of April 3, 1940. 

It appears that though Hitler himself was responsible for the ultimate decision, 
the plan formed no part of his original intentions at the beginning of the war, 
and that he required some persuasion to adopt it. This was provided mainly by 
Admiral Raeder and his associates in the German navy, who had been advocates 
of an occupation of Norway in the event of war ever since the circulation in 
1926 of a brochure by a naval officer, Wolfgang Wegener, criticizing the omission 
to resort to such a policy in the first world war. 

Another point of interest is the part played by the traitor Quisling. It is 
established that his contact with the German Nazi authorities—and with Rosenberg 
in particular—had existed for a considerable time. In the summer of 1939, a special 
liaison officer was sent from Germany to Norway and, in the early days of August, 
twenty-five Norwegian Nazis were received in Germany for a course in the tech- 
nique of party leadership. As early as June, Quisling was making efforts to extract 
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the equivalent of his “thirty pieces of silver”—actually 6 million reichsmarks—from 
the German Government, but, in spite of Rosenberg’s support, these attempts were 
unsuccessful until the outbreak of the Finnish war brought Scandinavia more inti- 
mately into the picture. On December 10, 1939, however, Quisling travelled by ar- 
rangement to Berlin, where he had an audience with the Fiihrer and proposed a 
scheme whereby the German invasion was to take place ostensibly in support of a 
coup d état by Quisling’s Norwegian Nazis. This scheme was eventually rejected, 
for security reasons, in favour of a direct invasion of the country, though Raeder 
continued to prefer the original proposal. 

A further point brought out by the Norwegian report is the extent to which 
the German plans were dislocated, firstly by the sinking of the Bliicher in Oslo 
fjord, and later by the prolongation of the Norwegian resistance until June 10. 
It is interesting to learn with certainty of the importance attached by Germany 
to securing the person of King Haakon: this was emphasized in the directive 
sent to Dr. Brauer, the German Minister in Oslo. There is a touch of grim 
humour in the disclosure that among the personnel lost with the Bliicher was a 
band intended to serenade the captive King in his palace on the morning of 
April 9! 

Space will not allow of more than a brief reference to the remaining contents 
of this volume, among which may be specially mentioned a careful and temperate 
review of the Altmark case. There is also a condensed narrative of the events 
of the short campaign in Norway, and a longer account of Norwegian foreign 
policy during almost the whole of the inter-war period. 

The subsequent volumes deal with matters mainly of interest to Norwegians, 
Volume III being exclusively concerned with the unfortunate negotiations between 
the Presidential Board of the Storting and the German authorities in June and 
September 1940. On this subject much has already been published, but the present 
account seems in some respects the most complete, accurate and dispassionate. 


G. M. GaTHoRNE-HARDY 


*Vart FRAMTIDA Forsvar. Overbefalhavarens Forlag. (Our Future Defence 
Proposal by the Commander-in-Chief). 1947. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt 
Soners Forlag, in conjunction with the Central Committee of “Folk och 
Forsvar.” 6” X 9”. 267 pp. Diagrams. 5 kronor. 12s.) 


GENERAL JUNG, the Swedish Commander-in-Chief, has recently submitted 
several proposals for the reorganization of Swedish defence. This book represents 
his final views as published at the end of March 1947. It is highly technical and 
deals at length with Sweden’s defence situation before the war, during the war 
and the prospects of Sweden’s security in the future. 

A. Bt. 


U.S. S. R. 


*THE ForeIcn Poricy or Soviet RusstaA 1929-1941. Volume I. 1929-1936. By 
Max Beloff. Foreword by Lord Astor, Chairman of the Council. 1947. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 834” & 51%4”. xii + 
261 pp. Index. Map. 15s.) 


THE Soviet Government has hung an iron curtain around its past as much as 
around its present. From Moscow there issues no flood of official documents, no 
memoir material and no controversial commentary. Consequently the student of 
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Soviet foreign policy, admittedly one of the most crucial factors in modern inter- 
national relations, is driven back upon the barest minimum of determinable fact 
and upon the interpretation of outsiders. 

Nevertheless the effort has to be made to understand the workings and objectives 
of the Kremlin, and the first volume of Mr. Beloff’s study, which covers the years 
1929 to 1936, is to be warmly welcomed. He has exploited such data as is avail- 
able, including the Russian literature, and has welded it together into a coherent, 
systematic account. Without qualification it may be said that this is the best 
treatment we have yet had of a very difficult subject, and that it is bound to 
remain standard until the archive records of at least the non-Soviet Governments 
are opened to scholarly examination. If any criticism of Mr. Beloff were to be 
made, it would probably be that he has stuck too close to the ascertainable facts. 
The book as a whole lacks interpretation and at no point approaches anything like 
speculation about personalities or intentions. 

The period covered in this volume is that of the first Five-Year Plan, of the 
great world economic depression, and of the ensuing rise of the Nazi power in 
Germany. For Soviet Russia these epochal domestic as well as foreign events 
brought about a basic change in policy, which Mr. Beloff traces in detail. First 
there came the development of trade with the capitalist Powers, as required by 
the process of industrialization. Then there followed the hectic effort to provide 
security by non-aggression and mutual assistance pacts, this entire policy culmin- 
ating in the entry of Soviet Russia into the League of Nations. On the surface 
it all seemed like a veritable revolution in attitude, but Mr. Beloff’s account leaves 
no doubt that behind it all was the same conviction of the incompatibility of the 
communist and capitalist systems, the same distrust of other Powers and the same 
fear of an eventual crusade. Even though the years of the early nineteen-thirties 
seem now far in the past, Mr. Beloff’s study can and should be read with great 
profit in the light of the current impasse. 

WuuiaMm L. LANGER 


Le MECANISME DES FINANCES SovéTIQUES. Monnaie—Prix—Crédit—Budget. By 
Serge Gachkel, Docteur en Droit, Avocat 4 la Cour d’Appel de Paris. Préface 
de M. Bertrand Nogaro, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de Paris. 1946. 
(Paris: Payot. 9” X 5%”. 190 pp. Biblio. Tables. Frs. 200.) 


THE author of this book does not pretend to enter into a theoretical analysis 
of the principles on which the Soviet financial system is based. He even considers 
this approach as “vain.” He limits his task to the explanation of the organization 
and functions of credit, budget, money and prices in the Soviet Union and tries 
to present the process of the formation of the main financial institutions of the 
Soviet Union in a framework of historical retrospect. A historical approach to 
the analysis of organization and functions of any branch of the Soviet economy, 
and especially of the Soviet financial system, is a very difficult task because the 
development of the organization of any branch of the Soviet economy was closely 
linked with the whole development of the Soviet economic system. Such an 
approach would demand a thorough study of the processes which took place not 
only in one branch of economic activity but in the formation of the Soviet eco- 
nomic system as a whole. And this difficulty is felt every time the author tries 
to explain, and not only to describe, many changes which occurred in the organ- 
ization of the main Soviet financial institutions. His historical explanations very 
often are too superficial and not quite correct, and he is apt to confuse a statement 
of aims with actual events (for example, on page 68, regarding the division of 
clients, on page 69, the preparation of quarterly credit plans, on page 80, the aims 
of the third Five Year Plan and so on). On many occasions he quotes figures at 
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their face value without attempting to analyse them critically (for example, com- 
pletely misleading figures concerning the development of internal trade on page 
84 are quoted without any explanation). Owing to these difficulties of historical 
approach, the two parts of his book—the first comprising the history of the 
formation of Soviet financial institutions from the Revolution of 1917 up to the 
end of N.E.P., and the second part describing the organization and functioning 
of the Soviet financial system in the latter period—are not organically connected. 
He tries to inter-connect these two parts of his book by introducing a special 
chapter (chapter 1 of the second part) in which he surveys the main processes in 
the building of planned economy in all the main branches of economic activity. 
This chapter is the weakest in the book. It is too general and too superficial and 
does not provide a connecting link between the first and second parts of the book. 

To sum up, this book adds nothing new to the existing literature on the subject 
available in English. With this limitation, however, it is very useful as a source 
of general information on the organization and functioning of the Soviet financial 
system. It gives quite a good summary of the material published in more detailed 
studies and presents an objective and sober description of the organization and 
functioning of the main Soviet financial institutions. 

ALEXANDER BAYKOV 


*Russt1A MENACE oR ProMIsE. By Vera Micheles Dean. 1947. (New York: 
Henry Holt. 71%4” X 514”. viii + 158 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. $2.00.) 


Tuis book is a useful simple introduction to the Soviet system and to Soviet 
home and foreign policy. In order to cover the ground the author has selected 
twenty-one “vital questions” about Russian history and policy and answered them 
simply and unequivocally. Dr. Dean’s approach to the problem is well balanced 
and her information is generally accurate. But readers should bear in mind that 
the text was completed in November 1946 and that the focus and detail of many 
of the political chapters is therefore somewhat out of date. This is especially true 
of the chapter dealing with Russia’s relations with the United States (p. 77). Her 
treatment of Russia’s objectives in Asia is too sketchy and inconclusive for real 
guidance on this important subject. Her conjecture that the Soviet Union is bound 
to play an important part in post-war reconstruction (p. 87) has not been borne 
out by Soviet action, except in regions where political considerations justified the 
effort from the Marxist standpoint. Her statement that seventy monasteries are 
now functioning in the Soviet Union (p. 43) must, I think, be accepted with 
extreme reserve in spite of certain patriarchal assurances to this effect. It is also 
extremely doubtful whether the most important centres of orthodox theological 
learning have been reopened at Kiev, Kazan, Moscow and Leningrad (p. 43). 
The reviewer was able to investigate this situation personally in 1946 and could 
only discover some rather obscure Orthodox Church courses in either Leningrad 
or Moscow—nothing in the nature of a theological centre was anywhere to be 
seen. Finally, it is difficult to endorse Dr. Dean’s judgment that “Russia is 
travelling in a direction that will eventually bring it out on the high road of 
spiritual and political as well as material, progress” (p. viii). No doubt this will 
happen in the long run but unfortunately it cannot be stated in the present tense. 


c. G 
Scientist IN Russta. By Eric Ashby. 1947. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: 
Penguin Books. 7” X 41%4”. x + 252 pp. Appendices. 1s.) 


Tus is a most interesting book. The first question which one asks oneself 
when a new book on Russia is announced is whether the author is prejudiced to 
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the Right or to the Left. Here we have one which bears the stamp of an entirely 
unprejudiced account. The virtues and the failings of Soviet science are both laid 
bare to the extent of the author’s experience. 

Perhaps the strongest impression is that scientists are pretty much the same 
the world over. A marked disinclination to be co-ordinated within the bounds of 
a pervasive bureaucracy seems to exist. The problem of persuading scientists 
that research institutes are more favourable to their activities than universities 
does not seem to have been solved to any greater extent than in Great Britain and 
for the same reasons. Although there is strong official emphasis on Marxist- 
Leninism in science it does not appear that this interferes seriously with most 
scientific activities—scientific method is much the same as in the West. Isolated 
exceptions undoubtedly exist but are not general. 

There is no doubt of the great emphasis the rulers of the Soviet Union are 
giving to science. This appears at all stages, from the early school years to the 
highest levels. As long as this is maintained and the scientist not seriously inter- 
fered with, the importance of the U.S.S.R. in international affairs must continue 
to increase. 

Many delightful episodes are recounted in the book which help to show how 
human the Russian really is. If there could be more and reciprocal visits, such 
as that of the author, between the countries of the U.S.S.R. and of the West a 
great deal of the dangerous misunderstanding and suspicion which prevails today 
could be dissipated. 


H. S. W. Massy 


*THe YEAR OF STALINGRAD. An Historical Record and a Study of Russian 
Mentality, Methods and Policies. By Alexander Werth. 1946. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8%” 5%”. xviii + 478 pp. Maps. 15s.) 1947. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $6.00.) 


Mr. WertTH’s The Year of Stalingrad is one of the books about Russia which 
will have permanent value. The author, who was born in Leningrad, can pass as 
a Russian and has a contact both with Russian intellectuals and with the ordinary 
life of the Soviet Union which very few foreigners can rival. His record of the 
fateful year of Stalingrad is sympathetic to the Soviet system but he does not hide 
from the reader the squalor of everyday life in Russia. And his account of the 
collapse of nerve in Moscow for three days during the German advance and of 
the shocking Russian collapse on the lower Don which opened the way to Stalingrad 
give a side of the Russian war which is still surprisingly little known. 

In describing the battle of Stalingrad, Mr. Werth draws on important Russian 
sources which are not otherwise available, and he is able to remove many mis- 
conceptions. The outstanding impression gained is that the Russian victory was 
due to better strategy and cooler nerves in the high command. Bravery and 
tactical skill seem to have been about equal on the two sides and the Russians did 
not have a great superiority in numbers. 

Mr. Werth’s account of propaganda policy and the role of the arts in the 
Soviet Union also has permanent value but the pressure of after-events has given 
a tragic twist to what once seemed hopeful potentialities. 

Joun LAWRENCE 


UNDERSTANDING THE RussIAns. A Study of Soviet Life and Culture. Edited by 
Bernhard J. Stern and Samuel Smith. 1947. (New York: Barnes & Noble. 
9%" X 6”. vi + 246 pp. Illus. Index. Map end-papers. $2.75.) 


Understanding the Russians calls itself “a study of Soviet life and culture” 
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but it is really a collection of articles and speeches about the Soviet Union. A wide 
range of subject matter has been covered. The authors do not all have the same 
point of view but hostile evidence has been excluded. Subject to this the 
“authors” cover everyone from Mr. Molotov and Professor Kapitsa to Mr. John 
Hersey and, strange to relate, Mr. Sumner Welles. 

The result of this is a hotch-potch which gives no coherent picture and is 
impossible to read consecutively. If fewer articles had been chosen, the book 
might have performed a real function but, as it is, most of the sections are too 
short to be anything but superficial and one-sided. 

All the same, serious students will be glad to have the book on their shelves if 
only for the reprint of Professor Bogolepov’s excellent account of the Soviet 
financial system and for the appendices, which print in a convenient form some 
fundamental documents stich as the current Five Year Plan. 

Joun LAWRENCE 


MIDDLE EAST 


*THe UNITED STATES AND THE NEAR East. By E. A. Speiser, Professor of 
Semitics, University of Pennsylvania. Maps prepared under the cartographic 
direction of Arthur H. Robinson. Introduction by the Hon. Sumner Welles. 
1947. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. The American Foreign Policy Library, 
Sumner Welles, Editor, Donald C. McKay, Associate Editor. 734” XK 514”. 
xvi + 263 pp. Index. Maps. Map end-papers. $2.50. 9s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR SPEISER has written an interesting and useful book about the Near 
East, which he defines as .“the territory that is of primary importance to the 
League of Arab States.” Knowledge of Semitic languages and experience as 
an archaeologist in Iraq have given him direct as well as indirect acquaintance 
with his subject. His short book is full of information and in matters of bare fact 
his accuracy can rarely be called in question. In spite of the title the book contains 
much about Great Britain, because of her experience and long-established interests 
in the Near Fast, but Professor Speiser shows that Russia and the: United States 
must inevitably take a closer interest in that area. He considers that United States 
policy at first deferred to that of Great Britain but must now take an independent 
line (p. 231). “An independent American policy in the Near East, based on 
enlightened self-interest, may reduce general tension. But automatic support of 
British policy in the region threatens to increase tension to the explosive point. 
And an explosion in the Near East could not long remain confined to that region 
alone.” 

Professor Speiser frequently finds His Majesty’s Government guilty of bad 
faith. He considers that the British at first supported the Kurds in Iraq merely 
in order to rule by dividing, and he finds their reasons for not securing the 
removal of the Mufti from Egypt “unconvincing.” As to Palestine he suggests, 
on page 213, that “a realistic appraisal of the situation must allow for the desira- 
bility to the British of a continued Arab-Jewish impasse.” 

Professor Speiser overlooks the possibility that the impasse was inherent in 
the Mandate. He quotes the guarantee of civil and religious rights to non-Jews 
in Palestine but forgets the wider guarantee in Article 6 that their “rights and 
position” were not to be prejudiced. However, he is right in pointing out the 
invidious position of Great Britain, as an interested party. Let us hope he is 
also right in believing that Arabs and Jews will listen more readily to the voice 
of the United Nations. RW.B. 
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Mippte Eastern Journey. By Bernard Newman. 1947. (London: Victor 
Gollancz. 5” X 734”. 306 pp. Map. 16s.) 


Mr. NewmMans’s Middle Eastern Journey starts somewhat surprisingly in 
Austria and brings us through Italy and Greece to the Middle East proper—that 
is to Palestine, Egypt, the Sudan and Kenya. The date of his journey is 1946; 
he travelled hard and conscientiously; and he is up to date and has written an 
intriguing record. He obviously enjoyed his study and his book is cheerful and 
thoughtful, refreshingly accurate in its historical detail and sage and simple in 
its appreciation of the patchwork of problems which revealed themselves as he 
worked and watched. He has also risked prophecy; and his forecasts of coming 
events are bold and reasonable; while in his lighter vein he has collected in each 
country a multitude of stories many of which will certainly for years be godsends 
to after-dinner speakers both in England and in the Middle East. And it is to 
his credit that, with all his outspoken criticisms, there is little that jars on the 
minds of those who have spent their lives in the countries which he visited so 
quickly. Mr. Newman is one of those all too rare professionally trained observers 
who, in a phenomenally short time can see, think, and digest quickly, accurately 
and objectively. In his last chapter, called “Conclusion,” he sums up his journey 
with this pregnant comment: “Of all the seven countries covered by my journey, 
there is peace only in the Sudan and Kenya—the two which might be dismissed 
by the other countries as ‘backward’ or ‘primitive’.” Why is this? 

The answer is that in this brave new world of ours the old order is yielding 
place to new. 

Owen TWEEDY 


Nomap. By Robin Maugham. 1947. (London: Chapman & Hall. 7%" xX 5”, 
243 pp. Map end-papers. 8s. 6d.) 


Rosin MAvuGHAM is an extremely acute observer, who relates what he sees 
and hears in vivid and moving language. This narrative of his experiences in 
Arab lands, in war and peace, is well told and gives an intimate picture of the 
people he met and tried so hard to understand. 


W. G. E. 


*TuRKEY: OLD AND New. By Selma Ekrem. Map by Raymond Lufkin. 1947. 
(New York, London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 9144” XK 61%4*. 186 pp. Illus. 
Index. Map end-papers. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book was written for Americans. It is, therefore, timely; because the 
United States is about to assume grave responsibilities in Turkey. The American 
people would, no doubt, wish to possess a new, informative and unbiassed survey 
of a country to which they have pledged their support. 

Has Selma Ekrem produced such a survey? 

This, from a citizen of Turkey, would be almost too much to expect. For 
Turkish writers are so touchy about their country, so fearful lest the world fail 
to appreciate the importance of its achievements, that they tend to over-emphasize 
its triumphs and forget its follies. The highlights of Miss Ekrem’s picture would 
have been more convincing and more vivid, if she had painted in some of the 
sombre shadows. There was no need for suppression. All Governments make 
mistakes. Vain, venal and incompetent politicians exist everywhere; and every- 
where people are ignorant, pusillanimous and base. Nevertheless, the achievements 
of the Republic are patent for all men to see. 

Take, for instance, her picture of the Gazi. Here was a giant of a man, if 
ever there was one. Such men are born once in a nation’s history. But he was 
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no Galahad, as she makes him out to be. There is no word about his drinking 
bouts, his lecheries, his brow-beating of the Great National Assembly, his 
judicial liquidations of political opponents. What an opportunity she missed of 
drawing a rounded portrait of that great, human personality. 

There are serious lacunae in the book. It contains little about the geography 
of Turkey. The one map shows the frontiers and the positions of the towns. But 
there is no indication on it that Turkey possesses rivers, mountains, railways and 
roads. The references to agriculture, mining, industry, and communications and 
foreign trade are inadequate. The development of the State banking system— 
one of the most fruitful achievements of the Republic—is not mentioned. There 
is not a word about State finance. The account of Turkey’s foreign relations is 
meagre, and sometimes inaccurate. 

By far the best parts of the book are those in which Miss Ekrem describes her 
childhood in Istanbul during the last years of the Sultanate. It is an accurate 
record of a delightful way of life, which has almost disappeared. Here she is at 
home and eminently readable: the style is vivacious, flowing, picturesque. 

The photographs—many of them supplied by the Turkish Ministry of the 
Interior—are admirable. 

She does not mention it in the book, but Selma, in her ’teens, was a rebel. She 
was the first Turkish girl to discard the veil, and narrowly escaped serious trouble 
for so doing. A little more of that early, critical, independent Selma—and a little 
less complacency—would have added to the value of her interesting book. 


A. Ceci Epwarps 


PALESTINE AND THE UNITED NATIONS: PRELUDE To SoLuTIoN. By Jacob Robin- 
son. 1947. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 9” X 6”. viii + 269 pp. Index. 
$3.25 cloth. $2.75 paper.) 


Tuis is an able piece of rapportage, covering the emergence of the Palestine 
issue onto the Agenda of the United Nations, and the debates which led to the 
setting up of the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine. The story 
begins with the “advance skirmishes” at the Conference on International Organ- 
izations at San Francisco in April 1945, when the question of the future of the 
Mandates was under discussion; it continues to the meeting of the Assembly 
in the autumn of 1946, and the attempt of the Arab States, in discussing refugees 
and displaced persons, to dry up the potential stream of Jewish emigrants to 
Palestine; it then traces events in Britain leading up to the decision to submit 
the issue to the United Nations in February 1947. The rest of the book is con- 
cerned with the special assembly which set up U.N.S.C.O.P. in the spring of 1947. 

The treatment is full and enables the reader to follow the complicated movement 
of events realistically. But he would be much helped by a time-table of dates. In 
the preliminary section there is a strange omission, almost suggesting that some 
pages got lost. On pages 28 ff. nothing is said of the report of the Anglo-American 
Committee, or its sequelae during the debates and conferences of 1946. The 
material is on the whole objectively presented; but the author turns to the role 
of the critic and, indeed, prosecutor, in the chapter on the Arab Case. Admittedly 
some of the Arab statements were exaggerated; but it would have been better, 
perhaps, in this particular study to have left them to answer themselves. 


JAMES PARKES 
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*PALESTINE. New Edition. By Norman Bentwich, Professor of International 
Relations at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 1947. (London: Ernest 
Benn. Modern World Series. 834” X 5%”. 302 pp. Biblio. Map. 12s. 6d.) 


IN a publisher’s note at the beginning of Professor Bentwich’s book we are told 
that the author was invited in 1946 to bring the work, which first appeared in 
1934, up to date, and that he has accordingly added a dozen new pages at the 
outset. The rest of the volume remains in its original form, not even a foot-note 
appearing to correct such statements as that immigration in 1933 promises to 
attain a much higher figure than 10,000 (p. 164); that public security has been 
restored and save for a few sporadic outrages of a terrorist gang, inter-racial 
violence has ceased (p. 165) ; and that during the last thirteen years Palestine has 
enjoyed comparative tranquillity, save for one grave outbreak in 1929 (p. 168). 
This is exasperating for the reader, and surely quite unnecessary. 

It says a great deal for the intrinsic merit of Professor Bentwich’s work, and 
for the inherent reasonableness of his opinions that these defects do not make his 
book unreadable or unreviewable. On the contrary, they may be said to some extent 
to add to the interest of this unusually fair presentation of the Jewish case. The 
ideal set before the student and the casual reader is the hope that Israel, the tra- 
ditional interpreter of things spiritual, may initiate a new chapter in the annals of 
the human spirit, and that in Palestine there may again be found a source of healing 
and enrichment for the nations of the world. It was the privilege of the British 
people to set the feet of Israel upon this noble path, and although they have failed 
to ensure that it should be followed, and are consequently no longer to be. respon- 
sible for Palestine, they can still help those to whom responsibility has been trans- 
ferred to secure its achievement. We must hope that the future may bring a greater 
measure of success. 


H. W. Youne 


ADVENTURE IN THE SuN. An Informal Account of the Communal Settlements of 
Palestine. By Maurice Pearlman. 1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. 7%” X 
434”. 177 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. PEARLMAN has written an attractive and readable account of the Jewish 
communal settlements in Palestine. It is an interpretation largely in terms of 
“human interest” from a specifically Jewish standpoint: the value of co-operative 
living is seen as a remedy for a sense of inferiority resulting from anti-Semitism: 
the value of agriculture is stressed as an occupation for the Jewish Luftmensch. 
Interesting and convincing as the description is (and much better than the terrible 
blurb suggests) its value in terms of wider human interest would be greater if he 
could indicate how far this system of farming and living could be imitated by other 
countries and peoples. Clearly the settlements cannot and should not be judged in 
terms of commercial cost accounting: but they obviously do rely on the support 
of very large financial resources, as unique as the form of social organization. It 
would be interesting, from the standpoint of other Middle East agricultural pro- 
jects, to know how far this investment is related to returns and what factors deter- 
mine the economic success of the settlements. For, after all, by modern standards 
the settlements are small; their technical methods are not, in general, very adven- 
turous, though undoubtedly they are well organized and well planned. To bring 
out the real significance of the settlements from the wider standpoint, a much 
more thorough analysis in terms of economics and agricultural technique is needed. 


D. W. 
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*ADEN TO THE HADHRAMAUT. A Journey in South Arabia. By D. van der Meulen. 

j With Foreword by Sir Bernard Reilly, K.C.M.G., C.I.E., O.B.E., Governor 
of Aden, 1937-40. (London: John Murray. 914” X 614”. xvi + 252 pp. Illus. 
Index. Maps. 18s.) 


Tue presence of 70,000 Hadhramis in Java accounts for Dutch interest in the 
Hadhramaut. In 1886 van den Berg wrote a book in Batavia which explorers 
long after found very accurate. Mr. van der Meulen, a distinguished administrator 
and diplomatist with long service in Java and Jedda, has thrice visited the 
Hadhramaut and is thus well qualified to write on it. 

He first describes a remarkable journey in 1939 overland from Aden to the 
Hadhramaut valley (and the country north and south of it) on which Dr. H. von 
Wissmann, a distinguished cartographer and partner of his first journey, again 
accompanied him. Unfortunately the aftermath of war has so far prevented the 
appearance of another valuable map. They had a difficult time in the little con- 
tacted Aulaqi country midway between Aden and the Hadhramaut, but overcame 
all obstacles by tact, determination and patience. 

He then compares the Hadhramaut of 1931 and 1939 and gives generous 
approval of the progress achieved which will give satisfaction to those, Arab and 
British, who brought about peace. His first book gave them part of their stimulus. 
He justifies air control and recalls criticisms by Philby, who, however, has since 
generously praised the work done. Mr. van der Meulen criticizes the political 
staff for wearing Arab dress, claiming it is Muslim and they were Christians, but 
dress is surely regional or climatic, anyway not religious. 

This admirable book has humour and sensitiveness. It is objective and breathes 
the spirit of the country. It enriches Hadramaut literature and notably that of the 
less described Western Aden Protectorate. The illustrations are superb and many 
show little-known country. 


Harotp INGRAMS 


AFRICA 


Crists IN Kenya. By S. and K. Aaronovitch. 1947. (London: Lawrence & 
Wishart. 834” X 51%”. 211 pp. Index. 10s. 6d.) 


“THE great merit of this book,” says the blurb, “is that it puts forward a real 
plan for economic and political advance in Kenya.” This claim is not substantiated. 
The authors examine the land, the constitution and the social services of Kenya 
and come to the same conclusions, supported with a wealth of tables and figures, 
as those reached on many previous occasions by such writers as McGregor Ross, 
Leys, Barnes and Woolf. They see in the inequality between racial standards of 
living an example of gross and cynical exploitation of defenceless Africans by 
“wealthy landowners” and other capitalists. All is black or white, and everything 
that is wrong is the fault of deliberate capitalist and settler machinations. Facts 
and figures are selected to support a priori judgments, not dispassionately examined 
as the basis of judgment. 

The authors quite rightly point out that over-crowding, congestion and land- 
hunger are the over-riding problems of Kenya today. Their triple solution is that, 
of the 1,571,000 people estimated to be surplus to the capacity of the land to 
support them, 453,000 should be given peasant holdings in the European Highlands, 
167,540 should be persuaded (we are not told how) to remove their families from 
the land and support them on tripled wages in the towns, and that jobs for 140,000 
should be found by starting new industries. Few would dispute the need for in- 
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dustrialization, but the authors sweep the difficulties out of the way in a few 
sentences, even making the astonishing statement that Africa possesses the greatest’ 
resources of hydro-electric power, next to the U.S.S.R., in the world, and ignoring 
such facts as the separation of the coalfields in Tanganyika from the areas under 
discussion in Kenya by hundreds of miles of undeveloped Africa without railways 
or even proper roads. 

The authors’ apparent solution of the problem of industrialization is to place the 
control (and presumably the initiation) of all such industries “in African hands.” 
The success of askaris trained in the war in various technical capacities is held to 
be proof that Kenya is well supplied with Africans technically and in other ways 
equipped to organize and control manufacturing industries. The immediate spread 
of what is loosely described as “democracy” is held to be a prerequisite of all 
progress in the economic field. Searching for some definition of what is meant in 
this connection by democracy, the reader finds the “new democracies” of Eastern 
Europe recommended as models, even the system of voting followed in Yugoslavia 
being suggested for Kenya; and he will have no difficulty in diagnosing the 
political bias of the writers, who have followed faithfully throughout the party line. 


ELsPpeTH HuxLey 


*Tue Gop Coast LEGIsLATIVE CounciL. By Martin Wight. Preface by Margery 
Perham. 1947. (London: Published under the auspices of Nuffield College by 
Faber & Faber. Studies in Colonial Legislatures. Edited by Margery.Perham. 
Volume IT. 834” X 51%4”. 285 pp. Index. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wicut has contributed a second volume to Miss Perham’s Studies in 
Colonial Legislatures which are being published under the auspices of Nuffield 
College. In his first volume, which was an introduction to the series, Mr. Wight 
dealt with the developmnnt of the Legislative Council generally in the successive 
British Empires from 1606 to 1945. The present volume is the first of a series of 
studies of individual Legislative Councils planned by the Editor. 

The introductory chapter provides a useful interpretive study of the historical, 
political and constitutional development of the Gold Coast and sets the scene 
for the main purpose of the book, which is to study the operation of the 1925 
constitution. This constitution lasted for twenty-one years and is the last phase 
in Gold Cost constitutional history of the official majority. While, therefore, this 
volume throws much light on present-day Gold ‘Coast politics, it is in itself the 
history and summing up of an earlier stage of development. 

The period covered is vitally interesting, including as it does, the advent of 
the Colony Chiefs on the national political stage through the provincial councils; 
the bridging of the gap between the traditional Chiefs and the new educated 
middle classes; and finally the closer association of both classes with the policy 
making of the Government by the appointment of effective advisory committees 
and the inclusion of members of both classes in the Governor’s Executive Council. 
The grant of the unofficial majority in 1946 was no step in the dark, but was, as 
readers of Mr. Wight’s pages will appreciate, a natural culmination of the work 
and experience of the previous two decades. 

Mr. Wight has done much more than study the mere mechanism of the political 
institutions. He has with very considerable insight described the political scene 
and given brief incisive studies of the principal figures concerned. In view of 
the fact that he was not able to visit the Gold Coast when preparing this work 
he has captured in a very remarkable way the atmosphere of the country and its 
politics. The book itself is a mine of useful information including brief biographies 
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of the leading figures in footnotes. This is a book which should be read by every- 
one interested in Gold Coast affairs and is an ample illustration of the value and 
need of contemporary historical studies of the colonies. 


C.B.G. 


*L’AFRIQUE EQUATORIALE FRANCAISE ET LE CAMEROUN AU SERVICE DE LA FRANCE 
(26-27-28 aot 1940). By A. Sicé, Médecin général du Corps de Santé Col- 
onial, Ancien directeur de l’Institut Pasteur de Brazzaville, Membre du Conseil 
de défense de l’Empire. 1946. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 9” X 
5%". 199 pp. Frs. 150.) 


WHEN France fell in 1940, General Sicé was at Brazzaville, in French Equa- 
torial Africa, where he was serving as Director of the Medical Corps of the French 
Colonial Army. In those grim days he carried a double burden, for in addition 
to the torments of doubt and humiliation borne by so many Frenchmen, he also 
had the responsibility of advising the officers and men, both French and native, 
who looked to him for guidance. At a time when it needed great courage and 
faith, he chose resistance. He saw clearly that this resistance could be made 
most effective, not by the departure of isolated fighting Frenchmen for the 
adjoining British colonies, but by their staying and acting together to bring the 
colonies of French Equatorial Africa over from Vichy to De Gaulle. It required 
great patience and resolution, but it was done, and General Sicé’s book tells the 
story. The first part is given to an account of French exploration and colonization 
in Equatorial Africa, and it makes a fitting prelude. For it describes not merely 
the territorial legacy left to France by old “Africans” like Brazza, but also the 
underlying refusal to accept defeat which was inherited by those of Brazza’s suc- 
cessors who fought on in 1940, 


Guy HAapDLeEy 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


THe FEDERAL Prortem In INprA. By D. R. Gadgil, M.A., M. Litt. (Cantab.). 
1947. (Poona: Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics. Publication No. 
15. 8%” X 5%”. viii + 202 pp. Maps. Tables. Rs. 8. or 16s.) 


As Mr. Gadgil admits in the postscript to his Preface, the rapid march of 
events since his book was completed early in 1947 has rendered the substantial 
part of it which deals with Hindu-Muslim relations in a Federated India largely 
out of date. As his previous book, Federating India, showed, Mr. Gadgil himself 
has never been optimistic about the possibility of a Federal India which included 
Hindustan and Pakistan but as long as the possibility of federation seemed to 
exist, he was fully justified in exploring the lines on which it might be made to 
work. Although the verdict has now gone in favour of partition, it is still of 
interest to see how the problem struck a thoughtful and completely impartial 
observer who foresaw not only the inevitability of an independent Pakistan but 
also the intractability of the Sikh problem. His solution for the latter would have 
been to form the Punjab districts in which the Sikhs are heavily concentrated 
into a subprovince of the Punjab. His solution of the problem presented by the 
Indian States is on somewhat similar lines. The only two States he would leave 
as constituent units are Hyderabad and Kashmir. Mysore and Travancore would 
become sub-provinces of the Karnatak and Kerala respectively as would the larger 
Rajput States of Rajasthan. The smaller States would become local self-governing 
units which would be treated as autonomous units mainly for purposes of adminis- 
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tration. No pressure should be exercised on any State to federate as this might 
result in its being given an unsuitable status which would subsequently be changed 
only with difficulty. The efflux of time would bring about the desired result. On 
two other points Mr. Gadgil’s views deserve mention. He urges that the Scheduled 
Castes should be represented through separate electorates as their present repre- 
sentatives, at any rate in Maharashtra, are, in effect, representatives of the Caste 
Hindus. Those who still see in a divided India the working out of the old 
Machiavellian British policy of “divide and rule” receive short shrift at his hands. 
He recognized that the division of India was thoroughly repugnant to British 
ideas but thought, at the time he wrote, that the British Government might “slowly 
come to reconcile themselves to a divided India.” As was the case with Federating 
India, it is unfortunate that the price at which this admirable study has been 
published is such as to militate greatly against its attracting the attention it 
deserves. 
FRANK Noyce 


INDIAN INDUSTRY: ToDAY AND Tomorrow. An Essay in Reconstruction. By E. da 
Costa. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. Longmans 
New Era Series No. 2. 7” X 5”. xi + 166 pp. 4s. 6d. Rs. 3.-) 


Mr. pA Costa’s balanced survey should be carefully studied by all in India and 
Pakistan who are responsible for taking over the task of reconstruction in India. 
In his introduction the author insists that large-scale industrialization must be 
rapidly pressed forward if the necessary improvement in the economic conditions 
of the people is to be effective. Nevertheless he does not hesitate to correct 
some of the more flagrant fallacies on which economic nationalism in India has so 
frequently relied. He gives a lucid account of the background of Indian industry, 
examines the targets and resources for those who are to work for development, 
outlines the principles of industrial relationship from the point of view of the 
employer, the worker and the general public and his concluding examination of 
the ways and means available is in keeping with the sagacity of the book. He lays 
special stress on the value of regional development. 

Epwin Hawarb 


BurMESE Famity. By Mi Mi Khaing. Illustrated by E. G. N. Kinch. 1946. (Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 9” X 514”. 138 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


“NosTALGIA and memories” have indeed served Mi Mi Khaing well and in 
writing her charming record of her family and herself she has rendered a real 
service, and not to Burma only. For here faithfully, delightfully, and humorously 
portrayed are the roots of Burmese life; the day-to-day doings, the food, the 
cooking, family life, education, religion, nationalism. Here too are many graphic 
incidents and the colour and zest for life that distinguish the Burmese people. It 
may be that something of the idyll has been lost in the depression that struck 
Burma in the nineteen-thirties, and in the destruction caused by the war in a 
country fought over twice. But there can be no doubt that Burma will speedily 
revive and that the Burmese will not lose their attractive traits. Mi Mi Khaing 
will it is to be hoped continue her story and give us more of her interpretations 
of Burmese life and thought. 

The value of this entertaining and instructive book is greatly enhanced by 
Mr. Kinch’s illustrations in which he has pictured the people so skilfully. 


JoHN CLAGUE 
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FAR EAST 


*THE EXPANSION OF EuroPpE INTO THE Far East. By Sir John Pratt. 1947. 
(London: Sylvan Press. 7%” X 5”. 218 pp. Index. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 


To an old colleague the notice of a book by Sir John Pratt holds out the prospect 
of solid reasoning based on bedrock research, coupled with original views and 
pungent comments. The Expansion of Europe into the Far East in no way dis- 
appoints these expectations. Sir John lays his foundation surely in an opening 
chapter on the evolution of Chinese and Mediterranean civilizations and their 
opposed philosophies. He traces the development of commerce with the Far East, 
and analyses in detail the effects of the impact on China of Great Britain, Russia 
and Japan. It is a tangled skein that he has to unravel, particularly as regards 
Russo-Japanese rivalry, but he does it with a sure hand, leading through the 
Battle of the Concessions, the Russo-Japanese war and the Chinese Revolution to 
the Yalta Agreement (towards which he is very merciful), the anti-communist 
war, and the future Armageddon on the plains of Manchuria. 

Sir John is not hampered by conventional views: he criticizes in scathing 
terms the Anglo-Japanese Alliance (p. 135), the Entente Cordiale (p. 139) and 
the Singapore Base (pp. 154 and 206). On the other hand, he refutes the legends 
that “Europeans ... sent warships to compel the Chinese to trade” (p. 39) and 
that the first Anglo-Chinese war was based on opium (pp. 61 and 71), and shows 
that extraterritoriality really originated from the Chinese side (p. 44). His book 
is a mass of facts presented in a stimulating manner. 

W. STARK TOLLER 


*THUNDER OUT OF CHINA. By Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby. 1946. 
(New York: William Sloane Associates. $3.00). 1947. (London: Victor 
Gollancz. 8” K 5%”. 304 pp. Index. Maps. Maps end-papers. 16s.) 


Tuis book should do a lot to fill in the gap in information about China that 
has appeared in Great Britain since the British Press has ceased to have space 
for Chinese news. The authors are correspondents with considerable experience 
in China. Mr. White was there from 1939 to 1945 as correspondent for Time and 
travelled quite widely. (Incidentally, a comparison between the information 
that Mr. White collected and the news that Time printed provides an interesting 
example of the influence of editorial policy.) 

That Thunder out of China has sold about half a million copies in America 
should be sufficient proof that it is interesting reading. One disadvantage of the 
popular style of writing is that it does not make clear the differences in the 
quality of the sources on which different parts are based. A great deal of interesting 
material is given as first hand observation by the authors, but there is nothing 
to tell the reader that the account of General Stilwell’s resignation is actually 
based on sources not likely to be bettered until the United States State Depart- 
ment archives are available for study. A great deal is based on contacts with 
people in the American army who were in positions to get first hand information. 
For ‘example, the account of the communist areas is based on these sources supple- 
mented by a brief trip to Yenan. The result is rather sketchy up to the beginning 
of American contacts in 1944 and then gives pretty accurately the impressions of 
the American army observers who travelled in the communist areas, with a few 
minor slips such as a reversal of the figures for the official and civilian populations 
of Yenan. 

Where the authors did not have inside contacts their material is less reliable. 
For example, the accounts of Kuomintang-Communist negotiations are very in- 
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complete and sometimes inaccurate. Also a fuller description of the rising 
standards of administration before 1937 and the democratic atmosphere of 1938 
would have made even more striking the account of the developments that the 
authors saw after 1939. 

M. Linpsay 


CHINESE CRACKERS. By Edward Ward. 1947. (London: John Lane. Bodley 
Head. 8” X 514”. 187 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Warp travelled (September 1945 to February 1946) to Hong Kong, 
Kunming, Chungking, down the Yangtse, then into Southern Manchuria, as re- 
porter for the British Broadcasting Corporation. With No. 3 Commando Brigade, 
I was his shipmate to Hong Kong, and noted then that Mr. Ward, being a realist 
and a humanist, should get on well with the Chinese, and should produce good 
reports. He has. His book aptly describes the confusion, the corruption, the 
incipient civil war, the striking local variations and other features. It is without 
propaganda, Red or anti-Red; Mr. Ward is no hander-on of hand-outs. His medium 
is the portable microphone, which moves at personal levels, meets everyone, and 
lets each speak for himself. 

Mr. Ward finds the Nationalists corrupt and reactionary. He prefers the 
Communists; they are not Marxists, they are sincere and relatively efficient. The 
Manchurians fear and detest the Russians, who raped and looted wildly. Kuomin- 
tang assertions of industrial pillage at Chinchow were false; Mr. Ward is “no 
economist” (p. 62) and seems unaware that the booty lay further north. In fact, 
he did not enter the main arena of conflict, or stay until the real battle was joined; 
but he gives a good account of the curtain-raiser and the stage-setting. 


E. Stuart Kirsy 


Tue CHINESE IN Mataya. By Victor Purcell, C.M.G., PH.D. (London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 18s.) 


WirTH the inauguration of the new Malayan constitution Dr. Purcell’s study 
makes a timely appearance. For, as he remarks in its concluding words, “the 
Chinese in Malaya have come to stay.” That is not surprising. They have, after 
all, been there a long time, even though the early communities, such as that 
mentioned by Wang Ta-yuan as living in Tumasik (the mediaeval Singapore) in 
1349, were probably semi-migratory; their industry, lauded by a whole series of 
observers from Governor Balthasar Bort onwards, has been a prime factor in the 
development of the country; and, if we condescend to the argument by heads so 
fashionable today, they formed in 1941 the largest racial group in Malaya, with 
43 per cent of the population as against 41 per cent for the Malays. Plainly no 
approach to self-government in Malaya can hope to be successful unless it takes 
account of the outlook, the way of life and thought, the potentialities and the 
proclivities of the Chinese community. These form the subject matter of Dr. 
Purcell’s study. 

He begins with a historical sketch of the advent of the Chinese in Malaya, from 
the nebulous beginnings of pirate, trader and imperial envoy to the portentous 
developments of the nineteenth century, when the establishment of British rule in 
the peninsula, with its compound of stability, justice, free trade and a minimum 
of governmental interference, made it an Elysium for the individualistic enter- 
prise of the Chinese. “The number of Chinese miners” wrote Sire Hugh Low, 
Resident of Perak, in 1882, “has increased from about 9,000 in 1887 to probably 
50,000 at the time of writing, and they are still arriving in crowds.” And so it was 
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in all parts of the peninsula, until in 1941 the Chinese population. was officially 
estimated at over 2,300,000. 

The second part of the book, which many readers may find the most attractive, 
deals with every major facet of the society thus established—an unusual, if not 
unique, society, self-exiled even against the fiat of its own Government yet with 
return to China its ultimate objective, and race-conscious to a degree. Dr. Purcell 
passes in review its customs and religion, its ill-famed hui and the more respectable 
political societies of the twentieth century, its peculiar social problems, the product 
largely of an unnatural sex ratio, its place in the Malayan economy and its relations 
both with the British administration and with successive governments of China. 
It is a thoroughly comprehensive survey, with nothing of importance omitted and, 
for all its array of facts, eminently readable. 

The study ends with the story of the Chinese community during the war and 
under the heel of the Japanese, and examines its position in post-war Malaya. Dr. 
Purcell notes, as who can not, the general deterioration in Malayan conditions— 
the emergence of a Sino-Malay problem, the proliferation of communism, the unrest 
consequent upon economic difficulties and ill-considered political experiments. “The 
need for Malaya” he concludes, “is for a Chinese educated middle class with a 
sense of being Malayan.” It is a conclusion at which none will cavil, but it is 
capable of extension. It is to the educated middle class of all races, which has 
learnt in its schools and colleges to take racial co-operation as the norm of conduct 
and which will increasingly be charged with the administration of the country, 
that Malaya must look for its happiness and prosperity. 

W. E. Dyer 


*JAPAN. Preface by Lieut-Colonel D. R. Rees-Williams, T.D., M.P. 1947. (Lon- 
don, S.W.1.: Union of Democratic Control, 34 Victoria Street. 8144” K 514”. 
24 pp. Is.) 


THE pamphlet opens with a brief but able survey of the political and economic 
developments in post-war Japan, and a discussion of British, American and 
Russian policy in the Far East, indicating the points of conflict in Allied aims. 
While praising the efficiency of the occupation and acknowledging the democratic 
reforms wkich have been introduced under S.C.A.P., the author deprecates what 
he regards as the tendency of the present American policy to support Japanese 
reactionaries and build up Japan “as the military satellite of the United States 
(p. 23).” It is suggested that British policy should seek to promote co-operative 
and trade union organizations, both to safeguard world trade from Japanese under- 
cutting by ensuring fair wage levels, and to encourage the progressive elements 
in Japanese society. 

SHEILA HARDEN 


Japan, Past AND PRESENT. By Edwin C. Reischauer. Foreword by Sir George 
Sansom. 1947. (New York: Knopf. London: Duckworth. 714” X 5” x + 192 
+ xiv pp. Index. Maps. $1.50. 8s. 6d.) 


In this admirable short history of Japan, Dr. Reischauer, Associate Professor 
of Far Eastern Languages at Harvard University, has contrived to include all 
those salient features with which the general reader interested in international 
affairs should be acquainted. Avoiding involved and debatable theories about 
Japanese mentality and motives, the author presents the facts, and from them draws 
deductions which are always sensible and intelligent. The history is an important 
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contribution to the wider understanding of the Japanese problem and can be 
highly recommended as a textbook for use in secondary schools. 


P.B. 


TIBETAN VENTURE. In the Country of the Ngolo-Setas. Second Guibaut-Liotard 
Expedition. By André Guibaut. Translated by Lord Sudley. 1947. (London: 
John Murray. 9” X 6”. 206 pp. Illus. Index. Maps. 16s.) 


In June 1940 André Guibaut and Louis Liotard, who had already gained dis- 
tinction by their exploration of the middle reaches of the Salween in 1936-7, set 
out from Tachenlu along the main route to Lhasa with the object of exploring the 
country of a people here called the Ngolo-Setas but more familiarly known, and 
dreaded on account of their reputation for banditry, as the Goloks. From Luho, 
120 miles north-west of Tachenlu, the party entered an area which had not pre- 
viously been visited by Europeans. Seventy miles north of Luho, the party was 
attacked and Liotard and the Chinese cook were killed. Guibaut and the rest of 
the small expedition arrived back at Tachenlu in October. 

While the area does not lie within the present political limits of Tibet, the 
countryside, monasteries, and most of the people dealt with, are typically Tibetan. 
The first half of the book gives an excellent account of the general scene between 
Tachenlu and Luho, The second half is naturally dominated by the death of Liotard. 

The translation is good and lively. The author was awarded the Cuthbert 
Peek Grant of the Royal Geographical Society for 1947. 


1” a ‘GouLp 
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Tue Unitep STaTEs 1n Wortp AFFairs, 1945-1947. By John C. Campbell and 
the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. With an Introduction 
by John Foster Dulles. 1947. (New York: Harper & Brothers for the Council 
on Foreign Relations. London: Royal Institute of International Affairs for 
the Council. 8%” & 534”. xvi + 585 pp. Biblio. Index. Maps. $5.00. 25s.) 


Tuis admirable book resumes the annual surveys published since 1931 by the 
American Council on Foreign Relations. The publication was interrupted after 
1940 and the intermediate years before 1945 are to be covered in a detailed study 
by Professor Langer of Harvard University. The plan, style and execution of the 
new volume are most satisfactory. There is a selected bibliography, classified 
under suitable headings and sub-headings, a chronological table, and the right 
kind of index. The length of the bibliography—40 pages—shows the problem set 
to future historians by the accumulation of material and at the same time illustrates 
very clearly the value of these annual surveys. They do not and should not claim 
finality of interpretation, but they are much more than convenient handbooks for 
present-day students. If they are written as Mr. Campbell and his collaborators 
on the research staff of the Council of Foreign Relations have written this volume, 
they come very near to being first-hand source material: the judgement of well- 
informed and unprejudiced writers upon events which they have themselves 
witnessed. 

The book ends with the message of President Truman on March 12, 1947, 
announcing American assistance to Greece and Turkey. The circumstances giving 
rise to this message were that Great Britain could no longer sustain the burden of 
primary responsibility for these countries. The United States therefore had to 
choose between taking over the guardianship of one of the main barriers to Soviet 
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_ expansion or allowing events to follow their course. There was no other choice: 
the United Nations could not deal with the situation. The decision then made by 
President Truman and Mr. Marshall—who had been Secretary of State for only 
two months—was the logical conclusion of American policy since 1945. It was 
a decision of immense significance for the rest of the world. An English reviewer, 
if he may be allowed one general comment, cannot but feel that this decision, and 
subsequent American action following from it, may yet save the tradition of liberal 
culture in Europe. He might add that, in his opinion, the American use of power, 
taken in the large, since 1945 has been a fortunate exception to Acton’s well-known 


wee E. L. Woopwarp 


*SPEAKING FRANKLY. By James F. Byrnes. 1947. (New York: Harper. London, 
Toronto: Heinemann. 8%” X 534”. xii + 324 pp. Illus. Index. Map end- 
papers. $3.50. 21s.) 


Tue impact of Mr. Byrnes’s book upon the public mind particularly in the 
United States was bound to be determined by the fact that it could be treated as 
above all an argument for “getting tough” with Russia. It would be wrong if the 
student of international affairs were to dismiss it as a topical pamphlet for that 
reason. For Mr. Byrnes’s book is one of the earliest pieces of first-hand testimony 
on the real nature of the relations between the victorious Great Powers in the 
concluding months of the war and the first period of the peace. As a witness at 
Yalta, and a participant at Potsdam and in the early meetings of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, Mr. Byrnes can speak both for the essential continuity of 
his own country’s policy and for the dates at which the characteristic features of the 
Soviet attitude became apparent. It is obvious to what an extent genuine mis- 
understanding of the Soviet approach to world affairs prevented an adequate 
realization of the trap involved in the acceptance of “democracy” as an object to 
. be promoted in common. It is obvious to the reader, though not to Mr. Byrnes, 
that not all these misunderstandings have been dispelled. For it is clear that his 
simple faith that Russian purposes can be explained in terms of a reversion to 
historic imperialism is insufficient. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Byrnes remains convinced that some of the 
difficulties which arose with the Russians during his own tenure of the Secretary- 
ship of State arose from the deficiencies of the Russians’ own information, and in 
particular from the fact that many matters of vital importance were kept from 
Stalin altogether. It is interesting from another point of view to find that the 
growing tendency of statesmen in all countries to play to their own galleries has 
not diminished Mr. Byrnes’s faith in the value of open diplomacy and of keeping 
the public and the press fully informed of every step. 

In analysing Soviet policy Mr. Byrnes makes use of German sources to write 
the history of the German-Soviet Pact and of Molotov’s visit to Berlin in November 
1940. For both he has clearly had access to documents not published in connection 
with the Nuremburg trial. The historian might wish that he had identified them 
more specifically and had used his influence with the authorities to make them 


ublic in some form. 
“ Max BELoFF 


*THE STRANGE ALLIANCE. The Story of American Efforts at Wartime Co-Oper- 
ation with Russia. By John R. Deane. 1947. (New York: Viking Press. 
London: John Murray. 8%” X 534”. viii + 344 pp. Index. $3.75. 18s.) 


The Strange Alliance by Major-General Deane, head of the United States 
military mission to the U.S.S.R. from October 1943 to October 1945, describes 
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American efforts to achieve maximum Soviet-American military collaboration 
against Germany and Japan. General Deane went to Moscow “hopeful, confident, 
and happy” (p. 3). But he left it feeling that he “had barely scratched the surface 
of the possibilities . . . for a full Soviet-American partnership in the prosecution 
of the war” and “with high skepticism about the possibility of future American 
collaboration with [Soviet] leaders” (p. 285). He shows how both he and Averell 
Harriman, the United States Ambassador, worked hard to improve collaboration. 
But the Soviet authorities never developed “the . . . easy feeling of partnership 
which characterized [U.S.] relations with the British” (p. 83). On the contrary 
General Deane became convinced that they wanted “to have as little to do with 
foreigners . . . as possible” (p. 84) and preferred “to fight . . . the war with none 
of the heterogeneous mixture of troops, divided responsibilities and mutual obli- 
gations which the British and Americans were prepared to accept with regard 
to each other” (p. 142). But his mission had successes as well as many frustra- 
tions, and his estimate of its usefulness would benefit from a more normal measuring 
rod than Anglo-American military collaboration. 

From the spring of 1944 his assessment of Soviet policy and the needs of other 
fronts led him to start advocating a closer scrutiny of Soviet requests for supplies 
and acceptance only of those which the American authorities felt would accelerate 
victory. In Part Four of the book, entitled “Can We Get Along with Russia?”, 
this advocacy of a stiffer attitude broadens into a plea for a policy towards the 
Soviet Union which approximates to the present Truman-Marshall policy. Needless 
to say, The Strange Alliance has provoked Soviet cries of “fascist beast” and 
“war-monger” in spite of General Deane’s stress on his “deep affection’? for the 
Russian people. 


G. H. Botsover 


*InstpE U.S.A. By John Gunther. 1947. (New York: Harpers. London: Hamish 


Hamilton. 81%” & 534”. xvi + 979 pp. Biblio. Index. Maps. Maps end- 
papers. $5.00. 21s.) 


Mr. GUNTHER pays the homage of appropriate quotation to Tocqueville, Bryce, 
Brogan and Myrdal, and is not unworthy of such predecessors. His book is on the 
frontier between first-class journalism and sociology. It is documented; has the 
apparatus of scholarship; anthologizes the contemporary press and periodicals; 
and is as rich in anecdotes and quotations as an American cake in fruit. Beginning 
in California and moving clockwise, through the: north-western States, the Middle 
West, New England, down the Atlantic coast into the South, and back to Texas 
and the south-west, it describes the United States of 1944-7, in the trough of 
Roosevelt’s death and of victory. There is to be a second volume on the national 
capital itself. It is so up to date, that it covers Bricker’s fiasco at the Gridiron 
Club in December 1946 and Herman Talmadge’s attempt on the Georgia Governor- 
ship in January 1947. 

Everywhere Mr. Gunther’s main question was: “Who runs the place?” and 
he found most of the answers. (On leaving Ohio a telegram followed him from 
a politician: “If you have really found out who runs this place for God’s sake 
don’t keep it confidential. Kindly wire ten thousand words collect,” p. 440.) Mr. 
Gunther writes uniformly well, from a strongly liberal standpoint. There are 
profiles, sometimes whole chapters, of Stassen, Bob Kenny, Vandenberg, Kaiser, 
Dewey, Reuther, McCormick, Taft, the La Follettes, Glen Taylor, Lausche, 
Arnall, Ford, Saltonstall, among others. There is a vivid cinematographic chapter 
describing a day spent with La Guardia as mayor. There are descriptions as good 
as this of Bricker: “Intellectually he is like interstellar space—a vast vacuum 
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occasionally crossed by homeless, wandering cliches” (p. 436), but Mr. Gunther’s 
disapproval never makes him unfair. The incidental intelligence is more fascinating 
than can be shown by extracts. For example, the Vermont legislature declared a 
state of belligerency with Germany on its own account two months before Pearl 
Harbor. The first Indian GI to land in Italy in 1943 shouted to the beachhead, 
“Columbus, I am here!” This book will help English readers to understand the 
immensity and vitality of the United States. “This is a country the heart fabric 
of which is puritan and radical, and it believes in two things above all else—no 
matter what the temporary divagations—progress and reform” (p. 918). What 
is extraordinary about America is not its materialism, its fantastic wealth and 
vigour (European countries have had these in their turn and Russia will have 
them), but that more than any other country it is saturated with idealisms and 
ideals, from the half-baked to the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Gunther’s 
account of Governor Osborn of Arizona illustrates the most deep and simplest 
sense in which the United States is “lousy with greatness.” 


MARTIN WIGHT 


Witu1am ALLEN Wuite’s America. By Walter Johnson. 1947. (New York: 
Henry Holt. 91%4” X 6%4”. 621 pp. Index. $5.00.) 

AMERICA IN OUR TIME: 1896-1946. By Dwight Lowell Dumond, Professor of 
History, University of Michigan. 1947. (New York: Henry Holt. 81%4”X54". 
xi + 175 pp. Biblio. Index. Map end-papers. $4.75.) 


THE achievement of William Allen White was to fix the meridian of American 
opinion as Emporia, Kansas. American statesmen set their political clocks by 
“E.M.T.” for forty-two months out of forty eight. In the remaining six months 
White’s merjdian changed to the Republican Party line. Throughout a lifetime in 
which with growing pains and great reluctance, the United States emerged as a 
world Power, White chose the role of a small-town editor, the spokesman of the 
grass-roots, and became a progressive influence in international as well as national 
affairs. He shared all the doubts and complexes of emergent America but he had 
an instinct for what was sane and right and he honestly reflected decent opinion 
in all its phases. Bred in the days of ruthless enterprise in which his own farm- 
neighbours became the victims of monied interests and venal politicians, he fought 
for integrity and fairness in public life. He fought for the reform of the Republican 
Party and became the confidant and conscience of Theodore Roosevelt, forming 
the Progressive Party and doing the “Bull Moose” with Roosevelt in 1912. Still 
a professed Republican, he backed Woodrow Wilson and, while the loud mouths 
of the Middle West were isolationist, he endorsed the war and the League of 
Nations which followed. He was later to oppose Franklin D. Roosevelt as candidate 
for presidency and to support him generously as president. With all the authority 
which his liberal integrity and his vigorous writing had given to his name through- 
out the States, he headed the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 
but his proviso was always “by everything short of war.” He had read the portents 
aright but shrank from their real significance. When he saw where the White 
Committee was heading, he resigned. Only Japan could bring William Allen 
White, like so many millions of other Americans, into the fight. His life woven 
into the pattern of vivid and perplexing political events and characters provides 
a picture of American history and an insight into American thought, which will 


make much which is confusing sympathetically comprehensible to students of inter- 
national affairs. 


Professor Dumond is a courageous historian. He has encompassed the most 
difficult period in American history in a single volume—difficult, because the events 
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and personalities are still remembered headlines and still the subjects of emotional 
rather than rational reactions. Moreover in those fifty years, the United States, 
still experimenting with nationhood, became a leader of the nations. The analysis, 
therefore, of the social and political processes of the first half of the “American 
Century” becomes an appraisal of the qualifications for leadership. This book is 
an honest appraisal, shirking none of the weaknesses. Dumond’s description of 
Brandeis as a “social pathologist” might apply to himself. An extension of the 
author’s Roosevelt to Roosevelt (1936), this volume has the documentary liveliness 
of a “March of Time,” reconstructing each phase, giving cause and effect and the 
“climate” of each period. Vast resources were available; gigantic forces strained 
and struggled; events succeeded each other with relentless speed; social processes 
had to adapt themselves, not always successfully, to the challenge of the time. 
There had to be improvisation. There was bound to be confusion. Yet the true 
democracy and inherent greatness of the American spirit survives the frankness 


of Professor Dumond’s dissection. It places America where it belongs in the post- 
war world. 


RitcH1e CALDER 


*TuHe STRENGTH WE NEED: A MILITARY PROGRAM FOR AMERICA PENDING PEACE. 
By George Fielding Eliot. 1946. (New York: The Viking Press. 8%” XK 534”. 
261 pp. $3.00.) 


Mr. Extor believes that Providence has given to the United States an immensely 
strong geographical position in the world, and this book is largely an attempt to 
educate American public opinion to an understanding of the military needs of this 
position. Congress at least seemed unimpressed, for in May of 1947 they slashed 
the Service estimates considerably, and left the army an anaemic shadow of its 
former self. On the other hand, they did follow his programme to the extent of 
providing for a single Secretary of National Defence, with assistants (not of 
Cabinet rank) for army, navy and air force. The text of Mr. Eliot’s appeal may 
be summed up in his dictum: “From now on, in our basic military position, we 
face north.” The essential strategy of the second world war was based on sea 
power; that of the future will be air power, because strategic movements of the 
future are bound to follow the shortest lines available, and the shortest routes 
between the principal centres of Europe and Asia and those of North America lie 
across the far north. On this assumption, he proceeds to demonstrate the extreme 
importance of Greenland (which he suggests might be purchased) and Alaska, 
as the principal outer bastions of American security. The closest kind of co- 
operation with Canada is taken for granted, just as is close liaison with Great 
Britain, the “strategical outwork” of the American defence system. He admits that 
the British Isles are in an exposed position against attack from the European 
continent, but assumes rather unconvincingly that, in the event of serious danger, 
counter-measures from North American bases could ensure the safety of the out- 
post. “An intact North America assures the safety of the British Isles” (p. 133). 
Quite properly his analysis and programme are not founded on any philosophy of 
blood being thicker than water. He makes it very clear that world peace and secur- 
ity depend on a balance of power in which Britain and America are arrayed on 
the same side, but any new and heavier responsibilities devolving upon the United 
States as a result of British poverty, are accepted not from altruistic or idealistic 
reasons but from cold self-interest. In this respect his argument should do more 
than a thousand “ties of sentiment” speeches to influence American opinion in 
favour of a strong and cohesive British Commonwealth and Empire. 

His discussion on the effects of the atomic bomb on future strategy breaks no 
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new ground, although he does well to emphasize again that the battleship will not 
pass from the stage of sea warfare “with a single sweep of an atomic hand” 
(p. 179). Moreover, British and American sea power in alliance still provide a 
strategic freedom of action over a vast area of the earth’s surface, a freedom of 
action, which as Mr. Eliot points out, is denied to any hostile European or Asiatic 
Power “under any conditions which can now be envisaged.” 

G. S. GRAHAM 


America’s FutTurRE IN THE Pactiric. Lectures delivered at the Second Quadrennial 
Institute, Mayling Soong Foundation, Wellesley College, by John Carter 
Vincent, Raymond Kennedy, C. F. Remer, Felix M. Keesing, Rupert Emerson, 
Yongjeung Kim, Ralph J. Bunche, Grayson Kirk, Sir Carl Berendsen, A. A. 
Berle, Jr., Vera Micheles Dean, David Nelson Rowe. Introduction by Mildred 
McAfee Horton, President of Wellesley College. 1947. (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press. 814” X 534”. viii + 127 pp. Biblio. $3.00.) 


THE thirteen lectures in this volume by twelve “ranking specialists in Pacific 
Affairs” deal mainly with various aspects of two fundamental problems—security 
and the future of dependent peoples. Russia, though seldom mentioned, looms always 
in the background for the atom bomb has made war with Russia a horrid possibility 
and America has felt it necessary to push out her forward zone of defence as far 
from her own west coast as possible. In doing so she has been forced, to the mani- 
fest dismay of good Americans, to adopt policies as bad or worse than those of 
the wicked imperialist Powers they have always so roundly condemned in the past. 
Great uneasiness is expressed throughout this volume about the quality of American 
administration in the colonial field, the betrayal of the Trusteeship principle in 
regard to the island bases in the Pacific and the failure to implement the promise 
to give complete independence to the Filipinos. With one or two unhappy exceptions 
the sanity and wisdom of these lectures is remarkable. 


J. T. Pratt 


ALSO RECEIVED 


*THe ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of Public Events at home and abroad for the 
year 1945. New Series. Vol. 187. Edited by M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. 1946. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 9” X 5%”. xvi + 470 pp. 
Index. 42s.) 

*THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of Public Events at home and abroad for the 
year 1946. New Series. Vol. 188. Edited by H. T. Montague Bell. 1947. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 9” X 514”. xii + 504 pp. 
Index. 42s.) 

*CHRONOLOGIE DU CONFLIT MONDIAL (1935-1945). Par Roger Céré, Professeur 
D’Histoire Diplomatique, Maitre de Conférences a l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, et Charles Rousseau, Professeur 4 la Droit de Rennes, Chargé de 
Cours a la Faculté de Droit de Paris. 1945. (Paris: Société d’Editions Fran- 
caises et Internationales. 10” X 614”. 623 pp. Maps. Frs. 350.) 

*L’EvoLUTION DU MONDE. Chronologie 1945. Par Roger Céré et Henry Peyret. 
1946. (Paris: Société d’Editions Frangaises et Internationales. 934” K 614”. 
607 pp. Illus. Maps. Frs. 400.) 

Jouna Huizinca 1872-1945. Mit einer Bibliographie. By Kurt Késter. 1947. 
(Oberursel (Taunus): Verlag Europa-Archiv. 8%” -X 534”. 180 pp. Price 
unknown. ) 

Tue INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Five-Foot SHELF. By Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., 
under the Direction of Dale Yoder and Donald G. Paterson. 1947. (Min- 
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neapolis: Published for the Industrial Relations Center by the University of 
Minnesota Press. Bulletin 5, September 1947. 9” X 6”. 18 pp. For prices 
apply. 

ee. Ae oF Zionism. By Israel Cohen. Eighth Revised Edition. 1947. 
(London: Published by the Zionist Organisation. 7%4” X 5”. 96 pp. IIlus. 
2s. 

aaa A Reader’s Guide. By Elspeth Huxley. 1947. (London: Published 
for the National Book League by the Cambridge Press. 814” X 514”. 15 pp. 
1s.) 

*KenyA CoNTROVERSY. The Governor and representatives from the three com- 
munities of Kenya discuss the question of race relations in their country. 1947. 
(London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. Colonial Controversy 
Series No. 4. 7%” X 5”. 21 pp. 6d.) 

NorTHERN RuHopEsIA LEARNS To READ. By Hope Hay. 1947. (London: Edin- 
burgh House Press. 744” X 434”. 29 pp. Map. 9d.) 

*Europe’s Fate. By Gordon Sewell. 1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. 7%” X 
5”. 96 pp. 6s.) 

*ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATiIons. Fifth Montague Burton Lecture on International 
Relations. By The Right Hon. the Earl of Halifax, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
at The University, Leeds, on Thursday, 20th February 1947, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University presiding. 1947. (Leeds, 2: The University. 8%” X 
5%”. 12 pp. 6d.) 

THE GREEK QueEsTIOoN. Speeches of A. Y. Vyshinsky, Head of the U.S.S.R. 
Delegation;,A. A. Gromyko, Permanent Representative of the U.S.S.R. on the 
Security Council; and D. Z. Manuilsky, Head of the Ukrainian Delegation at 
U.N. General Assembly, September-October 1947. 1947. (London: published 
by Soviet News.7%4" X 434". 96 pp. 1s.) 

*PERMANENCE DE LA DOCTRINE MARXISTE DANS L’EVOLUTION ECONOMIQUE ET 
SOCIALE DE L’U.R.S.S. Par Jean Romeuf, Ancien attaché a l’Institut de Con- 
joncture Secrétaire général de |’Institut d’Etude de 1l’Economie soviétique, 
1946. (Paris: Centre de Recherches et de Documentation Economiques, 10 rue 
Cernuschi. Communication No. 6. 10” X 8%”. 8 pp. Price unknown.) 

Lasour MoveMENTs IN Latin America. By Robert J. Alexander. 1947. (Lon- 
don: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. Research Series No. 122. 
84" X 5%". 24 pp. ls. 6d.) 

CARACTERISTICAS EssENCIALS Do Novo Drre1to INTERNACIONAL. By Ilmar Penna 
Marinho. 1947. (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional. 914” XK 6%”. 475 pp. 
Biblio. Price unknown.) 


NOTES ON ARTICLES IN SOVIET PERIODICALS 
By MarGarEt DEWAR 


“Obostrenie bor’by za rynki sbyta posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny” (Intensification of the 
Struggle for Markets after the Second World War), by S. Vygodsky, in Bolshevik, 
No. 17, September 1947, pp. 37-49. 

Vycopsky opens his analysis of post-war capitalist economy with the statement that 
under monopoly capitalism with its uneven development, wars for the redistribution of 
world markets recur periodically and result in their turn in a still more unequal de- 
velopment of the capitalist countries. His chief attention is directed towards the expand- 
ing strength of the United States which “strives for world domination,” and the growing 
decline of Great Britain, “its junior partner.” Statistics on exports, investments, etc., are 
used to support the theme of the struggle for markets and spheres of influence, in 
particular the heritage of German, Japanese and Italian imperialism. In the markedly 
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revived but very unevenly distributed export of American capital Vygodsky sees signs 
of an approaching general crisis, aggravated by the exclusion of the “New Democracy” 
countries and the growing industrialization of the colonies. Vygodsky denies the “pro- 
ductive character” of Anglo-American post-war loans. The very fact that investments 
are made not by private investors, but by the Governments, is proof that they are of a 
“military-police” nature, to “establish order”; being made from the national budgets, i.e., 
at the expense of the taxpayer, he adds, they will only intensify the inflationary process 
and thus accelerate and not avert the crisis. The facts show indisputably, says Vygodsky, 
that the purpose of the American post-war loans is to make the debtor countries economic- 
ally subject to and financially dependent upon American imperialism. With reference to 
the Marshall Plan he asks: “Who can now doubt that it is a plan to retard the re- 
habilitation of Western Europe and a danger to the economic and political independence 
of the countries concerned?” He sees its “hidden meaning” in Acheson’s Cleveland speech 
of May 8, 1947, which openly calls for the reconstruction of “the two great arsenals of 
Europe and Asia—Germany and Japan—on which the rehabilitation of the two Continents 
to a large extent depends.”! He concludes that by their desire to re-establish Japanese 
imperialism and subjugate Western Europe, American and English reactionaries “un- 
mask their true face as instigators of a new war and oppressors of democracy all over 
the world.” 


“Amerikanskaya ekonomicheskaya pomoshch i natsional’ny suverenitet” (American 
Economic Aid and National Sovereignty), by E. A. Korovin, in Sovietskoe Gosu- 
darstvo i Pravo, No. 9, September 1947, pp. 1-17. 


Korovin examines the economic and political consequences of American aid. He 
begins by recapitulating the various agreements between the United States and other 
countries to show the restrictions and limitations imposed on the beneficiary countries. 
The Marshall Plan was a new approach to the question of aid to Europe. The most 
striking interpretation of its aims, says Korovin, was given by General Marshall himself 
in his speech of July 14, 1947 at Lake Success, when “he assured that the programme 
of reconstruction will be . . . ‘fully consistent with our own national interests and yet 
equally considerate of the incalculable stake which this country has in the preservation 
of European civilization’.” 

Korovin interprets this as a “political aim to maintain and strengthen the existing 
‘traditional’ social and political forms.” The plan thus appears to him to be “a new 
edition of the anti-democratic and reactionary doctrine of Truman.” American exports 
having risen from 3.5 milliard dollars in 1937 to 15 milliard in 1946, American economic 
aid as such, observes Korovin, could be of advantage to both sides and could play a 
large part in the rapid recovery of the countries of Europe, particularly those which had 
suffered most from the war. But the ruling circles of the United States have chosen 
the path of “dollar diplomacy” and, using economic aid as a bait, they are preparing an 
economic offensive on small and medium-sized countries for their own imperialist pur- 
poses. “The debtor country will in fact have to pay for American aid by renouncing its 
economic (and consequently political) independence by complete subordination of its econ- 
omy to the interests of foreign monopolies and trusts.” 

Korovin examines the concept of “sovereignty” as it has changed in the course of 
history, and comes to the conclusion that “sovereignty understood as freedom of internal 
and external self-determination of nations and countries, and imperialism are mutually 
contradictory notions.” Unilateral agreements, protectorates, spheres of influence, con- 
cessions, leases, mandates etc., are all encroachments upon the sovereignty of other nations 


1Acheson’s statement as reported in the Times, May 9, 1947 reads: “Another grim 
fact of international life is that two of the greatest workshops of Europe and Asia— 
Germany and Japan—upon whose production Europe and Asia were to an important degree 
dependent before the war, have hardly been able even to begin the process of reconstruction 
because of the lack of a peace settlement.” 
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and States. The second world war has sharpened the contradictions inherent in capitalism 
which now assumes the form of “military-monopolist State capitalism,” says Korovin, 
quoting the Soviet economist Varga. An intensified polarization of society takes place. 
Threatened by internal and world crises the monopoly rulers of the capitalist world are 
forced to increase their exports of goods and capital. This, Korovin writes, is only 
possible by creating the necessary political and legal conditions, i.e., by launching an 
offensive against the working class (lowering of real wages, anti-strike laws, etc.), against 
the colonial peoples, the “New Democracies,” and the Soviet Union itself. American 
economic aid, in particular the Marshall Plan, with its “anti-Soviet edge,” is one of the 
forms of this general offensive. 


“Sovietski Patriotizm i evo velikaya sila” (Soviet Patriotism and its Great Force), by 

P. Vyshinsky, in Bolshevik, No. 18, September 1947, pp. 26-38. 

“Bor’ba nezhdu novym i starym v usloviakh Sovietskovo obshchestva” (The Struggle 
between the Old and the New under Conditions of Soviet Society), by F. Fedorov, 

in Bolshevik, No. 19, October 1947, pp. 36-49. 

THE question of “servility and cringing before bourgeois culture” continues to be aired 
in the Soviet press. Vyshinsky contrasts this “most abject and dangerous survival of 
anti-patriotism, which still prevails in the consciousness of the backward part of the 
Soviet intelligentsia” with the genuine Soviet patriotism of the workers, peasants and 
the intelligentsia, displayed by each in its own field. Having dwelt upon past struggles with 
the “Trotskyites, Bukharinites and other enemies of the Socialist country,” those “base 
lackeys who cringed before Western Europe,” the author criticizes various Soviet writers 
and scientists for “lack of pride in their native literature” and a “servile disrespect towards 
their own Russian culture.” There are still individuals, he says, who are ready to praise 
bourgeois culture and bow to it whenever they come into contact with it. Schools and 
universities are reproached for teaching history, literature, geography, etc., in an un- 
satisfactory, often purely “formal manner, indolently, dispassionately, without any at- 
tempt to awaken in their pupils a feeling of pride for their country and its culture.” 
Textbooks and scientific books, he says, “often keep silent about discoveries and inventions 
of Russian, and in particular, Soviet scientists.” On the other hand, Soviet scientists, “in 
a craving for personal fame and cheap popularity,” publish articles in foreign periodicals, 
thus revealing their discoveries and doing damage to their own country. True Soviet 
patriotism and national pride are based on the recognition of the superiority of the 
socialist system over the capitalist, the superiority of Soviet culture, ideology, morale, over 
bourgeois morale and culture. 

Fedorov’s article approaches the problem from a different angle. The victory of 
socialism, i.e., “the creation of an entirely new society fundamentally different in all 
phenomena of life from any other society,” based as it is on “an entirely new economic 
foundation,” does not mean that it develops harmoniously, smoothly in an unimpeded 
forward movement without friction or difficulties, “without a struggle of the New 
against the Old.” “Remnants of the Old still exist in all fields of social life”: in petty- 
bourgeois individualism, in bureaucratism in the State and even party apparatus, in 
the ideological field, among the intelligentsia; it is revealed in a servile admiration for 
foreign bourgeois culture and in a dogmatism and fear to develop theories, etc. But as 
there are no longer antagonistic social classes in the Soviet Union, the contradictions 
between the New and the Old do not result in a class struggle, states the author: they 
do not lead to social upheavals or necessitate a fundamental change of social relations. 
To overcome its own peculiar contradictions, Soviet society has developed a new form of 
struggle, the method of criticism and self-criticism, with the aim of exposing shortcomings, 
correcting defects, of encouraging better work, and achieving the final triumph of the 
New. The author points to socialist emulation, which is “criticism in deed,” as a 
particularly effective form of this struggle. 
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Both articles speak of the impending era of communism and stress the particularly 
important role to be played by “the great motive forces of Soviet society,” i.e., Soviet 
patriotism and Soviet criticism, during the transition “from the first to the highest 
phase of Communism.” 


“Kompartii Evropy v bor’be za mir, demokratiu i nezavisimost narodov’ (The Com- 
munist Parties of Europe in their Struggle for Peace, Democracy and the Independ- 
ence of the Peoples), by Mirov, in Bolshevik, No. 21 November 1947, pp. 49-64. 

AN account and appraisal of the post-war development and activities of the Com- 
munist Parties in Europe, their relations with the Socialist Parties, and their influence 
on the masses. Particular attention is paid to the countries of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, which in the past belonged to the Cordon Sanitaire, but have now become 
“true friends of the Soviet Union.” 


1948 Plan of Work of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Science 

AccorDING to the Soviet Monitor A. Y. Vyshinsky is to head a group of Soviet 
scholars who will conduct special research into questions of international law, peace and 
war, and international criminal law. The Academy’s Institute of Law will also conduct 
research on “the Crisis of Bourgeois Democracy” and “the State Structure of the 
Countries of the New Democracy.” Economic research workers will investigate the 
economic changes which have occurred in the capitalist countries as a result of the 
Second World War. The results are to be published in the form of monographs on “The 
Economic Role of the Soviet State,” “The Material Production Base of Socialism and 
its Distinctions from Capitalism,” “Soviet Money,” “The Productivity of Labour and 
Industry in the U.S.S.R.,” “The Question of the Socialist Allocation of Productive 
Forces,” etc. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
CENTRAL AMERICA—ARTICLE BY PETER SMITHERS 


Tue following communication has been received from the Foreign Office 
of the Repulic of Guatemala in connection with the article on Central 
America by Mr. Peter Smithers, which appeared in the October 1947 issue 
of this Journal. 


To the Editor, International Affairs. 
Sir,— 

An explanation is due to British readers with regard to the controversy 
which the Government of the United Kingdom has maintained against the 
Government of a little American Republic, Guatemala, for more than one 
hundred years for the possession of a territory of 22,000 sq. km. on the Carib- 
bean Sea and known to English people as British Honduras. English people 
know very little about this part of the tropics where the British flag waves, 
and hardly anybody in the United Kingdom would be able to say why Guate- 
mala claims this territory from the United Kingdom. 

Long ago in the seventeenth century, pirates and adventurers of various 
nationalities found a safe place on the Central American coast to hide in after 
their buccaneering cruises, and settled there in their own name and behind 
the backs of the Spanish authorities, who drove them out whenever they found 
them there. Later on, some of these adventurers took to wood-cutting and 
shipping dyewood to England. The British authorities in Jamaica secretly 
protected them, and the British Government gradually came to take an interest 
in them. In the first half of the eighteenth century Lord Lexington asked the 
Court of Madrid for articles to be added to the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 by 
which the Spanish Crown would tolerate the presence and forest activities of 
British subjects in the Bay of Honduras. Spain definitely refused until, after 
being defeated in the Seven Years’ War, she agreed to tolerate this under 
Article 17 of the Treaty of Paris of 1763; but she required, in recognition of 
her sovereignty, the immediate demolition of all fortifications that British 
subjects might have constructed in the Bay of Honduras or in any other part 
of Spanish territory. 

By the Peace Treaty signed at Versailles in 1783 which ended the war 
of 1779, and by the Convention of London of 1786 Spain granted England 
a usufructuary concession allowing British subjects to cut timber in the terri- 
tory of Belice, in an area of 4,800 sq. km. clearly and perfectly delimited 
between the Rivers Hondo and Sibtin. Permission carried with it all sorts 
of restrictions on building, cultivation, trade, civil and military Government, 
together with an explicit reservation of Spanish sovereignty. “Provided,” says 
the text, “that these Stipulations shall not be considered as derogating in any 
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wise from [Spain’s] Rights of Sovereignty.” Contrary to the express terms 
of the above Pact the British fortified Belice, established military and civil 
Government there and prepared to defend themselves against any Spanish 
expedition. When war broke out in 1796, and in order to inflict punishment 
for the non-fulfilment of the Treaties of 1783 and 1786, the Spanish Govern- 
ment ordered an attack on the settlement of Belice. The Spanish forces 
appeared off the harbour on September 10, 1798, and, without any attack or 
any casualties on either side, they left the bay some days later. It has been 
asserted that in this way Great Britain obtained rights of sovereignty over 
Belice by conquest. Without analysing the actual facts, or considering them 
in their purely military aspect, it must be said that this claim is overthrown 
by Article 4 of the Treaty of Amiens, which brought the war to an end in 
1802, and which provided that England should restore to France, Holland 
and Spain all territory conquered during hostilities, excepting only Ceylon and 
Trinidad. Moreover, the Treaty of Madrid of 1814 declared the Treaties of 
1783 and 1786 to be fully in force, and the British Parliament in 1817 and 
1819 officially declared that Belice was “a settlement for certain purposes .. . 
under the possession and protection” but “not within the dominion of His 
Majesty.” 

When in 1821 the Kingdom of Guatemala made itself independent of Spain, 
as the Federal Republic of Central America, the status of Belice was therefore 
as follows: a restricted usufructuary concession allowing British subjects to cut 
wood over an area of 4,800 sq. km. between the Rivers Hondo and Sibin, 
expressly reserving Spanish sovereignty in those territories. By the fact of 
independence, and by right of the uti possidetis, the Central American Republic 
inherited all the territories included in the Kingdom of Guatemala, together 
with the rights reserved by Spain over the territory of Belice. Later, when 
the Federal Pact was broken and the five Central American Republics arose, 
the territory of Guatemala corresponded with that of the old Captaincy- 
General of Guatemala, which included the usufructuary concession of Belice. 
With this, the rights reserved by Spain which had passed to the Federal 
Republic of Central America, formed part of the national patrimony of the 
new Guatemalan Republic. In accordance with international law, the usu- 
fructuary concession granted by Spain to England was invalidated by the 
fact of independence. 

When the Central American Republic sought recognition from England, 
the British Government required the following conditions (1) that the bound- 
aries of the settlement should be extended to the River Sarsttn, giving Belice 
an area of 22,000 sq. km., five times, that is to say, its original area; (2) Cen- 
tral America to abandon all claim to rights of sovereignty over the settlement 
which it might suppose itself to have inherited from Spain; and (3) no tariff 
whatever to be imposed on goods imported from Belice. Throughout its exist- 
ence, the Central American Republic was denied recognition by Great Britain 
because it would not stoop to accept these conditions. 
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After the Federal Pact had been broken, the Guatemalan Government 
signed the Treaty of Recognition in 1847 and 1849, without including any of 
the above conditions; and on the contrary took the opportunity of making 
a declaration reserving its rights over the territory of Belice. 

About this time a conflict of interests arose between Great Britain and 
the United States over the control of the canal routes linking the Atlantic and 
Pacific across Central America. England had in her power the settlement 
of Belice, the Islands of the Bay of Honduras, and dominion over the coasts 
of Honduras and Nicaragua where she had set up the Kingdom of Mosquitia. 
The Anglo-American negotiations culminated in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
of April 19, 1850, by which both Governments promised not to acquire 
territories or any other sort of dominion in the lands of Central America. On 
October 17, 1856, the same Governments signed the Dallas-Clarendon Treaty 
on the same subject. By this treaty England promised to return the Mosquito 
Reserve to Nicaragua and the Bay Islands to Honduras. In one of the separate 
articles of the Treaty the United States and Great Britain agreed that the 
British should remain in Belice with the arbitrary boundaries claimed by 
Great Britain, after the United States Government itself had shown, without 
doubt, that Great Britain had not the least title to occupy that territory. 


Though this treaty was not ratified and could in no way bind the Republic 
of Guatemala, it greatly influenced the Guatemalan decision to conclude a 
Treaty with Great Britain settling the dispute outstanding between the two 
countries since independence. This Anglo-Guatemalan Treaty was signed on 
April 30, 1859, and, though it was called a “boundary” Treaty to disguise the 
violation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, it was really a Treaty for the cession 
of the territories conceded by Spain in 1783 and 1786, increased to five times 
their original size. The Guatemalan Government wanted to include a clause 
which should in some way compensate the Republic for the loss of those 
22,000 sq. km. of territory. To this end Article 7 was included, the wording 
of which had, naturally, to be vague and confused so as to disguise the real 
compensatory meaning, which would have revealed the cession of territory 
and the violation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; but its real meaning was 
entrusted to the honour of His Britannic Majesty’s representative, by means 
of a gentlemen’s agreement between him and the Guatemalan Foreign 
Minister. 

The British negotiator himself, Charles Lennox Wyke, explains the com- 
pensatory meaning of this clause in an official report addressed to the Earl 
of Malmesbury on the very day of the signing of the Treaty, April 30, 1859: 
“it became evident that my negotiation must fail, unless I could hit upon a 
plan whereby the Government of Guatemala would find some inducement for 
agreeing to my terms. . . It struck me that the compensation they claimed 
might in some sort be afforded if we aided them in the construction of a 
practicable cartroad to the Port of Izabal, on the Atlantic coast, whereby the 
old commercial relations with Belize would be renewed, and both contracting 
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parties mutually benefited without either appearing to receive a favour from 
the other.” (Correspondence respecting Central America, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, London, 1860). The paragraph transcribed clearly 
explains that where the Treaty speaks of mutual obligations for the common 
benefit, there were only British obligations for the benefit of Guatemala, for 
the purpose of compensating the latter for the cession of territory sanctioned 
by the Treaty. The British Government approved the Article accepted by 
Wyke, and on this understanding, the Treaty was ratified by both parties. 
Early in 1860, H. M. Government sent Captain Wray to Guatemala. He 
began demarcating the boundary, made the preliminary survey for the road, 
and estimated the cost at £150,000. The British Government considered this 
excessive, and a lengthy argument ensued between London and Guatemala. 
In 1863 a convention was signed which reduced the obligations of H. M. 
Government to a payment of £50,000 to the Republic of Guatemala to be 
used for building the above-mentioned road. Both parties were required to 
ratify this convention within six months. Neither of them did so. In February 
1864 Guatemala asked for a year’s prolongation of the period of ratification, 
which the British Government was not disposed to grant. However, Lord 
Russell gave the Guatemalan Minister in London to understand verbally that, 
if the Convention were sent to London when ratified by Guatemala, it was 
probable that the British Government would also consent to ratify it. In virtue 
of this, Guatemala ratified the Convention on November 11, 1865, and the 
Guatemalan Minister informed Lord Clarendon on May 2, 1866, that he had 
in his possession the respective instrument. On July 30, 1866, Lord Stanley 
answered that H. M. Government “cannot consent to ratify the Convention 
which has clearly lapsed by the delay of the Guatemalan Government.” Under 
these circumstances, the representative of the Republic called the attention of 
the British Government to the fact that the abandonment of this convention 
raised once again the problem of the fulfilment of the compensatory clause, 
(Art. 7), of the Treaty of 1859. To this Lord Stanley replied on August 
29, 1866, asking whether “it would not be better that the project of con- 
structing the road should be abandoned by mutual consent.” Guatemala at 
once rejected this suggestion, insisting that a new convention should be signed 
on the same terms as that signed in 1863, which H. M. Government were not 
willing to ratify, on the grounds that the prescribed period had expired. Dis- 
cussions over this point culminated in Lord Stanley’s reply of January 3, 1867, 
to the effect that “H. M. Government decline to sign the convention of 1863 
once again and consider themselves released from the obligation contracted 
by Article 7 of the Treaty of 1859.” ; 
After this declaration, the controversy turned on the right of Guatemala 
to require the integral fulfilment of obligations contracted in a valid inter- 
national pact, and the juridical consequences which might be deduced from 
the non-fulfilment of these obligations. As a result of this discussion, the 
Guatemalan Government proposed to H. M. Government, on June 30, 1880, 
that the dispute should be submitted to arbitration. Lord Granville replied 
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that his Government “cannot admit that there is any ground for submitting 
the question to arbitration.” Under these circumstances, the Guatemalan repre- 
sentative in London, in a Note addressed to Lord Granville on April 5, 1884, 
questioned whether the Treaty of 1859 was not null and void, on the ground 
of non-fulfilment by one of the parties; protested against the de facto occupa 
tion by Great Britain of an integral part of Guatemalan territory, and declar 
that, while the Treaty remained unfulfilled, the said occupation could not 
any time prejudice the rights of Guatemala. 

In 1933, H. M. Government asked the consent of the Government of Guate- 
mala to the final demarcation of the dividing line referred to by the 1859 
Treaty. The Government of the Republic replied by asking whether H. M. 
Government were prepared to fulfil Article 7 of the said Treaty (the com- 
pensatory clause). In consequence of this answer the old controversy was 
revived, in the course of which Guatemala again proposed arbitration, pre- 
senting as arbitrator the President of the United States, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. H. M. Government accepted arbitration in principle, but rejected the 
person proposed as arbitrator. 

This phase of the conflict reached a deadlock as a result of the Note 
addressed to the Guatemalan Government by the British Minister on March 
3, 1938, declaring that “H. M. Government consider that it is useless to pursue 
the matter further” and placing on the Guatemalan Government all responsi- 
bility for any incident that might arise from the non-recognition of the frontier 
by the Guatemalan Government. The above declaration convinced the Guate- 
malan Government of the impossibility of securing the integral fulfilment of 
the Treaty, and caused it to decide to declare the Treaty of April 30, 1859, 
null and void as is prescribed by international law with regard to the clause 
tacitly invalidating treaties which one of the contracting parties has not ful- 
filled. In consequence, the situation has reverted to what it was before the 
Treaty was signed, and Great Britain has lost her only title to the above- 
mentioned territory of Belice. 


Later on, in 1940, the British Government reconsidered their attitude, and 
showed themselves willing that President Roosevelt should settle the question, 
but they restricted the terms of arbitration to a purely legalistic interpretation 
of Article 7, and also required the tacit rehabilitation of their title to sover- 
eignty over Belice, which had become null and void together with the Con- 
vention of 1859. To this proposal the Guatemalan Government. replied that 
the Tribunal that judged this matter must take into account all the antecedents, 
circumstances and aspects of the controversy from its remotest origins, and 


give a decision according to equity and conscience, in accordance with the 
formula ex aequo et bono. 


On January 14, 1946, the British Government proposed to the Guatemalan 
Government that the dispute should be laid before the International Court of 
Justice established by the United Nations. The Guatemalan Government 
accepted this proposal in principle, but proposed that both Governments should 
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agree that the Court should have power to decide the case under the same 
formula ex aequo et bono in the manner provided by Article 38 (2) of the 
Statute of the Court itself. H. M. Government rejected the Guatemalan 
counter-proposal. This is the difficulty which prevents this dispute from 
being brought before the International Court of Justice: the British Govern- 

igit cling to a narrowly legalistic procedure; the Guatemalan Government 

:gires the widest possible procedure, of conscience and equity, in which, in 
order to give full satisfaction to the interests of justice, the judges can take 
cognizance of most important aspects of the matter which escape from purely 
legalistic formulas. 

By a declaration despatched on January 27, 1947, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment has recognized, ipso facto, and subject to reciprocity, the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice in all disputes of a judicial 
nature; but in the same declaration it placed on record the fact that it is 
willing to refer the case of Belice for settlement by the said Tribunal, on 
condition that this is judged and settled ex aequo et bono in accordance with 
the above-mentioned Article 38 (2) of the Statute. 

For Guatemala the recovery of the territory of Belice is not only a question 
of prestige and dignity ; nearly half the territory of Guatemala, where centuries 
ago there flourished a brilliant civilization, has been cut off from development 
during the last hundred years because the British settlement in Belice blocked 
its only natural access to the sea. The Maya Empire, 1500 years ago, had 
10 to 15 million inhabitants. Now, in contrast to this, the rich region of 
Peten has not even 10,000, and no productive activity can develop there so 
long as its natural outlets to the sea remain under the control of a foreign 
Power. 

We wish to call the attention of British readers to the fact that this pro- 
longed dispute has in no way diminished the cordial relations existing between 
Guatemala and Great Britain, nor the sympathy and admiration that the 
Guatemalans have always felt for the British people and their eminently demo- 
cratic institutions. These feelings were clearly revealed when in 1940 the 
Guatemalan Government decided to interrupt the diplomatic negotiations with 
regard to the dispute and to reduce its propaganda campaign for the revindi- 
cation of those rights, on the ground that the British people was sacrificing 
itself in the most terrible struggle of its history for the rights of man, and in 
defence of small nations. 

(Signed) José Luis Mendoza, 
Jefe de la Seccién de Tratadosy 
Oficina de Belice 


Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Republica de Guatemala, C.A. 
January 28, 1948. 
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To the Editor, International Affairs. 


HOW TO PREVENT WAR NOW AND IN THE FUTURE 
Sir,— 

Only the extreme importance of the subject prompts me to refer to the 
necessarily brief but admirably clear summary, in your October number 
(pp. 563-4), of the policy outlined in my pamphlet. I do so in order to em- 
phasize an essential feature of that policy not mentioned by your reviewer. 
For this I blame myself because I find it has been insufficiently stressed in 
the pamphlet. 

The feature in question is, first, that the timely ‘warning’ to be issued by 
the Security Council in the presence of a threatened or feared warlike attack 
by a sovereign State against another, must be given impartially to each of 
the disputants even though the danger comes from one of them alone; and 
secondly, collective action must be taken against a ‘warned’ nation which 
makes the first warlike attack against another, regardless of the pretext for 
the attack or the merits of the dispute that may have provoked it. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. J. Jacobs 
P.O. Box 10, 
Wynberg, Cape, 
December, 1947. 
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